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vation, is contain'd in the Writings of the New _ 
"Teſtament; That thoſe Writings are genuine 


v4 and authentick, and have been faithfully tranſ- , 
mitted to us; and, That if you negle& the 
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Means of Salvation which God has appointed, 
and ſeek for it in any other Way, you will not 


only fail of it in the End, but likewiſe render 


yourſelves inexcuſable in his Sight. -I-beſeech 
you therefore to weigh and conſider what 1 have 
written for your. Uſe, with ſuch Seriouſnels, 
Attention, and Impartiality, as the Importance 
of theſe Things moſt manifeſtly requires and de- 
ſerves; and to take great Care that your Enquiries 
after Truth be wholly free from the Influences 


of Profit or Pleaſure, Pride or Paſſion, and 
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from all Views and Conſiderations whatſoever, 
except a ſincere Deſire and Intention to Kyoww 3 
and Da the Will of God, in order to ſecure your 
eternal Salvation. Ard, that in the Purſuit of 
this great Work, your own Endeavours may be 
ever accompanied with the divine Direction and 
Aſſiſtance, is the hearty and earneſt Prayer of 
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H E Deſign 010 td Wllow-ing Sheets 
Was not 5 of the Perſonal kind, 
to (expoſe the Falſehoods or Blun- 
5 ders of one particular Writer, which 
would greatly contract it in Uſe and Value, and 
render it comparatively of little Concern to the 
Publick in general; but it was laid more deep 
and extenſive, to repreſent ſome important 
Paſſages of Antiquity in their true Light, and 
thus to prevent or remove ſeveral miſchievous 
Prejudices againſt it, which the Sceptical Tribe. 
has for many Vears been induſtriouſly piopaga- 
ting Abroad and at Home, to pervert the Minds, 
and ſhake the Faith of all common Bclievers, 
Tux Freethinkers, as they pleaſe to call 
themſelves, are wiſe enough in their Genera- 
tion to know, that if once by any Arts they 
could blaſt the Credit of the Primitive Churches, 
in Point of Learning and Diſcernment, Inte- 
grity and Piety, their Work would ſoon be 
done with a great Part of Mankind in theſe 
Days; with thoſe either in High or Low Life, 
who are little acquainted with Knowledge of 
this Sort, and at the ſame Time are eaſily ſuſ- 
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PREFACE. 
dulgence in Pleaſures or Vices, and from the 
Number of corrupt Examples about” them. 
In this State of Things it might be no Matter 
of Difficulty, to infuſe into the Great as well 
as the Vulgar, ſuch Notions of Weakneſs and 
Fraud together in the earlieſt Chriſtians, and 
ſuch gealouſies of Enthuſiaſm or Impoſture on 
that Side, as might produce in Time a flix d 
Diſtruſt of the original Evidences of our Re- 
ligion, and of the whole Authority of the ſacred 
erer, Accordingly one principal Reaſon, 
among others, why the Infidel Taint has dif- : 
fuſed itſelf ſo widely among us, is probably. 
that very ill Light in which the diſtant Ages 
of the Goſpel have been ſhewn to the World 
by ſome Moderns, who either to ſerve an Hy- 
bpotheſt, or from à Humour of Cavilling, or 
Affe etaden of Criticiſm, have blacken'd Anti- 
Pug beyond all Bounds of Reaſon and Truth. 

SENSIBLE enough I am, that Failings there 
were in the old Chriſtian Writers, which to 
diſſemble would be Folly or Partiality entirely 
needleſs, ſince the ſame may be charged on 
the greateſt of our Moderns; 1 always vill : 
be, I am afraid, while Men are Men; but 
theſe are not groſs and unpardonable Defects, 
_ eſpecially when they are ſeen as they really are; 
but the Caſe is, thoſe Failings, I do aſſert from 
my own Knowled ge, have been monſtrouſip * 
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— FREFACSA. 2 
exaggerated, others groundleſly charged in the 
Account, and the real Virtues and Abilities of 
the Antients have been fo far clouded and diſ- 
guiſed, that with the ſame Malignity in the 
Drawing, the Character even of a Grotius might 
become the Subject of Scorn and Ridicule. 
1 ſhall ſay no more at preſent on this Head, 


but would only aſſure the Reader, that in the 


following Articles nothing is offer'd in Vindi- 
cation of Antiquity, but what appear d to me 
to be the genuine Truth upon the ſtricteſt Ex- 
amination. And I hope whatever Defects may 
be diſcernable in the Stile or Method, he will 
ſee enough upon the Whole, to guard him 
from iniquitous Deluſions, together with fre- 
quent Notices of Things not every where ob- 
vious, beſides others entirely new, and worth 
„ Oe 


qui indicari tales nævos pati non poſſunt; neque rurſus illorum 
mhumanitas, ac pæne dixerim, impietas, qui infeſtis animis mo- 
numenta ſanctorum virorum traQant, & propter humanos iſti - 
uſtnodi lapſus ſeſe efferunt, ilios deprimunt, 1/. Caſeub. cont, 
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8 8 fir the hol 1 FRA he (a ), they. 
as Daille has a whole Chapter to prove, 
did not think themſelves in their 
Controverſial Writings (and moſt of 
theirs were fuck) obliged to peak the Truth but 
that every thing was lawful which ſerved to gain 

the Victory. They thought they might by way of 
ene or Diſpenſation ſay one thing and 
mean the contrary. From hence we are to look 
upon the Fathers as arrant Juglers and Jeſuits. 

They did not think themſeFues obliged to ſpeak the 
Truth, That is, in plain Engliſb and our Au- 
thor's Intention, they would lye, deceive, and 

| impoſe without the leaſt Scruple of Conſcience. | 

1 | That every thing was lawful which ſerved to 

"I gain the Victory. Juſt as Sulluſt fays of Catiline, 


(a) Chriſtianity as old, &c. p. 161. Ed. 470. p. 142. Ed. 8 vo. 


' RIES 
. <a 
_—_ 


by | 00 vid. Scrivner. Præfat. ad Apolog. adv. Dall. p. 4 


Subablus, varius, cujuſlibet rei ſimulator ac diſi- 


mulator, —qguia bone artes dgſunt, dolis atque 
fallaciis contendit. That is, in other Words, 


ſtick at no fort of Means, however wicked and 


fraudulent, to gain the End. Nay farther, they 


thought Oeconomy and Diſpenſation would juſtify 
them wholly in ing one Thing and meaning 
the contrary, True Popiſh Faith towards He- 
reticks, aliud clauſum in pectore, aliud promptum 
in lingud habere, and that by a Papal Indul- 
gence and Diſpenſation, with Merit and Sanc- 
tity in Perfection. Then for Authority, Dail? 
bas a whole Chapter to prove it. Here's a lit- 
| tle Miſtake in the Quantity of Dazl/e's Proof, 


for he really has not half a Chapter upon the 


_ Controverſial Writings of the Fathers, which 
are thoſe our Author is ſpeaking of. But to 
let this paſs, there is a far greater in the Qua- 


lity and Subſtance of it. Whatever our Au- 


| thor may think of Daillé“s Performance, this 
I know and aſſure him, that it has not been 
thought by Men deeply acquainted with the 
Fathers, a ſound and irrefragable Piece. Dr. 
| Smith of Cambridge, a Man of known Abilities 
and Learning, who is faid, by a vulgar error (5), 
to have given it an Engliſi Tranſlation, ex- 
pry very often his utter Diſlike of it, and 
had frequently Thoughts of writing an accu- 


rate Anſwer to it himſelf, But his learned 
and intimate Friend Mr. Scrivner went on 


with 


unn 


12 REMARK N. 
with the Doctor's Deſign, and publiſh'd in the 


| Year 1672, his large Apologia pro S. Ecclefae par 


tribus adverſus Fohannem Dallzum. After him 
Bp. Beveridge (c), Dr. Cave (d), Mr. Woaton (e), 
and Mr. Reeves (J) of our own Writers paſſed 


their ſeveral Cenſures on the ſame Book. Add 


to theſe many Foreigners, mentioned by the 
celebrated Buddeus (g), and particularly Peter 
Zornius, a very learned Proteſtant, who wrote a 


Vindiciæ patrum per omnes fidei Chriſtiand articu- 


los, oppoſite Foanni Dallæo (h), and laſtly Mr. Bad- 


deus himſelf (i). Nay, even Mr. Le Gere, the 


greateſt Advocate for this Piece of Dallaus, can- 


not help allowing ſome Defects and Miſtakes in 


it (#). So that a confident Reference to a Book 


as unanſwerable, which was wrote an hundred 


Years ago, without the leaſt Notice of the many 
repeated Animadverſions upon it fince that 
Time, argues either extreme Weakneſs or Diſ- 


- Ingenuity, either an eaſy Deception in the Man 


himſelf, or a tricking Deſign to deceive others. 
But this, you'll ſay, is nothing to the Merits 


of the Cauſe. Daille may be ſtill in the Right, 


though others have thought him in the Wrong, 
and the Charge now brought againſt the Fa- 


(4 Proœm. ad Vind. Can. | Eetl. Primit. () Epiſtola 8 
(e) Præf. ad Clem. Rom. Epiſt. (/, ) Pref. to Apolog. (z) Iſagoge - 
p. 606. (5) Ibid. p. N (7) Ibid. Ut Dallas, ita & Jo. 
Clericus ipſe, quem illus patrocinium in ſe ſuſcepiſſe diximus, 
inter cenſores patrum juſto rigidioret refertur. (% Hæc eo non 
dieo, quod ſingulos verſus ejus libri probem, aut 29 5 8 I 
Dallxo diſſentiam. — Critic, 4: 1 017. 
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REMARKS 13 
thers will ſtand as a Proof of their Guilt, 
unleſs you deny and invalidate the Evidence. 
Well, pray, what are the mighty Arguments? 
Why, they thought they might by way of Oeco- 
= momy or Diſbenſation, ſay one thing and mean 
= the contrary. That is, by their own Confeſ- 
fion, they did not think themſeFoes obliged to 
Heal the Truth, but that every thing was law- 


Ji which ſerved to gain the Viftory. So then, 


as far as I can perceive, the: Whole of this 
black Impeachment is only an Inference from 


3X the Greek Word oixoropiz, which you tranſlate 


Oeconomy or Difpenſation, without explaining 
or ſettling its Meaning. Homine imperito nun- 
quam quicquam injuſtiuſt. Olxovohiæ in Greek 
muſt ſignify for ſooth Diſpenſation in Engliſb, 


and that in the worſt and moſt extenſive Senſe, 


implying an arbitrary Suſpenſion or Breach as 
Occaſion requires, of the great and inviolable 
Rules of Piety, Truth, and Equity. This is a 
raſh and idle Way of annexing modern Ideas 
to ancient Words, that has bred Abundance 


of Confuſion and Error in many Underſtand- 


ings, and miſled Daz/le, and our Author par- 
ticularly in the Caſe before us, into ſuch inju- 

rious Conceptions and Aſperſions of the primi- 

tive Writers. Oixovouia, in Scripture and Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Uſe, has generally a different Senſe 
from what it had anciently in the Civil or 
Political, and has ſeldom any one Idea belong- 
ing to it, which the Enghiſp Word Diſpen/ation 


(as 


14 REMARKS 
(as it is commonly underſtood) conveys to the 
Mind. Diſpen/ation generally implies with 
us (I), an Abrogation, Relaxation, or Suſpenſion 
of ſtanding Laws and Rules of Acting. And 
then is it juſtly liable to Blame and Exception, 
when it is not exerciſed either on a proper 
8 Subject, or by a proper Authority. But eixo- 
vori in the Scriptures and Fathers ſignifies 
Me another thing. To make this Matter clear be- 
5 yond Exception, I ſhall here produce a conſi- 
derable Number of Inſtances out of Antiquity, 
which will clear the Fathers Reputation at pre- 
15 ſent, and may prevent the like Miſconſtructions 
[| for the future, The Miniſtry of the Goſpel 
YT 1s called orxovopice, I Cor. g. 17. Oiravepiov 
werigebf¹Lʒ. In our Engliſh Tranſlation, A 
. Diſpenſation of the Goſpel is committed to me. 
In the Vulgate Latin, Diſpenſatio mihi credi- 
ta eſt, In the old Syriack it is rendered by 
; Rabat, tranſlated in the Polyglot Prefe- 
5 Bura ; but fienifying alſo very appoſitely Aug- 
_ : Re mentation, Nouriſhment, and the like (m), coming 
i from the ſame Root with the Chaldee ui Re- 
4 bith and 1297 Tarbith of the ſame Signification, 
| Grotius | lays on this Place, that the Greek Word 
01x0vopeic, expreſſes the Hebrew word ND Pe- 
| kuddab ſignifying TnſpecFion, or Superintendence. : 
| So again, Eph. 9. 2. EI ye eic re THY oi. 
| av Ths xa&pTO Ts ges Thc do hein pros eig Ups, 


| Ft (1 Stillin fleet” s Eccle; Caſes. Part 2. p- 146. 
m0 0 Vid. Lexic. Caſtell, Vol. 2, * 3405. = 


* 


Cap. 1. 


| Seeley. 


If you have heard of | the D:ſpenſation ? of the 


Grace of God which is given me to youward, And 
again, Coloſ; 1. 25. Hs eyeopuny £yw AiudxorO 


ZATE r oixovopiny Ts Yes, Whereof I am made a 


Miniſter according to the Diſpenſation of God, &c. 


I hope the word oixovopuin Oeconomy or Diſpen- 
ſation, gives no room for ſuſpicions of Fraud 


and Impoſture in theſe Paſſages of Scripture. 
Let us now try it in the Fathers : The Incar- 
nation of Chriſt is often expreſs d in them by 


the word o. So ſays Theodoret (n), The 
Incarnation of God the Word we call o;zovopiau 


(or, the Oeconomy.) So Antiochus Biſhop of 


Ptolemais (o), Do not confound the two Natures, 


and then you will be ſound as to the oixovours. S 
Tae Martyr (p), Euſebius (q), and Cyril of A. 
exandria (r). And the learned Valeſius * has juſtly 
| (a) To Hrabeurnow v des Aby x,! Ol K ONOMIAN. 
Dialog. 2. | „% 5 

() Mn ovyying rg Odom, x) & rapxions mer Th OIKONOMIAN. 
Ap. eund. ibid. | 555 


ip 2 ( Dialog. cum Tryph. Ka Srog ireAtuTE l Toy Neid ele TI 
OIKONOMIAN 77» Rp 7o H= Ts Tipe; yiywnpuirny ur avrs 
#7} rg Saupubnas indi. p. 369. Ed. Thirl. TD | 


(7) Our aMober n amo mpurng aptopuces Th; xalc Toy Ewing # Ku- 
piov nay Ino TY Xi 78 988 OIKONOMIAE, Eccl. Hitt. Lib. 1. 
(7) Ayvonoay earns ciodmray Ts PL apr OIKONOMIAE 28 
p40voYevss To tu pov. Cyril. adv. Julian. Lib. 9. P- 21 3. a privoy 


| euro (70 Kyicy) mapihagus Th OIKONOMIAN. Ibid. svp, 


© 719 OIKONOMIAN TiAioas, tis amrdoay TH dixepwirn TS; anos 


* Veteres Græci oixoopuiay vocarunt quicquid Chriftus 
in terris geſſit ad procurandam ſalutem generis humani. Ita- 


que n efpwrn Ts Xfirs oixoropia elt incarnatio; ficut poſtrema 
a, eſt paſſio. Errant qui exiſtimant ox mz nihil aliud 


ſigni- 


d Oe 


16 REMARKS 


obſerv'd of the Antient Greeks in general, that 
they all expreſs d the whole Life and Actions of 
Chriff here on Earth, by this one word cn. 


wopeix. From hence it came to be an uſual 


phraſe among the Antients, to ſay, that ſuch a 
thing was done or faid by our Lord, his A- 
poſtles, and themſelves, oi oog and ur o- 
xovopzicry, that is, by way of Oeconomy. The 
true, juſt, and proper meaning of which Ex- 


775 eſſions will beſt be underſtood by particular 


nſtances of its Uſe and Application. It is 
Raid in St. Mark, Cap. 13. v. 32. Of that 
Day and that Hour knoweth no Man, no not the 
Angel; which are in Heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father. This the Fathers ſay was ſpoke by 
Feſus to his Diſciples by way of Oeconomy (/), 
or as they themſelves explain that expreſſion, 
in yea to bis Incarnation and e 4. 


e quam incarnationem ; quippe latids patet vox A. 
& totam Chriſti inter homines vitam complectitur. Annot. in 
Euſeb. Lib. 1. Cap. 1. Vid. et. Suicer. Theſaur. Tom. 2. 


p. 458. & ſeq. 


(/) Ayrben ner OIKONOMIKQE, a T1 a bv ad | 
T7 wia. rel iv. Cyril. Atexand. Theſaur. P, 21 8. Iles 8x axon 
Au eig u app rNe Pepery r cih fur ines bn 3 TB8To0 op £5 
cod ect Tyg OIKONOMͤIAZE Tov TpoTov. Ibid. Od ric No OI- 
KONOMIAE avg2vlo. p. 219. ORO EI yp To: Ry, f 


| aid, Nin Thy Wpery & KE 9 45 aAnbas Aube. P · 22 3. 


. Oux abe 6 Ae, 7 Ade. £54 Lo$ic To Llalpas 76 * 
in, ANAL Punic i 15 tavls % T0 Þ7 Cri | 0 Ha foes 
en, ien ap T's Hub epi of, Io r8 ro g ue 


LE - | . 4 ew te 67 XnpoaTiCela. P- 220, 


Ignoratio eus, ſecundum quod omnes theſauri in eo ſcientie 


9 latent, diſpen/atio potius Þ en ignoratio fit. Hilar. De Trin. 


Lib. 9. Cap. 62. Neceſſe eſt, ut id quod ſciens neſcit, & ne- 


Fw ſcit, nihil aliud 1 vel loquendi 4 — fit vel 75 
rendi, 
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REMARKS 17 


In the ſame Manner they interpret the Scrip- 


ture Accounts of his Hunger and Thirſt and 


Weeping, and other Paſſions and Infirmities in- 


cident to human Nature (, in Anſwer to 


the Arian and Eunomian Objections. Again, 


(an) when our Saviour aſked in the Crowd, Who 
it was that had touch'd him; when he enquir'dof 


rendi. Ibid. Cap. 63. Per diſpenſationem aut agendi, aut pro- 


teſtandi aut demonſtrandi ſic neſcit ut ſciat; & fic non neſcit, ut 
neſciat. Ibid. Cap. 68. N 85 | Wy 


Aid os %) v dp Tu nbipeew The & A ain” æaiο 5 i- 


bars 1m Wins ( vop ian. Tr OIKONOMEI A v on dene. 


Ai% Thg wgoamromnTixzs ayvigs OIKONOMEL.. Baſil. M. 


(2) Ei; r. Meg 7% OIK ON O MI AN judy — 


Ser οον The ro dpxes Hπ “⁰ꝗH uc „ OIKONOMIA, ogg a) o%; 
 xriooflas (xovdnre Tire r axpoupivuy, 3a wigi TE EurnO- d- 


OpurwuTepor Aeygow al Jia youre: - EmuTpeTes Tw Twpclls xg 


| TI p. T% Th uot auTy (leg. Ye oM wade. Cyril. 


Alex. Theſ. p. 231, 233. Te ji ü mpoowys Th eo riſli, 
— 1 N rarνν%,, To ( vibe rꝶ % Tw dd os xe x; oagxulil, 80 9 


Xeipov threw x) panic heilt, ive—puadns f c g (vici e 7 


| Bebril, — g nene Ts lr Puotus Ny®-, Tis N OIKONOMIAZ. 


Gregor. Nazian. Orat 35. 


v) Cum cogitationum geſtorumque non ignarus cognitor, in- 


terdum de cogitatis geſtiſque quaſi ignarus interrogat, velut de 
tactu fimbriæ mulierem, vel de dictorum diſſenſione Apoſtolos, 
vel de ſepulchro Lazari flentes, non neſciens intelligendus eit 


| meſcire, ſed loquens. Neque enim natura fert, ut qui abſens 
Lazarum mortuum ſepultumque ſciat, ſepulchri locum neſciat ; 


& qui cogitationes videt, mulieris fidem non cognoverit ; & qui 


neceſſitatem non habet de aliquo interrogandi, diſſenſionem A- 


poſtolorum ignoraverit. Sed ei, qui novit omnia, ea ipſa quæ 

non neſcit, di/þen/atio- eſt aliquando neſcire ſe loqui: dum aut 
apud Abraham ſcientia diſſimulatur in tempus, aut apud ſtultas 
virgines & iniquitatis operarios cognitio negatur indignis, aut in 


ſacramento ſilli hominis, interrogatio ignorantis ex homine eſt; 
in his ſe omnibus veritati corporeæ nativitatis accommodami, quibus 
naturæ noſtræ infirmitas detiuetur. Hilar, de Trinit. Lib. 9. 5. 66. 


. 3 * r . i - > P 


his Diſciples, who Men faid that he was, when 
he aſk'd where Lazarus who had died was laid, 
it was not from any Ignorance, ſay the F athers, 
for Feſus Chriſt the Son of God was omni- 
ſcient, but oixovounns by way of Oeconomy. 
Sure they did not intend to infinuate, that Fe- 
fas was guilty of any Fraud or Iniquity in theſe 
| Queſtions. This would be ſhocking and de- 
teſtable to thoſe his faithful and pious Diſciples, 
and cannot be poflibly ſuppoſed of — by 
any one poſſeſſed of the leaſt Degree of Senſe 
and Modeſty. All indeed they meant by this 
Expreſſion, when applied to their Lord and 
Redeemer, was only, that for wiſe, and good, 
and weighty Reaſons, theſe Queſtions were 
aſked ; and that theſe particular Means and Op- 
rtunities were made uſe of by FJeſus, to 
= myſterious uſeful and gracious Ends, 
Where is there now any odious Idea or Hun- 
endo in this Oeconomy? Certainly Feſus might 
wave a Divine Omniſcience for the preſent, 
and ſpeak as a real Man (whoſe Nature he 
had taken upon him) for ſecret Ends inſtru- 
mental to the Good and Inſtruction of Mankind, 


AGAIN; 8 ſignified with the An- 


cients ſometimes a mere prudential Accommo. 


dation. So when St. Paul ſpeaks thus to the 
CE GT: (x). Theſe Youngs Brerkren, 1 have 


ch ne ; 2 „„ : 
an 
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in a Figiire transferred to myſelf, and to Apol- 
los fer your ſakes. St. Chry/oftome calls it a 
| Gopnarabari; and oixovoula, a Piece of Conde- 
ſeenflon and Management (y). Unto the Fews 1 
became as a Jew, that I might 8016 the Jews (20. 
And how was this done, ſays St. Chry/oſtome (a)? 
Mcp, by practiſing Circumc:fion (in ſome few In- 
| ſtances) in order to take it away (in the end). 
And for this reaſon he does not ſay (I became) 
a Jew, but as a few. Which was an ol, 
a prudent piece of management. The ſame ex- 
plication does Oecumenius give of this Text. 
The Apoſtle does not Jay I became a Few, but 
as a Jeu, 10 ſhew that what was done deus oixo- 
Opie, or by Way of ; Oeconomy ( . "Fnhe moſt 
extraordinary ozxoveuic attributed to St. Paul by 
d“ ſome Fathers, is that of his behaviour to St. Pe- 
ter (c). When Peter was come to Antioch, I with= 
= food him tothe face, becauſe he was to be blam d, 
r. xareywwope©- n, becauſe be was condemn d.) 
For before that certain came from James, he did 
eat with the Gentiles ; but when they were come 
) nahe. piatur vip trips S ehe, Tor pe ws dul, 
Twy 0 ws wp Y pwirgs TiHνν]⁰), au we d ihnxe r Tpiowna 
ems 08 TH; zal apognyopics % Ths ATINAG Toy N o aye, iv 
 evidopivor reg MSI, Thy Ne perv. mal) Os ids, rr Nᷣ 
c, e up av rar N. „ N Tarra 5X db ,ẽł,.l, NAG 
| Coynaldbaos, OIKONOMIA. in loc. (2) 1 Cor. 9. 20. 
(la) Kal was to Ti; ors wepib re, lb xabihn meprropm. Gi 
ro Bx teimw, Iedxiig, &, ws Isdasbg, orep OIKONOMIA 1. 
Idem. in loc. VVV | 
(ss) Ovx eine d, I8huiog tyiroyury, aAN Ln, ive AE ors, 
 OIKONOMIA 9» To Y⁰ν,je. AM\d;. Op & warraxs Toy ug, wpooxriy 
haven, ivz J:ign or; OIKONOMIKNE Tavra yiyors.=ana pic ma- 
faxe NRONOMHEEN, Oecumen. in loc. (e) Gal. 2. 11. &c. 
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ro live as do the eus? All this St. Chryſoſtome (d), 
Ferom (e), and Oecumenius (f) underſtand as 


bl 7 "SP \ bY 2 \ 2 
cry PET e bν] Ot, EXEWS [{AEV EHνι,ꝭỹ . 


vdo Tos ib Teduiur Pico; ihr. Chryſoſt. in Gal. Chap. 2. 


he ui thdrew, and ' ſeparated himſelf, fearing them 
which were of the Circumciſion. And the other 


| Fews diſſembled hkewiſe with him; inſomuch that 
Barnabas alſo was carried away with their diſi- 
mulation, But when I ſaw that they walked not 
uprigbtiy according to the truth of the Goſpel, I 
ſaid unto Peter before them all, If thou, being a 
Few, li veſt after the manner of the Gentiles, and 


not as do the Fews, why compelleſt thou the Gentiles 


ſaid 


(/) oi pelxns fo 1d g che d\N OIKONOMIAE. — Lahe. i- 
mile, Lerpbs avixerai, inc N νν T9 AοννανπAα,νν x) O 
170. evxodeſTepoy of f peraballa. —— EI f dx TOOTH 


Tlerpog auTiAsys, Kankng av Tis sffανναν, ws 1g O IK ONO MIA 


V. 12. ; 


(e) Ex eo quod petrus antequam 28 de Jeroſolymis Antio- : 
ibus, oſtenditur non eum ob- 
litum fuiſſe præcepti, nullum hominem communem & immun- 


chiam venirent, edebat cum gent 


dum dicere; ſed quia propter eos qui adhuc Legem obſervan- 


dam putabant, paululum ſe a convictu ſubtraxerat gentium; 


ita ut etiam cæteri, qui ex Judzis erant, ſimilitèr facerent; & 
Barnabas qui cum Paulo in gentibus — prædicabat, 


hoc facere cogeretur; qui Antiochiæ crediderant ex Gentibus, 


nec fuerant circumcifi, compellebantur ad Legis onera tranſ 


cendere ; non intelligentes 4:/þen/atjonem Petri, _=_ Judzos ſal- 


- vari cuperet ; ſed putantes ita ſe Evangelii habere rationem. 


Quum itaque vidiſſet Apoſtolus Paulus periclitari gratiam Chriſti, 
nova bellator ejus uſus eſt arte pngnandi : ut Di/penſationem 


Petri qua Judzos ſalvari cupiebat, nova ipſe contradictionis di/ 


penſatione corrigeret ; & reſiſteret ei in taciem ; non arguens 


— 


3 ſed quaſi in publico contradicens: ut ex eo quod 


Faulus eum arguens reſiſtebat, hi qui crediderant ex gentibus 


ſervarentur. Hieron. Comm. in Gal. Lib. 1. Cap. 2. 5 
(f) Ov pans 83% xν%νννοννν, v TY Hash d , TH IliTgw, 


ax QIKONOMIAZ, Emu09 yap Os (vyxardoacw of weft Ir 


| Perſon and Character of an Apoſtle. 
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aid and done Oeconomically by St. Paul, in 
order to free the Jeviſb Converts from a 
ſtrict and ſcrupulous Adherence to the Law of 


Moſes, and to Fes the Gentif Converts 
from a rigorous ſubjection to Legal obſervances. 
This Interpretation they alſo defend with 
weighty and plauſible Reaſons, thinking St. 


Paul's behaviour on this occaſion to be very 
artful and politick, nothing repugnant to Vir- 


tue and Honeſty, nor inconſiſtent with the 


ANOTHER 04 001Lict mention'd and pra- 
&is'd by the antient Fathers, was that relating 


to Rebaptization. St. Baſil, in his famous 
_ Epiſtle to Ampbhilochius, ſpeaks of its ſignal uſe 
and application in Church-Affairs. After he 


has weigh'd and conſider'd the validity of Lay- 
Baptiſm, and determin'd- againſt it according 


to Canonical ſtrictneſs, he then ſubjoins this 


* Lipo (vn xen TH Teprrojury, KATE paxpdy Puriueres Tos 
2 » 


is Tedwiwy ini To TiAcor ayay, A & Herpòg eig Arriixaar, #xgs 
tab Sg mv T ig I89aiwv Wor inci, anraPopme fuer Tur i ib 


wicrevedliloy (C unobien, dr wupi νο, 56. wn aur; (xd irs 
| > as < . . ; 3 0 
dert erras, umrioTtiNEY T6 ( viscbieiy ixeivoic. Tre N , ws e- 


ra 1 ixι,j dh, Kai To To Hach 0} Para; anc gu xc 
il ar , TJ ire OIKONOMIAZ nv, B oparres ol i Isles 
cer Toy Aiddioxano auto f. array) Lerres iynaaperc Pevegpus, vd Ju- 


| wore pn) (wor (Leg. cum Cod. MS. Cantab. curse] Tor G rfo- 
5 Sue rolg, lan arri i,, u wa & pes ò ns Nor 9 WapaTripnos TY 
: Nos tue r r wer, GNAG wp D wp N 8 ryxAnO vas Tee 
Ff. Oecumenius in loc. Vid. etiam Sanderſon. Prælect. 3. 
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tender and moderate Direction. However, ſays 
pe g, as ſome of the Aſian Biſhops have thaught | 
it proper to admit the Baptiſm of Laicks oiuonotas 
Eve TOY m, , the ſake of good Oecono- 


my or Conduct with regard to many Perſons, c en 


let it be admitted. And a little lower ſpeak- 
ing of the Baptiſm of the Encratize, he con- 


"cludes thus, Upon the whole (5 therefore - | 
think, that as there has been nothing as yet clearh 7 


determin'd about them, it behoves us to ſet afide 
their Baptiſin ; and to baptize any one that comes 

to the Church, notzith/landing be may already 
have receiv'd Baptiſm from them. I indeed this 
way of proceeding” ſhould prove any hindrance ri 


n oxovopuic to the general good Adminiſtra- 
Trion of the Church, ren We muſt return to 


Cuſtom, 10 Tols erovopyoac: Te ual u wargdl | 
Ty axonebyreew, and follow the (practice of) the - 
Fathers, wwho have wiſely directed our  Church- Af- 


fairs. I have choſe to render ojxavopins evexev and 


T1 Ah o,, in theſe paſſages of St. Baſh 
differently from the Tranſlator, Mr. Thorudike (i), 
and the learned Mr. ee 05 becauſe 1 


(2) Emuds A Sue Sol ren 76) gerd Ti Accu, OIKONOMIAE | 
Sex T wo,; N GUTHY To Banlows, & or dale. Baſil, | 
Epiſt. Canon. ad Amphiloc. Can. 1. ö 

0 Noi Toivun, 1 rein gy tory ape ag y Payiges derrofelro, 
alle 7 ot cbe rei QUTWv To Banhowe. xc Tis 7 cr GUTHY e 
οον oe 7 ERXANTG, Harri Lew, Eq tabjloi ldd T1. rache OIKO- | 
NOMIA dare, zer hett ro, GD T& 8 £084 xrnarion, x Toi OIK9- | 
NOMHEAZEI rd xl) TATp aw axonelrTeov. 5 

„% De jure Finien 3 Eccleſ. p. 263. 

9 * cu. Ch. han 1. P. 597» Ed. Fol. 


thought : 


LESS. 


= perfectly agreeable to the ſenſe of the Context. 
XZ They all interpret them by Diſpenſatio, where- 
as the Diſpenſatio was not the oi it ſelf, 
but the conſequence of it. This will appear 


P 23 
thought their interpretation of the words not 


very viſible by applying the word Diſpenſatio 


3 | to both the paſſages of Bal. Some of the Aſian 


Biſhops admitted Lay Baptiſm 04 0V0phicts EVERG TV 
NAU, for the fake of Diſpenſation in many 


caſes, or with regard to many Perſons. And 


again, he adviſes Amphilochius to allow even the 
Baptiſm of the Encratitæ, if the not allowing 


it ſhould prove detrimental to the 75 xaboau 


exovoice 70 the general Diſpenſation. This tis 
plain ſounds harſh and unnatural. For it is 


not probable, that they admitted any thing 
irregular for the jake of Diſpenſation, but it's 


certain that they ſometimes diſpens d with irre- 
gular things for higher ends, that is, for the 


general good of the Church, _ 


I cannoT but obſerve in this place, that 


the Stoicks ſpeak of an oi νανjs among them 


very nearly reſembling the Eccleſiaſtical. 80 
Marcus Antoninus (1). Whats Praiſe to a Man, 


(1 fay nothing of what it is to a dead one) but 
even to a living one, wv g & ciοοον. Twa 
unleſs on Prudential Views? and in Book 1175 
he ſhews the difficulty of | judging right of 


| (1) Ordts dio, irt abe wh mibenxiva. dd ap; whe Calle i) 3 
rau., mv apa dd oixorojpula ra; Lib. 4. 9. __ | 
i:! % 
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other Men's Actions, becauſe, he ſays, many. 
things are done xar” onovepiay by way of Oe 
or prudent Cunduct x. Epictetus had mention'd 
the ſame thing before him, reckoning among 
other different methods of Ging, one in parti | 
cular, zr ol oo feln (in). Toy wparſeſubvun T& je 
b e pr, r Os KATE WEpIS"HOW,. 
Ta Os 20 OIKONOMIAN, re d ere (fee P- 
E Tu de rar ey gc. The nature of the Stoi- 
cal ozxovepurs Was this, that however rigid, ſe- 
vere, and exact the ooPog among them was in 
Theory, yet he might act in the common af- 
fairs of Life with ſome Latitude by way of Ac- 
commodation. Thus as to Riches and Ho- 
nour, and all the externa bona of Life, though 
the Stoick could never eſteem them as &yale 
in abſtract Speculation, yet he might uſe and 
purſue them as ſuch x&r' aixovopiay and (vpre- 
piPopav. Lactantius lays of them (n). Faciet & 
qu non probabit, ut etiam ad majora tramſitum 
inveniab; nec relinquet bonos mores, ſed temport 
fe aptabit, ut quibus alii utuntur in glor iam aut 
voluptatem, utatur agendæ rei causd. I believe 
indeed, that the Stoick ſometimes indulg'd his 
orxovopic too far, but then it was a vitious 
abuſe of it, not allow'd by the rules of Stoi- 
eiſm, nor practis d by the true conſcientious 
Profeſſors of it. It was only to extend to 
things indifferent and innocent in themſeves, 8 
Lib. 11. 2 mM 
() Lib ; 25 I G M 15. 7 ) 2 Arrian, Lib. 3. ok 14. 
Th: with- 
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without the leaſt violation of Virtue, in order 
to prevent any popular odium and averſion to 
their Sect. Hic mibi modus placet, ſays Seneca (o), 
temperetur Vita inter bonos mores & publicos.. As 
if he had ſaid, adapt and ſuit your Behaviour 
to the taſte and practice of tne World, as far as 
| Morality and Virtue will permit, neither of- 
fending on one fide by too much preciſeneſs 
and rigour, nor on the other by too indulgent 
compliances. . | 


As AN, the Fathers ſometimes ſay of their 
own and others Writings, that ſeveral things 
are deliver'd in them oieονοον,e and xar' oo 
vopicy, that is, in our Author's Tranſſation, by 
vay of Oeconomy or Diſpenſation. This it ſeems 
is the groſs obnoxious Phraſe, which falling 
from the Pens of the Fathers with too little 
caution and reſerve, diſcovers at once all their 
Plots and Intrigues, and proves a manifeſt auro- 
@wpicz upon them. Sorex indicio ſuo periit mi- 
ſer ! But alas! Their Plots and Intrigues are 
nothing but Dream and Imagination, and the 


venerable Sages ſuffer in their Character as 


Cheats, for no other reaſon, but becauſe they 

are not underſtood. Whenever they apply oi- 
| Kovopres and x oixovepiny to their own Actions 

or Writings, they do not extend this Oeconomy 
to a wild and unbounded liberty of neglecting 

Truth, and of doing or ſaying any thing that 
EE We 
5 | _ might 
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might ſerve to gain the Viffory. This would 
have been a flat contradiction to their conſtant 
Practice and Profeflion, would have rendred 
their- Cauſe and Themſelves contemptible to 
all their Adverſaries, and rais'd the Clamours, 
Invective, and Cenſure of all around them, 
Now where do we hear of ſuch Evaſions, 
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| Prevarications, and Subterfuges objected to 
l them by their Enemies and Antagoniſts? 
$1400 Which yet on the other ſuppoſition could not 
1 poſſibly be avoided. The truth of the matter 
1 is this. They were Men too good to offer at 
Wl Quirks and Illuſions of this kind, and too viſe 
ith thus to hazard and diſcredit their Cauſe, by 
giving their Enemies ſuch apparent Advan- 

tages. The grand o;xovopuim- which they were 

not - aſham'd to. acknowledge, was very con- 


ſiſtent both with Truth and Prudence. It 
was really nothing more (in their writings) than 
a ſtrong and vigorous application to their Adver- 
faries in Terms and Expreſſions very bold, pa- 
thetick, and ſtriking, though perhaps not ſo 
guarded and accurate as they themſelves would 
uſe when out of a Diſpute. But till tho' they 
did not confine themſelves in the heat of diſpute 
to Expreſſions exact and unexceptionable, they 
did to Truth and Confiftency. They did not 
ſay one thing and mean the contrary, as our 
Author ſuggeſts, but ſpoke agreeably always to 
their known and profeſs'd Sentiments, only 
in ſuch words as ſuited the prefent occafion 
N | . _— : Woe, 
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beſt, and by, ſuiting it beſt gave room for 
what they neither deſign'd or deſired, miſgon- 
ſtruction and miſapplication. So in the caſe of 

Dionyſus the great Biſhop of Alexandria. There 
were ſome, it ſeems, at Pentapolis, a City of 
the Upper Hic, who preach'd and propa- 

X cated induſtriouſly the Sabelhan Hereſy, deny» 
ing a diſtinct Subſiſtence and Perſonality of | 
the Son from the Father in the Holy Trinity, 
To theſe pernicious Opinions and Doctrines 
Dionyſus immediately makes a zealous and vi- 
gorous oppoſition, and writes an Epiſtle upon 
this Occation and Subject to Ammonius and 

Eupbranar, wherein, purſbing his Argument 
againſt the Sabelliaus, and evincing from many 

_ paſſages of the New Teſtament the Divine 

Peexſonality of the Son, as Tertullian had done 
before him againſt Praxeas, he drop'd ſome 
Expreſfions which ſeemed to favour the Arian 

Poſitions, and which therefore were quoted 

4 by them againſt the Catholicks with a great 

deal of Confidence and Triumph. In anſwer 
to which pretences, Atbangſius conſiders and 
defends Dronyfius's Doctrine, as purely Catho- 
lick and oppoſite to Arianiſin. This he ſhews 
from ſeveral Epiſtles of Dionyſius himſelf, 
which he wrote on purpoſe to clear himſelf. 
from any ſuch Heretical Imputation. And 

| as to thoſe particular Expreſſions of his, in- 

3 Lifted on by Arians, Athanaſius contends very 

| Juſtiy for their being interpreted as ſpoken | 
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H ojcovopuiey, that is, as the Controverſy then 


. a EGIS obs ne. re 
* * 
| * 


——— er en 


on foot neceſſitated him to ſpeak, in order 


to confute and filence his Sabellian Adverſa- 


ries, but ſtill within the verge of Honeſty and 


_ Catholiciſm. As for inſtance, to ſhew that 
the Son was a Perſon diſtin from the Father, 
Dionyſius urges ſome Characters of both in the 
New Teſtament, particularly one in St. Tan. 


that the Father is there call'd the Huſband- 


man, and the Son the Vine, from whence he 
argu'd that the Son muſt be . x 
Sola T8 IIærpeg of a different g from the 
Father. This was an Expreſſion of Dionyſius 
which gave ſome offence to the Catholicks, 
and ſhelter and boldneſs to the Arians. They 


immediately look'd upon the Biſhop as a Pa- 


tron of their #repozo1©0- and ava, without 


conſidering the ſcope and meaning of the 
word giz in the Biſhop's Epiſtle. The Bi- 


ſhop's deſign and aim was by this Expreſſion, 
either to prove a diſtinct Subftence of the Son 
from the Father, tho' in one and the fame 


Divine Nature, or elſe a different Subſtance 
in the Son, but in reference to his Human oi- 


οοντνL, or Incarnation, Either of which In- 
terpretations the Greek word &oia was very 
capable of, according to Eccleſiaſtical uſe. 
Therefore Athanaſius with very good reaſon 
diſputes the claim of the Arians to Dionyſius, 

which was founded only on a miſinterpreta- 
tion of his words, and refers them for a right 

** . 5 expli- 
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dias, eri dr & Harp, ax &© vic cru 6 yerouer®- do ” 
dhe, aficn Tv; apabic py vas Tor Haripa vv. Kat 4. 
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Achanai. Sentent. Dionyſ. (4g) Epiſt. 64. 
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explication of the Biſhop, to the ojixovopin and 


his other Epiſtles (p). 


1 AGAIN, inſtead of the word oixovopuris they 
us d ſometimes the words &ywupmus and yup 


varna; to expreſs the ſame thing. So St. Ba- 
fi (g) ſays of the famous Gregoryof Neoce/area, 
that the Sabellians in thoſe Parts put wrong 


' Conſtructions and Interpretations on ſeveral 
| Paſſages in that great Writer, as not conſider- 
ing or underſtanding that thoſe Paſſages of 
Gregory, were and ought to be e e as 


ſpoken, aywioxau;, that is, with reference to 
4 Subject and Diſpute in hand. So St, Ferom 


(2) Ex Terram T5 b AiCing, Timxavrd Twi Twv kr, 2 
no Ta Eabinnie' rod ro Ixuouy Tai S π,ẽ’]I ws nys Jer n 
air iv rag Exxanoiau xngiliodas To vir Te Os" vdr waluy A 
oi. % Tvuoenun Toi; aivicg matoaolas The xaxodotiac* 


dg & d tmavorro, anne %) (Nov cvœidł epo zt, wacxac)y pos 


Tv ,s ixtivuy Vg THY rosa rm ET10TONN 3 r cy pid TS 

Trip · ix Twy wayleNuv wapabiodai iv jj Tounperepor inzivor TW 
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Normer xcer GAvyor ixeives eig Thy arnbury avaydyn Hebrnræ TS ds, x} 
1 veto ThIy ef Ts Iloatges. Abri The ef, 1 ume x) M2 
Taurn Ti aitiey, grog By * auto, d Tv Yehioaray rag 
araio xiv; Ert, Ty; arntiias wiorw. TI Toivuy opuorov n Apiig 
eipeors 1 Atorbog dravoc N Al Th Awvor®- wi Apeiog dor, 
EI wy & i iavry. 
| YpdPPers fan ii r GY AUTCY Wipes EUTEG, & Ap e, KATH THT" 
21 ot yparLas Ti pos Appourcy ir H deu x) ane 4 
 OEPAIIEYNN TA IIPNTA, ANIOAOTHEAMENOE TE OY ME- 
TABEBAHTAI, JyAv av en urs x) Ta de eule xar OIKONOMIAN 
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| 19 Y, Alind offs yuurarmiat feritere, aut 


U 16695 Not that either Baſil Or Ferom al- : 
12854 of Falſhood and Self- contradiction in this 
or any other caſe, but the whole and truth of 
their meaning is, that peculiar ways of Expreſ- 
ſion and Acting are neceflary to Diſpute and 
Controverſy, which would not be * for 2 # . 
_=_ and elaborate Diſcourſe. : 


Ws BL, but St. verum is call di in as Evidence 
to this ſort of Fraud and Prevarication, not 
only in himfelf but many other Hoy F athers ( . 
Origen, Methodius, Eufebius, Apollinarius, (ſays 
St. Ferom) have writ largeh agamſt Celjus 45 
Porphyry ; Do but obſerve, ſays he, the manner 
of their arguing, and what ſlippery Problems they 
ub d. They alledg'd againſt the Gentiles, not what 

tbey believ'd, but what they thought 5 78 
Non quod ſentiunt, ſed quod neceſſe eſt 
cunt. And adds, I  forbear mentioning the La- 
tin Writers, as Tertullian, Cyprian, Minutius, Vi- 
corinus, Lacfantius, and Hilary ; leſt 1 ſhould  feemt 
rather to accuſe others than 172 my ſelf. So 
then, now all is out. St. Ferom _ the reſt 
of his Chriſtian Brethren is manifeſtly aro- 
* xdaxpiG-; no further room left for Plea and 
Apology, but Sentence and Execution muſt 
paſs upon them without benefit o Clergy. 
However we'll hope at leaſt for better things ; 


Apolog. ad Pamm. pro Lib. adv. Jovin. 
# OO RON 5. 142. 
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perhaps there may ſomething be ſtill remain 
ing to ſoften and palliate, ſome ſaving Clauſe 
or Exception may luckily occur to ſhift and 
alleviate the Charge. St Ferom, you ſay, ac- 


knowledges this of himſelf and other Fathers. 


He does ſo. But does he not here alledge the 
ſime thing againſt Chi and St. Paul? Ves, 


by our Author's Confeſſion. Fur be goes on 


= Charging, not only St. Paul, but even Jeſus Chriſt 
= bhemelf with the ſame practice. Then pray, let 
me ask our Author one Queſtion. Can he, 
cr any Man whatever of common Senſe, ima- 


gine that St. Ferom would here infinuate of 
Feſus Chriſt and St. Paul, that they did not think 
themſebves obliged to ſpeak: the Truth, but that 
every thing was lawful, which ſerved to gain the 
Vickory. If our Author can believe this, Fam 


EZ fare he muſt never aſſume the Title of Free- 


thinker. If he cannot, then what St. Ferom 
ſays here of himſelf and the Fathers, muſt cer- 


= tainly be allow'd to have an innocent mean 
ing, ſuch a one as is perfectly conſiſtent with 


St. Ferom's opinion of Criſt and St. Paul, 


What that particular meaning is, Ill venture 
to open and explain, and ſhall leave it with 


our penetrating Author to be examined and 
confuted at leiſure. St. Ferom had been en- 


gag 'd in diſpute with one Jovinian on ſeveral 
Points, one of which related to Matrimony. 
FJovinian aſſerted, that a ſingle or married Life 
made no difference of Merit in Perſons equal 
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Meopbraſtus, Xenophon, and Ariſtotle ; and not 


in other reſpects. St. Ferom oppoſes this po- 
ſition as "contrary to the general Doctrine of 
the Chriſtian Church, and the Scriptures. He 


ſpends one whole Book out of two on this 
Subject, and after its Publication hearing that 


ſome few Expreſſions and -Paſſages in it had 
given offence, as being too ſevere and reflect- 


ing on the Marriage-State, he writes a moſt 


elegant Defence of it to his learned Friend 
Pammacbius, telling him his great ſurprize to 


find Men of Learning and a liberal Education 


ſuch injudicious Interpreters. He wonders that 


they do not conſider and allow for Occaſions 
and Circumſtances, which of courſe muſt re- 
quire a ſuitable variety and turn in Expreſſion. 
A Man in diſpute, as he was, could not poſſi- 
bly talk in that clear and ęxact way which a 


Preacher or Catechiſt would uſe, but muſt of 
neceſſity take ſome Latitude, muſt put him- 
ſelf in various poſtures of Defence, muſt watch 
opportunities of ſtriking and diſarming his Ad- 
verſary with abundance of art, caution, and 


dexterity. But ſtill, tho' his words and ex- 
preſſions bore occaſional Latitudes and Pecu- 
liarities, yet his Truth and Honeſty and Con- 


ſiſtency were ſufficiently ſecur'd, and no Pre- 


varications were admitted in order fo gain a 


Victory. He farther juſtifies his way of manag- 


ing the Diſpute by appealing not only to O- 
rators, as Demoſthenes and Cicero, but to Plato, 


only 


e 
only to theſe but to Chriſtian Writers, ſuch as 
Origen, Methodins, Eusebius, Apollinaris among 
the Greeks, and to Tertullian, Cyprian, Minu- 

tius, Victorinus, Lactantius, and Hilary among 
the Latins (7), which if our Author will endea- 
vour to prove as fraudulent as he would repre- 


ſent. 


(/) Debuerat prudens & benignus Lector, etiam ea quæ viden- | 
tur dura, æſtimare de cæteris; & non in uno atque eodem li- 
bro, criminari me diverſas ſententias protuliſſe. Quis enim 
tam hebes, & ſic in ſcribendo rudis eſt, ut idem laudet & 
damnet? ædificata deſtruat, & deſtructa zdificet ? & quum ad- 
verſarium vicerit, ſuo noviſſimè mucrone feriatur? Si ruſticani 
hom ines, & vel rhetoricæ, vel dialecticæ artis ignari detrahe- 
rent mihi, tribuerem veniam imperitiz : nec accuſationem re- 
prehenderem, ubi non voluptatem in culpa cernerem, ſed 1g- 
norantiam. Nunc verò quum diſerti homines, & liberalibus 
ſtudiis eruditi, magis velint lædere, quam intelligere, breviter 
a me RESPONRUM HA BEAN, corrigere eos debere peccata, 
non reprehendere. Patet campus, ſtat è contra acies, adverſa- 
rii dogma manifeſtum eſt: & * (ut Virgilianum aliquid inferam) 
<< illum aſpice contra, Qui vocat : Reſpondeant adverſario. Ali- 
ter teneant modum in diſputando, aliter virgam in docendo ; 
Xx me in libris ſuis, 2 vel prætermiſerim vel addiderim, 
dcoceant. Reprehenſores non audio, ſequor magiſtros. Delicata 
doctrina eſt, pugnanti ictus dictare de muro : ET QUUM 1PSE 
unguentis delibutus ſis, cruentum militem accuſare formidinis. 
Nec hoc dicens, ſtatim jactantiæ reus ſum, quod czteris dor- 
mientibus ſolus certaverim. Sed hoc dico, cautius eos poſſe 
pugnare, qui me viderint vulneratum. Nolo tale certamen ad- 
eas, in quo tantum te protegas: & torpente dextra, ſiniſtrà cly- 
peum circumferas. Aut feriendum tibi eſt, aut cadendum. 
on poſſum te æſtimare victorem, niſi adverſarium videro tru- 
cidatum. ER 3 55 | | 
Legimus, eruditiflime vir, in ſcholis pariter ; & Ariſtotelea 
illa vel de Gorgiz fontibus manantia, fimul didicimus, plura 
eſſe videlicet genera dicendi: & inter cætera, aliud eſſe yu- 
veoTixus icribere ; aliud Jywarixa;. In priori vagam eſſe diſpu- 
tationem ; & adverſario reſpondentem, nunc hæc, nunc illa 
proponere : Argumentari ut libet, aliud loqui, aliud agere ; pa- 
nem, ut dicitur, oſtendere; lapidem tenere. In ſequenti autem 
aperta frons; & ut ita dicam, REBELS neceſſaria eſt, Aliud 


ſent them, Tl promiſe to vindicate as to any 
particulars which ſhall be alledg'd. In the 
mean time, to prevent ſiniſter ſuſpicions and 


eſt quærere, aliud definire : In altero pugnandum : in altero 
dacendum eſt. Tu me ſtantem in prœlio, & de vita perieli- 
tantem ſtudioſus magiſter doceas ; Noli ex obliguio, & unde 
non putaris, vulnus inferre. Directo percute gladio. Turpe tibi 
eſt hoftem dolis ferire, non viribus. Quaſi non & hæc ars ſum- 
ma pugnantium ſit, alibi minari, alibi percutere. Legite, ob- 
ſecro vos, Demoſthenem: legite T'ullium ; ac ne forſitan Rhe- 
tores vobis diſpliceant (quorum artis eſt, veriſimilia magis quatn 
vera dicere) legite Platonem, Theophraſtum, Xenophontem, 
Ariſtotelem, & reliquos qui de Socratis fonte manantes, diverſis 
cucurrere rivulis: _ in illis apertum, quid ſimplex eſt? 
Quz verba non ſenſuum ? Qui ſenſus non viftoriz ? Origines, 
Methodius, Euſebius, Apollinaris, multis verſuum mullibus 
ſcribunt adversis Celſum & Porphyrium. Conſiderate quibus 
argumentis, & quam lubricis problematibus, diaboli ſpiritu 
contexta ſubvertant : Et quia interdum cogumtur loqui, non 
uod ſentiunt ; ſed quod neceſſe eſt, dicunt adversùs eos qui 
icuntur efſe Gentiles. Taceo de Latinis Scriptoribus, Ter-_ 
_ talliano, Cypriano, Minutio, Victorino, Lactantio, Hilario, ne 
non tam me defendiſſe, quam alios videar accusaſſe. Paulum 
Apoſtolum proferam, quem quotieſquumque lego, videor mihi 
non verba audire, ſed tonitrua, Legite Epiſtolas ejus, & maxime 
ad Romanos, ad Galatas, ad Epheſios, in quibus totus in cer- 
tamine poſitus eſt; & videbitis eum in teſtimoniis quæ ſumit 3 
de veteri Teſtamento, quam artifex, quam prudens, quam diſ- I 
ſimulator fit ejus quod agit. Videntur quædam verba ſimplicia, 
& quaſi innocentis hominis ac ruſticani; & qui facere nec decli- 
nare noverit inſidias: ſed quoquumque reſpexeris, fulmina ſunt. 
HFHeret in cauſsà, capit omne quod tetigerit : tergum vertit, ut 
ſuperet: fugam ſimulat, ut occidat. Calumniemur ergo illum, 
atque dicamus ei: Teſtimonia quibus contra Judzos vel cæteras 
hæreſes uſus es, aliter in ſuis locis, aliter in tuis Epiſtolis ſonant. 
Videmus exempla captiva, ſervierunt tibi ad victoriam, quæ 
ſuis in voluminibus non dimicant. Nonne vobis loquitur cum 
Salvatore: aliter foris, aliter domi loquimur? Turbæ para- 
bolas, diſcipuli audiunt veritatem. Proponit Phariſæis Dominus 
quæſtiones, & non ediſſerit. Aliud eſt docere diſcipulum, aliud 
adverſarium vincere. Hieron. Apolog. pro Lib. adv. Jovinian. 
ad Pammach. Ed, Bened. = | = _ | 
FE a. preju- 


1 


prejudices, let us go on farther with Ferom, 
ſelecting the moſt obnoxious Expreſſions, and 
ſeeing whether all that Fraud and Iniquity is 
intimated by them, which our Author out of 
pure good Nature and Charity ſuggeſts. Nos 
quod ſentiunt, fed quod neceſſe ejt dicunt, In our 
Author's Tranſlation, they alledg'd againſt the 
Gentiles, not Tobat they believed, but what they 
thought neceſſary. You obſerve our Author is 
railing here againſt Fraud and Infincerity, and 
yet diſpenſes with both in himſelf, in extract- 
ing this very paſſage of St. Ferom. For the 
Text of the Father is really this. Interdum co- 
guntur loqui non quod ſentiunt: fed quod neceſſe 
eſt, dicunt adverſus eos qui dicuntur eſſe Gentiles. 
Dey are forced ſometimes not to ſpeak what 
| they think, but they jay what is neceſſary (in 
thoſe Circumſtances) againſt thoſe who are call d 
| Gentiles. The words interdum and coguntur our 
Author induſtriouſly drops, that the Fathers 
may be thought akuays to ſpeak on theſe oc- 
caſions not what they believe, and without any 
ſort of Force, but by inclination and choice. 
This is not the firſt time that poor St. Ferom 
has been mangled and miſrepreſented ; the D:/- 
_ courſe on Freethinking, ſome years ago, fell un- 
der the ſharp rebuke of Phzleleutherus Ligfienſis (u) 
on this very account. But now behold the 
Conſtruction and Inference. The holy Fathers 
did not think themſelves oblig d to ſpeak the Truth, 
Fart. H. Ed. 6. Eo oi Ges 
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they thought by Oeconomy they might ſay one. 
thing and mean the contrary, The ſtinging Re- 
flection of this Sentence upon the Fathers, is 
plainly this, that they did not always Heal | 
the Truth, or their own Sentiments of things. 
He makes no allowance, you ſee, for the ſe- 
veral ways of not ſpeaking the Truth and heir 


own Sentiments, and therefore unleſs the Re- 


flection was deſign'd to be dull, inſipid, and 
impertinent, he muſt make no diſtinction be- 
tween them in Crime and Exception, and 


ground it on theſe very wiſe and judicious 
Principles. 1½. That on no occaſion you muſt 
ſay one thing and mean another. 2d. That 
at all times, and in all places, and to all Per- 
ſons you muſt ſpeak the Truth. En cor Zeno- 


doti ! en jecur Cratetis! So that according to 


principle the firſt; thoſe fine Oratorical Tropes, 
Allegories, Ironies, and Hyperbohes muſt all 
be banilh: d as wicked and abominable; for Al- 


legory has its name, quia (aw) xe prev ayopeer, 


A 08 vou, ſays one thing and means another. 


Irony, (x) cum per id quod dicimus, contrarium ſig- 


namus, when we ſpeak one thing, and ſignify the 


contrary. And an Hyperbole, quia (y) nempe 
veritatis limites excedimus, becauſe we exceed the 
bounds of truth (in it.) F or the ſame reaſon, 


thouſands of Proverbs, not excepting the 1 


© (aw) Voſſi Inſfilut. Orat. iD. + Capt. 1 11. 
(x) Ibid. Cap. 9. 
bl Ibid, 855 12 $. * 
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REMARKS 8 

| tural, the Fables of E/op, Phedrus, Avienus, 

muſt all be abhorr'd and decry'd as ſinful and 
fraudulent. Theſe perhaps will be ſaid to be 
wild and Romantick Conſequences, yet wild 
as they are, they are ſuch as my Author's am 

biguous and indeterminate Phraſes will bear; 

and ſure I may take the liberty of drawing 
cout ſuch on one fide, when he has been pleas d 
to be as wild and Romantick in his on the 
other. Now for principle the ſecond. Ac- 
cording to this, no Arguments may ever be 
us'd by Diſputants ad Hominem, that is, in Mr. 
| Locke's words, to preſs a Man with Conſequences 
drawn from his own Principles and Conceſſions. 
| Becauſe here they do not ſpeak their own in- 
ward Sentiments, /ed quod neceſſè eſt, what the 
nature and circumſtances of Diſpute oblige 
them to. According to this, we may never 
diſſemble, diſguiſe our thoughts, nor uſe any 


 fiftions to Children, Madmen, Impertinents, 


and Enemies, and in ſhort, on no occaſion, 
under no ſort of Circumſtances, and to no Per- 
ſons whatſoever, may we venture to practiſe 
any Feints, Reſerves, or Ambiguities in words 
or actions. Which yet is fully prov'd, not only 
to be lawful, but commendable in many Caſes, 
by Grotius (x ;), Puffendorf(a), and Barbeyrac (b). 
oy what is ſtill more dae our Author 


K. Jar, Bell. & Pac. th. 5. Cap. Ls 
la)] Lib. 4. Cap. 1. 
00 Not. * end. 
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himſelf, in another part of his Book (c), allows 
and contends for the fame thing. Though 
Speech, ſays he, was given Men to com- 
© municate their thoughts, and 'tis generally 
* for their common good, that Men /hould 
e ſpeak as they think, vet this common good 

e preſcribes certain Reftrietions. Deceiving an 
Enemy in a juſt War either by words or 
actions, if it tends to bring about the end 
* of the War, is certainly a Duty; and the 
« ſame Reaſon obliges People not to keep thoſe 
© Promiſes, tho ſworn to, which they have 
« been fore d to make to Robbers and Thieves. 
75 Friendſhip will ſometimes oblige Men 


ee deceive People, when it manifeſtly tends _ 


* to their good, and none are prejudic'd by 
< it ; and all practice it with relation to Chil- 
85 dren, ſick People, and Men in paſſion, | 
« Maſt he not be an ill Man indeed, who 
e would not fave an innocent Perſon, by tell. 
* ing his Purſuer a falſhood? This is a Duty 
© he owes to both the Purſuer and Purſued, 
« And if Men (as none ſcruple it) may bid 
*. their Servants ſay they are not at home, why 
e may they not, when filence is interpreted 
ec to their prejudice, deceive impertinent Peo- 
< ple, in ſuch matters where they have no 
e concern? 


Nuo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nods > 
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80 that it ſeems the whole Oæconom of - . 
Fathers, as here repreſented, may at laſt a- 
mount to no higher breach of Truth and Equi- 
than what is eaſily juſtified from common 
ellabliſtrd rules of Rhetorick, Logick, and 
Ethicks; and now the Objector is juſt where 
he firſt begun, he has not advanc'd one ſtep 
in the proof * of his Charge againſt the Fathers, 
and may een perplex and rack his invention for 
etranecus evidence of their Fraud, ſince he 
finds their Confeſſions will "ove — crimi- 
2 againſt thei, 


+ 5 ND A 42045 1 ng þ ' ſacred that could 

I Yay being chang'd either in whole or in part (d). 
Very ' ſevere, ſarcaſtical, and comprehenſive 
truly! Nothing excepted from change and cor- 
ruption, tho ever ſo ſacred! Tis well for us 
Chriſtians that the Charge is delivered in gene- 
rals, otherwiſe perhaps it might have made 
_ ſome impreſſion on the Reader, and the Prieft 
have been put to the difficult taſk of a parti- 
cular Anſwer. But, pray, let the Reader ob 
ſerve in this place, the ſudden tranſition and 
artful variation in ſtyle. He ſays not a word 
of particular Fathers concern'd in this and the 
following Forgeries. And yet the connexion 
of this and the Sentence preceding requires 

() Chriſtiani a5 old &c. 142. Ed, LY og 
" 7 FPG 12». 
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that what is alledg d, ſhould at leaſt be under 


ſtood of no other Perſons but the Fathers. 


So that the latent Scheme and Artifice here is to 
cheat and delude the Reader by a ſly Innuendb, 
without directly ming! his own veracity and | 
Ged. 


WII, fs to make good this general 
Charge, ſome particular inſtances of Forgery 


are alledg'd, Even the Canons of the famous 
Council of Nice, as well as the Canons of other 


Councils have been falkfy'd. Surpriſing and per- 


tinent Diſcovery! Our Author brings nothing 


either new or de proprio but Inference and Ap- 
plication, The thing and ſtory it ſelf has been 


X known for many Years, but he is the firſt that 


attempts to prove a general corruption from 


particular Inſtances, and throws the fault of 
all upon the Holy Futhers. Allowing ſome 


few Canons of Councils to be falſify d. I aſk 
him, by whom were they falſify d? Not by 

the n Daille. himſelf does not offer to 
charge them with this, tho he is the Man that 
furniſhes our hort with all theſe materials. 
He tells us from Sirmond the Jeſuit, that the 


441 Canon of the 47h Council of Carthage 


in 398 was falſify d. But by whom? By Gra- 
tian a Monk and Canoniſt of the 12th Cen- 
fury in his Book of Decretals 0. Again, 72 
| ſays 
0 Cn erat Concili G N quarti Clericus ne 5 | 


| nan nutriat, nec barbam * Hi ic Canon in Decretalibus fic 


muti- 


- 


 fays that the 2d Canon of the 1/ Council of 
Orange was falfify'd. By whom? By the ſame 
Geratian (F). The ſame Information does he give 
us of ſeveral other Canons (g); that Gratian had 
taken the liberty to alter their genuine form, 
and to ſuit them to the Principles and Practice 


mutilatus recitatur; Si quis ex clericis comam relaxaverit, anatbe- 
na fit. . Cur ? Quia nimirum (inquit Sirmondus) Pofguam con- 
tra canonem radi a clericis barba cæpit, canonem qui vetaret, extare 
non placuit. Dallzus de Uſu Patr. Cap. 4. | | 5 
(J) Canon erat (eodem quoque Sirmondo ex Manuſcriptis 
Libris auctore) Arauficanz 1. Synodi, negans chriſina ſemel in 
Baptiſmo acceptum repeti poſiea neceſſe e. Gratianus Canonem 
fic effingit, ac fi plane contra affirmaret Chriſmatis repetitionem 
_ eſſe neceſſariam. Cs HCY TENT | 
() Canon erat Trullanus x x x vi. Renowantes, que à CL Pa- 
tribus in hac d Deo conſervandd & regia urbe, &c. conſtituta ſunt, 
 DECERNIMUS, ut thronus CPus æqualia priwilegia cum antique 
| Rome thrano obtineat, & in Eccleſraſticis, ut ille, rebus, magnifiat, 
wt qui fit ſecundus poſt illum. Et hunc quoque Solertiſſimus 
Gratianus ad ſui ſæculi guſtum ita temperavit; Renowantes (in- 
quit) Sancti CP. decreta Concilii, PETIMUS, ut CP. Sedes fimi- 
lia privilegia, que ſuperior Roma habet, accipiat; NON TAMEN 
in Eccliſiaſticis rebus magniſicetur, ut illa; Sed hec ſecunda poſt 
illam exiſtens prius quam Alexandrina ſedes numeretur. Liquet 
Gratianum JuRs illo ſuo (quod ei tribuit Sirmondus) hic quo- 
que uſum eſſe; jure ſcilicet quidvis pro re Romana mentiendi 
a : quo & alibi uſus eſt non ſemel: ut cum canonem 
Synodi Carthag. IV. ſimpliciter vetantem, ne mulier, quamwvis 
docta, aliguos baptizare "oh mr : ipſe ne ſuos pulfaret, qui mu- 
heri, etiam indoctæ, baptizandi jus in neceſſitate concedunt, 
adhibità exceptione ita callide diluit ; Mulier, quamwvis dacta & 
ana, wviros in conventu docere, wel aliguas baptizare non pre- 
| Jumat, sI neceſſitate cogente. Fandem artem alibi in mollien- 
do Milevitanorum Patrum canone adhibet, dum quod illi olim 
ſimpliciter & abſolute decreverant, excommunicandos quicumque 
trans mare appellaſſent, ipſe cum exceptione fic recitat ; Ad 
tranſmarina autem, qui putaverit appellandum, a nulla intra A- 
fricam in communionem ſuſcipiatur, vis I forte Romanam ſedem 


appellawerit. Plura alia ſunt exempla, _ 5 F 
e he os tas 0 
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of the Church of Rome in his own time. But 


not one ſingle Inſtance of ſuch falſſſicution does 
he ever produce in the Hoy Fathers, BE 


As to the Canons of the Conncil of Nice i in 
particular, I aſſure him not only that they ſuffer 
no 57 7 ification from the Holy Fathers, but that by 


many of them they were very induſtriouſly pre- 
ſerv'd and vindicated from it. A whole Council 


of Biſhops at Carthage A. D. 419 (5), made a 


ſtrict ſearch and inquiry for authentick Copies of 
thoſe very Canons, and received them from 


Conſtantinople and Alexandria with Epiſtles from 
Atticus and Cyril preſiding at that time in thoſe 
great Secs (i). Beſides theſe Ryfinus (), Theodo- 
ret (I), Gelafius Cyzicenus (m), and the Verſions 


of Dionyſus, and Tfidore mention and. repreſent 


noother Canons of Nice — thoſe which are 


3 1 genuine. 


Tux he goes on. And theſe jug Con 


of Nice the Popes for many Ages impos d on the 


Chriſtian World as genuine, It's plain from hence 


that our wiſe Author knows little or nothing 
about the org d Canons. The forg'd Canons 


of Nice properly ſo call'd were not fo much 


) Council. Harduin. Tom. 1. p. 1 


244. 
(7) Ibid. p. 944, 945. Fabric. Biblioth. Gree. "Ta 11. Lib. 


n 
V Hiſt. Eecl. Lib. rt. cap. 7. 
() Hift. Eccl. Lib. 1. cap. 8. 
0 Act. Conc. Nicen. Lib. 2. cap. 31. 


2 
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a8 heard of in Europe before the Year 1560, 
and ſome Years after that in Pope Pius the 445 
time Baptiſta a Jeſuit —_— them to Rome 

from Alexandria, and from his Arabick Manu- 
ſcript Piſanus publiſh'd them in Latin firſt; 
after him with additional ones Franci/cus Tur. ' 

rianus, and in the Year 1645 Abrabam Ecchel. 
 Jenfis publiſh'd them and many other ſpurious 

Conſtitutions of Nice in a Latin "Tranſlation 

likewiſe. Laſtly, in the Year 1672, our ex- 

cellent and learned Bp. Beveridge gave us an ac- 
count of Joſephus AÆgyptiuss Arabick Verſion 
or Paraphraſe of the ſame Canons, with very 
eurious Annotations upon that of the XX ge- 
nuine. This is the true and authentick Hiſtory 

() of the forg'd Canons, which are faid to 

have been imposd for many * hy tbe Ow 

on the en World. $8 


Bur to be fair and] ingenuous with my Au- 
thor, there is, I allow, an old Story of the 
Nicene Canons, which it is not impoſſible for 
him to allude to, tho with much confufion and 
error; which is this. In (o) the Year 418, Zo- 
Jimus Biſhop of Rome on occaſion of a late Ap- 
al of one Apiarius an African Preſbyter to 
im, ſent Fauſtinus a Biſhop, and Philippus and 


(*) Job. Ludolph. Hiſt. Æthi N cg cap. 4. Ne. 29. Be- 
ver. ad „ Can. on 211. ibl. Græc. Tom. 11. 
Lib. 6. cap 

(o) Cod. 8 6. E Afric. ap. Harduin. Cone. Tom. f. p· 941. 
Cave Hiſt. Litter. Vol. 2. * 155. 3 Iſagog. P. — Apt. 

Ch 


Aulus two Preſbyters as his Legates, with a 

| Commonitorium or Mandate to the African Coun- 
cil aſſembled at that time in Carthage. Among 
other particulars of this Commonitorium, there 
was one in the higheſt degree offenſive to the 
African Biſhops, concerning Appeals from all 
other Provinces to the Biſhop of Rome. Zaſi- 
mus alledg'd for this extraordinary Prerogative 
of the Roman See the Canons of Nice, which 
afterwards prov'd to be not the Canons of Nice 
but of Sardica. This is the Story, which it is 
not impoſſible, I ſay, for our Author to allude 
to, when he charges the Canons of Nice with 
falkfication, and the Popes of Rome with im- 
poſing them on the Chriſtian World for many 
Ages. I am the moreinclin'd to think this was 
his meaning, becauſe Daillè (p) has taken par- 
ticular notice of it to the ſame purpoſe, though 
with, much more exaCtneſs and propriety. - | 


Bor to cut off any pretence or retreat of 
this kind, I will lay open this affair without 
any gloſs or diſguiſe. It is then an indiſpu- 
table fact indeed, that Zofmus did alledge to 
the African Biſhops the Canons of Sardica un- 
der the Name and Title of Nicene. But 1/8. 
I cannot underſtand, by what propriety of 
Speech Zofimus can be faid on this account to 


a the famous Canons of Nice. To falffy is 5 


ce&rtainly to alter, corrupt, and disfigure the 


(9 Uſu Patr. Cap. 3. „ 
N Foes Canons 
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3 Canons, with reſpect to Subſtance and Form. 

No nothing like this is committed by Zgſi- 
mus either in Nicene or Sardican en They 
both continued juſt as they were from the be- 
ginning, without being either enlarg'd or dimi- 


niſh d. Therefore the moſt that Zofmus ought 


J to be charged with is a Miſquotation with 


regard to title, common to numberleſs Wri- 
ters Antient and Modern, by accidental miſ- 


take. 24. There is no fort: of proof or evi- 


dence from Hiſtory, that Zogfimus cited them 
in this manner with deſign to impoſe upon o- 
thers. The contrary ſeems very clear, that 
Zofimus himſelf was led into an error by the 


1 Collection of Canons then publiſh'd and re- 
..ceiv'd at Rome. In the Year 167 5, Paſchaſus 
1  Queſnel p roduc'd in a large Appendix to the 


Works i Leo the Great, an old Collection of 
Roman Canons ſuperior in Antiquity to that 


Hof Dionyſius Exiguus, which contains the Nicene 


Zand Sardican Canons joyn'd together without 


diſtinction, making the whole number 46. 
The title at the head in the MSS. is Canones 


Nicæni Concilii ſub titulis 46. This Collection 
of Canons Queſnel in a learned Diſſertation 


4 pon. it (9) ſhews was . Which Pope Innocent 


Hh | and 
E (9) Aﬀerimus non alles canones A Nom Ecclefia Innocen- 
ti tate ſuſceptos, ſuoque habuiſſe inſertos Codicj, quam qui 
vel Nicæni reverà erant, vel pro Nicænis habebantur, eiſque ac- 
¶cenſebantur à Romænis, eo modo quo in noſtro codice repræ- 


ſentantur. Qugſncl. Diſſertat. 12. Cap. 2. 


Facile igitur in eam | ſententiam inclino, Romanum Codicem à A 
| Nicer | 


N 
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and Zofimus made uſe of; and from hence he 
accounts for the falſe quotations of the NMicene 
and Sardican Canons by thoſe two Biſhops of 


| Rome. Qusſtiels Hypotheſis and Arguments 


have had ſo much weight in the learned World, 
that Fabricius (r) does not ſcruple to acquieſce 


Nicænæ Sardicenſiſiue Synodorum temporibus ad uſque Inno- 
centii Zoſimique ætatem, nullos alios Canones regulaſque Ec- 
cleſiaſticas complexum eſſe præter Nicæni Sardicenſiſque Con- 
cilii Canones; neque Sæaradicenſes in illo locum habuiſſe, niſi 
uia pro Nicenis habiti ſunt, eorumque zamine veſtiti, ac eis fine 


ulla diſtinctione ſubjuncti. Id. Ibid. 


Ex pluribus priſcorum Romæ Epiſcoporum Epiſtolis, atque 


ex Canonibus in Africam a Zofimo Papa miſſis ſub Nicænorum 


Canonum nomine, quamvis Sardicenſes eos fuiſſe jam in con- 


feſſo fit, certum pene hactenus fuit apud eruditos, Romanam 


Eccleſſam utriuſque concilii canones habuille {bi invicem wel im- 
mixtos vel ſubjectos fine ulld diſtinctionis inter utroſque not; cum- 


que novatores Zoſimg affectati mendacii ac meditate. impeſturæ 
crimen procacibus verbis impingere præſumpſerunt, nihil me- 


lius noſtri habuere, quam ut modeſt faterentur pro Nicænis 
Canonibus Sardicenſes ab illo habitos, & aſſererent id ex & 


profectum, ut ſcribit Marca, quad ed tempeſtate Canones Mcæni 
E Sardicen/es in eodem wolumine deſcripti efſent nullo diſcrimine 


adbibito, ſub tituls Canonum Nicnorum. Probabilis quidt®m con- 
jectura, fi vetuſit codicis auctorilate niteretur, qui nondum emer- 
fit 2 tenebris. — Sed nunc tandem codex integer prodit in lucem, 
ejuſque ope probabilis Catholicorum Scriptorum conjectura in 
certum jam evadit Argumentum. Id. Cap. 4. f 
) Supereſt, ut notitiam collectionum Latinarum, quam pro- 
miſi, ſubjungam, atque ita capiti huic de Canonibus Eccleſia- 
ſticis finem imponam. 7 | 
Pro antiquifſima omnium habendus Codex Canonum Eccle- 
fix Romanz, quem ex Codice duplici, Oxonienſi per Edvar- 
dum Bernhardum tranſmiſſo, ac Thuaneo primus vulgavit cele- 
berrimus Vir Paſchaſius Queſnellus cum Leonis Magni operibus 
Pariſ. 1675. 4. & Lugd. 1700. fol. Hic nempe ipſi videtur 
codex, cujus ut antiquioris Dionyſus Exiguus meminit, & cujus 
confuſione teſtatur ſe impulſum, ut novam ipſe Canonum edi- 
tionem adornaret. In hoc Canon Viceſimus Nicænus preter- 
. | miſſus, 
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in them, and Buddeus is very inclinable to do 
the ſame (//). So that we muſt not charge at 
random either Innocent or Zaſimus with fraud, 
but the antient Collector of Roman Canons 
whoever he was, with confuſion and negli- 
ence. The fame Anſwer will ſerve to take- 

off all Daillè's objections againſt Leo the Great. 
He too, like Zoſimus his Predeceſſor, had quoted 
in an Epiſtle * to the Emperor TBeoagſius, a 


Slardican Canon for a Nicene, deceived it is cer- 


tain, in the ſame manner by his Roman Col- 
lection of Canons. And it is more than pro- 
bable, that if Daz/? himſelf had lived to ſee, 
What the learned Queſne!l has produc'd and 
argued on this ſubject, he would not have 


miſſus, & Canones Sardicenfes cum Nicenis ita permixti extant, ut 
Canones Nicenos numeret 46, vel 47. ut in Codice Atrebatenſe, 
vel, ut in MS. Ozonienfi, 48. Hinc Sardicenſes pro Nicænis lau- 
dat Innocentius 1. (A. 416. defunctus) qui ſolos etiam Nicænos 
Canones a Romana Ecelefia receptos alibi teſtatur; pro Sardi- 
_ cenfi viciſsim Nicænum Canonem adduxit Ferrandus Diaconus ; 
qua de re, & quomodo Codex ille novis ſubinde incrementis ſub 
Innocentio, Zofimo, Cæleſtino, & Leone Magno fuerit auctus, & 
excreverit in illam Capp. 98. magnitudinem, conſulere juvabit 

laudatum Qzeſnellum. Bibliotb. Græc. Tom. 11. Lib, 6. cap. 1 


„59, OO, 25 OC 
(/) Jam ante Dionyſii exigui verſionem canonum Eccleſiæ O- 
rientalis, novamque collectionem, quæ ſæculo ſexto prodiit, & de 
qua deinceps dicemus, codicem quendam canonum in Eccleſia 
Lomana receptum fuiſſe, poſitum hodie apud Viros eruditiſſi- 
mos eſt extra controverſiam. Imo Codicem huncce antiquum Ec- 
cleſiæ Romanz ex tenebris tandem erutum in lucem protraxit, 
& cum Leonis Magni operibus edidit Paſchaſius Quęſnellus, cujus 
E&x peculiaris de Codice canonum E ccleſiæ Romanæ omnium, qui hu- 
7 prodierunt antiguiſſimo, nunc pri mum in lucem edito, extat 
Diſſertatio c. Buddei Jſagoge 2 757. 738. „ 
Epiſt. 40. Ed, Queſnel. & ap. Harduin. Conc. Tom. 2. p. 23, 26. 

| | TS, Dag wrote _ 
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wrote ſome things which now appear in his 


Book, nor have fill'd his head with ſo LY _ 
ſaſpicions and Faloubes. | | 


As to the impoſing theſe o or any other forg'd 
Canons of Nice on the Chriſtian World for 
many Ages, tis nothing but Dream and Chi- 
mæra. This I have prov'd before of one fort 
of Canons, and the fame is apparent with re- 
gard to the caſe before us. The Sardican Ca- 
nons were not made till the Year 357, andin 
the Year 419, whatever cheat or impoſture had 
aſs'd about them, was all diſcover'd and ſet 
aſide. Where now ſhall we reckon the many 
Ages of this reigning Impoſture. in the Chriſtian 
World, betyeen the Years 347 and 419? Be- 
fides it is plain, that the Sardican Canons were 
never impos d at all for Nicene on the Greek or 
African Churches. The African Council tells 
Bomface Succeſſor of Agimus in 419, Quam- 
VIS plurimos codices legerenus, nuſquam in Nice- 
n Concilio in Latints Cadicibus legimus, quemad- 
modum in fupradieto Commonitorio inde directa 
fit, Tho' we have read, ſay they, many Co- 
Dies, get do we no where find 5 in the Latin (ob- 
taining in Africa) Copies of the Nicene Council 
and its Canons, what is quoted and urg d from 
thence in the Commonitorium mention 'd above (t). 
From whence it is clear, that the African Bi- 


(:) Epiſt. Conc. Afric, ad Banilacium ap. Harduin, Conc. Tom. 


1. P. 965. . 
ſhops - 


. Chriſtianity as old S. p p- 90 


ſhops had Werber e the Sardican Canons 


diſtinct from thoſe of Mice, and had never been 


perſuaded by the Biſhops of Rome to confound 


0 the one with the other. So in the Eaſt we 


find, that Atticus Biſhop of Conſtantinople ſent 


to the African Council a genuine Copy of the 


Canons of Nice, without intermixture of thoſe 


of Sardica, and his Letter ſhews, that he had 


heard nothing of Papal Impoſitions in this re- 


ſpect. Neither was there any inſtance or foot - 
ſtep of it in the Meſtern Churches any farther 


than the Diſtrict of Rome. And 2ye/ſnelhas ſpent a 


whole Chapter (u) in the Diſſertation mention'd. 


above, to ſhew, that the Church of Rome had a 5 

Code or Bookof Canons peculiar to itſelf, diſtinde 
from that of any other, which I do not find 
that the antient Popes attempted ever to im- 


poſe upon other Churches. So that 1 leave the 


Reader to judge who is guilty of the greateſt 


Impoſition, the antient Faun of N or our 
magen Deiſt. 5 680 


ſe | * 
33 Is pes 0 F ah Eccleſiaſtical, ind 7 


| Lay- Learning is this. The antient Liturgies, tho” 
things of daily uſe, underwent divers Alterati- 
ons (). Profound and ingenious Sentence! The 
turn of. Which is. ſo rational d a Jan nat the | 


= See — p. s 
(a) Diſſertat. 12. Cap. 4. 


very 
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very thing which is deſign'd to enforce and ag- 
gravate its charge, muſt ſerve to extenuate and 
ſpoil it. Alteration in Liturgies is a Crime (it 
ms) with our Author, the more heinous and 
unpardonable, becauſe they are things of daily 


uſe ; whereas on the contrary, for this very 


reaſon there is not any Crime or Forgery at all 
in it. It appears indeed ſufficiently from Goar (x), 
Mabillon (y), Le Nourry (a], Renaudot (a), and 
others, that the antient Officers of Churches. 
have not continued pure and free from addi- 
tions and variations. But this does not prove 
any Fraud or Forgery in the caſe. Liturgies 
were fram'd at firſt by the Spiritual Governors 
of the Church, for the uſe and ſervice of par- 
ticular Churches, and this was a power which 
every Biſhop of the Church was inveſted with, | 
chat is, no one Biſhop or ſet of Biſhops as ſuch +: 
Had any more Right or Authority to uſe it than 
another. Therefore, if any publick Office 
had been introduc'd by any Biſhop or Biſhops 
at one time, this was not a neceſfary Form and 
Preſcription to the Biſhops of all ſucceeding 
Ages, but they by Epiſcopal Authority were 
fill left at liberty to vary and improve at diſ- 
cretion, as occaſions and exigencies ſhould re- 
quire. Thus we are told % * e 
FFF 
2 Apparat. ad Biblioth. Max. Diſſertat. 2 Ed. 1694. 


() Diſſertat. de Liturg, Orient. Orig. & Auctor. Cap. 4. 
00 Mabillon. Liturg, Gallic, 1 7 "_ J. 
| 8 Bihop 
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Biſhap of Name, in the fifth Century, alter'd 


WV Heng Liturgy which had been in Uſe 
befare his time, and that Gregory after him, in 
the 6th Century, made Alterations in the Form 


of Gelaſius, Yet did neither Gelgſius nor Gre- 
gory incur any Charge of Forgery, becauſe 


what they did, they did in the publick View, 


and for the Uſe of the Publick, and by a juſt 


and equal Authority. The Caſe is the ſame 
with reſpect to the Greek Church. Suppoſe 


that Bai or Chryſoſtom drew up and publiſhed 


| Liturgical Forms for the uſe of the Greek 


Churches, and that. theſe Liturgical Forms in 
after-Ages received Alterations from the Biſhops 
their Succeſſors. Where was the Fraud and 


Poorgery in all this? Both Bai and Chryſs tam, 


and all their Succeſſors, acted equally in this 
Reſpect as Governors of the Church; and the 


Forms and Rituals of this kind are not to be 
_ confader'd as private Writings, but as public 


Offices, to ſerve as general Rules to the Wor- 


ſhip of whole Churches, and therefore obliged 
to ſubmit to the Changes and Regulations off 
thoſe who preſide as Directors in thoſe Churches. 


To bring the Caſe ſtill nearer home. How 
many ſeveral Reviews and Corrections has the 


Engliſh Liturgy undergone from King Edward 


-the Sixth, to the preſent Time, And yet no 
Injury has been done to the firſt Compilers; 
nor can any juſt Cenſures and Reflections be 


caſt * their Succeſſors og this Account, 


2 
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If indeed it ſhould happen, that Aſter-Altera 


tions are of ſuch a Nature as directly to cor- 
rupt the true Doctrine and Worſhip, or ma- 
nifeſtly tend to it, then are they certainly cul- 

ble, and without Authority; and the Blame 
and ill Conſequences of them muſt inevitably 
fall on the Governors who made them. But 
ſtill, even theſe Alterations are not properly 
to de charged with Forgery and Fraud, but 
with Error or Superſtition. Theſe are Crimes 
very different, and eaſily ſeparable from one 
another. The latter may proceed from want 
of Knowledge or Judgment, but the former 
from a bad and corrupt Difpoſition, I con- 
_ clude this Head in the Words of the learned 
Mr. Bingham and Renaudot. The firſt fays (e), 
The very Liberty which every Biſbop had to frame 
"the Liturgy of his own Church, was one Rea- 
jun why none of theſe are now remaining perfect 
and entire, as they were at firſt compoſed for 
the Uſe of ſuch a particular Church, For the 
Dan of them being only for the Ufe of ſuch 

@ particular Church, there avas no great Reaſon 
to be very ſolicitous either to communicate and 
Aiſfuſe the Knowledge of them .to other Chrrches, 
or to preſerve ew entire to Poſterity, who 
were not preciſely tied 2% to the Uſe of them, 
but might frame others at their own Di ere. i 
tion. The latter makes this very juſt and 
wile Obſervation; Publicis Ecelgfarun Melis 


5 Antiq. Chriſt. Book 13. Chap. 5. Sect. 3. 
"IE. Sacra 
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Sacramentalibus addita eſſe ſequentibus feeculis ea, 
que omnium communi conſenſu inter ſacra re- 
citabantur, interpolatio yon eff, ſed ad uſum 
cujuſque temporis accommodatio, publica Au- 
toritate, non privato cujuſcunque conſilio, aut 5 


8 per Haden facta 2 
Iv. 


| Nay even the Creeds * the 1 hs ; 
0 be he ſacred Depoſitum of the Faith, ; 


ad the fame fate (e). Here again we ſee the 


ſame juſtneſs and propriety of thought, as in 
the article above. The Creeds, as he ſays, 
have had the ſame fate with the Liturgies in 
alterations, and this is interpreted audacious 

| Preſumption and Forgery, becauſe they were 
thought the ſacred Depofitum of the Faith. 
What is the meaning of the ſacred Depofitum 
of the Faith, is not eaſy to determine. How- - 
ever I gueſs, that this phraſe is to ſignify, that 
Creeds were thought to contain all the neceſ- 
fary articles of Faith, and then the Iniquity 
of altering the Creeds is to lie in altering and 
varying the neceſſary Articles of Faith. This 
is the only Senſe of the Words which I can 
_ apprehend to be pertinent to our Author's pur- 


= 9 5 and therefore muſt take it for granted 


1 4 Diſſertat. de hs Orient. Orig, & Autorit. c 3. 
. e) — as old Sc. ibid. 
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in the preſent Remark. And as to the truth 
of what our Author advances under this Con- 
ſtruction, it is all imaginary, groundleſs, and 
unwarrantable. The notion has been lately 
| confuted by an excellent Writer of our own (J, 
and therefore I chuſe to return my . Anſwer 
at preſent to it in his Words and Arguments, 
as being perfectly clear, rational, and agree- 
able to Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity. © Creeds were 
© never intended to contain, as it were, a 
certain quantity of Faith, as neceſſary to 
bring Men to Heaven, and no more than 
2 hg neceſſary. Were this. the caſe, all Creeds 
* ought preciſely to have confiſted of an equal 
number of Articles, and the fame indivi- 
« dual Articles: whereas there are no two 
© 'Creeds any where to be found which an- 
e ſwer to ſuch exactneſs. A plain Argument 
that the Church in forming of Creeds early 
e and late went upon no ſuch view, but up- 
eon quite another Principle. The wag of 
ee all was, to keep up as ſtrictly as poflible 
«© the whole Compages or Fabrick of the 
* Chriſtian Faith as it ſtands in Scripture. And 
« if any part came to be attack'd, they were 
* abend to bend all their cares to ſaccour and 
e relieve that part, in order ſtill to ſecure the 
© whole. Some few of the main Stamina, or 
chief lines were taken care of from the firſt, | 


TS 7; ) Dr. Vaterland's Critical * of the — Creed, 
p- * &c, Edit. 2d. | 


and ſcarce any thing more, becauſe the form 


of Baptiſm led to it. As to other Articles, 
or larger Explications of This, They came 
in occaſionally, according as This or That 
part of the Chriſtian Faith ſeem'd moſt to 
be endanger d, and to require preſent Relief. 


And as This varied in ſeveral Countries, or 


Churches, (ſome being more diſturbed than 


_ © cothers, and ſome with one kind of Hereſy, 


others with another) ſo the Creeds likewiſe 
varied; ſome inſiſting particularly upon This 
: Article, others upon That, as need required, 


and all ſtall endeayouring to keep up and 


maintain one whole and intire Syſtem of 
the Chriſtian Faith, according to the true 
and full meaning of ſacred Writ. There 1s 
nothing more in it than the very nature and 
© circumſtance of the Thing neceſſarily leads 
to. I may illuſtrate the caſe a little farther 


by an eaſy parallel between matters of Faith, 


and matters of Practice. The ſum of Chri- 


ſtian Practice is contain'd in Two brief Rules, 


To love God, and to love one's Neighbour ; 
< which comprehend all. No one needs more 
© than This; nor indeed can there be any 
ee thing more, But then a perverſe Man ma wy 
0 


poſſibly underſtand by God, not the true G 


the God of Jeus and Chriſtians, but ſome 
other of his o.] Ü 8 ſuch as has 
„ ie 
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and made up the firſt Creeds: particularly 
the Doctrine of the Trinity briefly hinted, 
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© been received by Pagans, or Hereticks : And 
He may underſtand by Neighbour one of his 
% own Country only, or Tribe, or Sect, or Fa- 
e mily, Well then, to obvidte any ſach me- 


„ thod of undermining Chriſtian Practice, it 
© will be neceſſary to be a little more parti- 


* zicular than barely to lay down in brief, To 


© love God, and one's Neighbour : We muſt add, 
The true God, the God of Fews and — 


* ftians, That very God and none elſe: And 
*.as to Neighbour, we muſt inſiſt upon it, that 
ce it means, not This or That Sed, Tribe, Party, 


: e Kc. but all Mankind. And now our Rule 
* of Practice begins to extend and inlarge it- 
«« ſelf beyond its primitive Simplicity; but not 


« without reaſon. To proceed a little farther; 


_ © Miſtakes, and perverſe Sentiments may ariſe | 
in the interpreting the word Love, fo as 


cc thereby to evacuate and fruſtrate the Pri- 
* mary, and Fundamental Rule: To correct 


and remove which, it may be neceſſary ſtill 


** farther to large the Rule of Practice, and 
to branch it out into many other particulars ; 

«© which to mention would be needleſs. Now 
* if ſuch a method as This will of courſe be 
** neceſſary to preſerve the Eſſentials of Prac- 


ice; let it not be thought ſtrange, if the 
like has been made uſe of to preſerve the 


* Eſſentials vf Faith. There is the ſame Rea- 
„ ſon, and the like Occaſion for both: And 
46 if due care be taken in Both, to make all 
"208 the 
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the Branches hang naturally upon- hs Pri- 


mary and Fundamental Rules, and to adopt 
no. foreign ones, as belonging thereunto when 
they really do not; then there is nothing 


in this whole Affair but a juſt and prudent 
Care about what moſt of all deſerves it, 
and ſuch as will be indiſpenſably required 
in every faithful Miniſter or Steward of the 
M yſteries of God. To return to our point 
in Hand: As more and more of the ſacred 
© Truths, in proceſs of Time, came to be 
mm oppoſed, or brought in Queſtion ; ſo Creeds 
e have been inlarged in proportion; and an 
explicite Profeſſion of more and more Ar- 
ticles required of every Candidate for Bap- 
tiſm. And becauſe This was not ſecurity | 
ſufficient, ſince many might forget, or not 


know, or not attend to what They had 
profeſs d in their Baptiſm (by Themſelves 


or by their Sureties) it was found highly 
expedient, and neceſſary to inſert one or 
more Creeds in the ſtanding, and daily Of- 
fices of the Church, to remind People of 
That Faith which They had ſolemnly in- 


gaged to maintain, and to guard the unwa 


againſt the wily Attempts of Hereticks to 
pervert them. This is the plain and true 


Account of Creeds, and of " ag in the 
* Chriſtian Churches, 


IN 
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In another place *, conſidering Creeds in 


n 


a view ſomething different, the learned Au- 
thor ſpeaks thus. It is a Miſtake to ima- 


<c 
«c 


cc 
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gine that Creed were, at firſt, intended to 
teach, in full and explicife Terms, all that 


ſhould be neceſſary to be believ'd by Chri- 
ſtians. They were deſign'd rather for Hints 


and Minutes of the main Credenda, to be 
recited by Catechumens before Baptiſm : And 
they were purpoſely contrived ſhort, that 
They might be the more eaſily retain'd in 
Memory, and take up the leſs Time in re- 
citing. Creeds, very probably, at firſt were 
ſo far from being Paraphraſes or Explications 
of the Form of Baptiſm, (or of Scripture 
Texts) that they went no farther, or very 


little farther, than the Form it ſelf; and 


wanted as, much Explaining and Paraphra- 


Vg, in order to be (any Tr diſtinctly un- 


derſtood, as any other Words, or Forms, 
could do. Hence it was that the Catechumens 
were to be inſtructed in the Creed, previouſly 


to Baptiſm, for many Days together. Ferom 


ſays, for forty Days, and particularly men- 
tions the Doctrine of the Trinity as the Sub- 


ject matter of Inſtruction for all that Time. 


The Author of the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions 


gives us a Summary of what the Catechu- 


mens were generally taught, previouſly to 
Baptiſm : And among the Heads of Inſtru- 


„ tion | 
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Aion there intimated, the firſt and principal 
3 relates to the Doctrine of the Trinity. Cyril 


of Feruſalem has left us a whole Courſe f 
Catecbetical Lectures, which He drew up for 


the uſe of thoſe that ſtood Candidates for 
„ Baptiſm: And There we find that He is 
very large and particular in explaining thoſe 
© Parts of the Creed, which concern the Na- 
e ture, Character, and Offices of Father, Son, 
9 Holy Ghoſt. Creeds would have been of 
ce ſmall uſe to Catechumens, without this Me- 
<< thod of preparatory allen : And yet it 
<* ſeems to have been ſolely for the uſe of Such 


et that Creed were originally intended; being 


« firſt uſed only in the Office of Baptiſm, and 
but by degrees taken in to make a part of 
* the common and daily Liturgies of the 
* Church. From hence we ſee the reaſon 
hy Creeds were no larger, nor no more ex- 
e plicite; being but a kind of Recapitulation of 
©. what the Catechumens had been taught more 
at large, the main Heads whereof were com- 
** mitted to Memory, and publickly recited, 
e and ſo became a Creed. A ſhort Summary 

of Credenda might then be ſufficient, after 
te the '(Catechumens had been fully and particu- 
© larly inſtructed in the Senſe of every Ar- 


- . ticſe. I ſhall obſerve farther, that as Creeds 


became gradually inlarged, it was rather by 
ee the Addition of zew Articles (new I mean 
L with reſpect to the Creeds, and their inſer- 
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« tion into them, tho” believ'd by the Faith- 


cc 


ful from the Beginning) than by a more ex- 


cc. Wray opening of the older, except in ſome 


cc 


cc 


ce 


Ty 
CC 
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thus briefly ; 1 believe in God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghoſt. Baptiſm of Repen- 


ticular Cafes. The reaſon of which ſeems 
to be, that Exphcations of former Articles 
might ordinarily be left to the Catechi/ts to 
ſupply by way of Catechetical Inſtruction. 
It was ſufficient for Creeds to have hinted 
what was moſt Material, and to abound in 
Matter, rather than in Words, to anſwer the 


Uſe intended, As Herefies gave occaſion, 


new Articles were inſerted in, or added to 


the Creeds ; not that They were onginally 


of greater Importance than any other Arti- 


cles omitted, but the Oppoſition made to 


ſome Doctrines rendred it the more neceſ- 
fary, to infiſt upon an explicite Belief and 
Profeſſion of them. To inſtance in the Feru- 


falem Creed, the oldeſt, it may be, of any 


that is extant. The Article of the Trinity 
was undoubtedly in it from the Beginning, 
and perhaps none other; and That expreſs d 


tance, Remiſſion of Sons, Catholick Church, 


Reſurrection of the Fleſh, Life everlaſting, 
are ſo many new Articles, probably added 


afterwards, as there was e 1 The reſt 


are Inſertions and Explications, giving. a 


more particular Defcription of the Na- 


ture, Character, and Offices of the Three 
" Per- 


Ke 5 
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'© larly neceſſary to be inſiſted on, at That Time, 
© and in thoſe Circumſtances. Which I the 
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Perſons of the ever bleſſed Trinity : And pro- 
* bably theſe Additions and Illuſtrations came 


in gradually, one after another, as occafion 
ſerved, in oppoſition to the Attempts of | 
1 hoſe that endeayoured to alter, mutilate, 


corrupt, or miſrepreſent the Catholick Faith. 


Other particulars there omitted may be as 
neceflary Points of Faith, as ſome there 


mention'd : But Thoſe were more particu- | 


rather hint, that Creeds may not be taken 
for com pleat Catalogues of Fundamentals, 


which They are not: (for indeed we ſhall 
hardly find Two that have exactly the ſame 
Articles, neither more nor leſs) but for ſuch 
 &, ſhort Summaries of the Chriſtian Faith, as 

ee were molt proper to be inculcated before Bap- 
* tiſm, as an Introduction to the right Under= 


ſtanding and Profeſſing the Whole of the 


* Chriſtian Religion. I have not Room to ex- 
plain myſelf fo largely upon this Head, as the 
Thing deſerves; But I ſhall give one Example 
to illuſtrate the Truth of the Obſervation. 
The Article of Life everiaſting was, very pro- 


* bably, wanting for ſome Centuries in the 
«c 


Creeds of Rome and Aquileia, Yet who can 


pretend to ſay, that That was not as neceſſary | 
and fundamental an Article of Faith, as any is 


or can be? But its being ſo eaſy, and obvious 


to every * and hardly at all diſputed 


wy might 8 
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might be the Reaſon, why, however neceſſary 
it was to believe it, it was not thought xece/- 
* ſary to make any explicite mention of it in 
CaO: on: Feb, 2 


- WHAT becomes now of the Capital Crime 
in altering Creeds, and its mighty foundation 
on the Sacred Depoſitum of the Fah! The de- 
fign and nature of Creeds did evidently imply 
and require alterations, and the more they were 
alter d occaſionally, the more they became 
(incredible Paradox in our Author's ears!) the 
Depoſita and Guardians of the Chriſtian Faith. 
Where then was our Critick's ſagacity and 
judgment to urge us with thoſe Supplemen- 
tary Additions to the Greek and Latin Creeds, 
which were real and neceſſary Improvements to 
the Creeds themſelves both in their Uſe and 


WII, but obſerve the Concluſion of this 
Article. Nay, the Athanaſian Creed it ſelf as 
_ Biſhop Burnet has ſhewn, was win 2" of the 
eighth Century. Here lies the ſharpeſt ſting up- 
on Eccleſiaſticks, not only to alter, but to forge 
Creeds, and ſend them abroad into the World 
under great but falſe Names. But it happens 
unluckily, that our Author is widely miſtaken 
in his matter of fact; neither could he depend 
on Biſhop Burnet's account, or ſay with any 
tolerable propriety that he had ſhewn OE 1s 
Sh — here 
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| here aſſerted, becauſe the Biſhop has not ſpent 
above half a Page on this Subject. As to the 
matter of Fact, it is demonſtrably falſe, as here 
repreſented, from the great Dr. Waterland's - 
Critical Hiſtory of the Athanafhan Creed. Of 
Which 1 will here ſelect ſome conſiderable 
Particulars, ſufficient to expoſe our Author's 
_ poſition, and perſuade the moſt obſtinate Free- 
thinker out of it. No higher Century than the 
Eighth, does our Author allow on Biſhop Bur- 
2 8 Authority for the Compoſition of the 

Creed call'd Arhanaſian. Whereas on the con- 
trary; f. The beſt and moſt celebrated Cri- 
ticks among the Moderns, . place it much 
| higher. Gerard Jobn Voffius, Biſhop Upper, 
Hamon L'Eftrange, Ruelius, Queſnel, Heideg- 
ger, Cabaſſutius, Dupin, Tentzelius, Pagi, An- 
 telmius, Tillemont, Mont faucon, Muratorius, Fa- 
bricius, Le Quien, Nalalis Alexander, Bingham, 
Oudin (. 2 ). 2d. Venautius Fortunatus Biſhop of 
Poitiers in France, wrote a Comment on this 


Creed about the Year 570, which was publiſh'd 


firſt from the Ambropon Library at Milan, by 
Muratorius in the Year 1698 (i). 34. There are 
two Latin Manuſcripts of the Creed till in 
being, beſides the Corronian MS. which Bp. 
Uſher had ſeen, but is now Loſt, that are judg d 
to be older thin the eighth Century ; the fa- 
mous Manuſcript of Treves (4), which at the 
(+) Dr, Waterland's Critical Hiſtory Se. Chap. 14. 
95 Idi. p. 60, 61, ö p. 97. (#) _ p. * 
| lateſt 
2 | 


2 
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lateſt is ſet at the Year 660. The MS. of the 
Ambrojian Library (1), placed between the ſeventh 
and eighth Centuries, or in the Year 700, And 
there are five more in being not later than the 
eighth itſelf; the Cotton Mon. of 703, the Col- 
_ bertine Copy (2) of 760, and the MS. of St. 
Germans (o) at Paris of the ſame Year, the MS. 
of Charles the Great (p) of 772, and the fifth in 
the Royal Library at Paris of 800. 4thly. It 
is farther ſhewn by the fame incomparable 
Author, that this Creed was received into the 
publick Offices of the Gallican Church, as early 
at leaſt as the Year 670, and receiv'd as an ex- 
cellent Formulary and orthodox Syſtem of Faith, 
as early as the Year 550 (). That Spain had 
receiv'd it alſo as a Rule of Faith, within leſs 
than an hundred years after, about the year 
630 (7) ; That Germany receiv d it likewiſe about 
the year 787 (/, and England about the year 
. 800 (7). The 5th and laſt particular deducible 
from the Critical Hiſtory is to this Man the moſt 
diſagreeable and mortifying of any becauſe it faves 
the credit of Eccleſiaſticks, by quitting them en- 
tirely of Forgery, It appears from thence (), 
that the Author of the Creed whoever he 
was, did not certainly prefix the name. of 
Athanaſius or any her Perſon to it, but 
drew it up anonymous in this Elegant and 


? .98. % : ; 
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'Expreflive Form, as a ſeaſonable Preſervative 
againſt ſpreading Hereſies. As to the name 
of Athanaſius, ſays Dr. Waterland, I take it to 
have come thus. Upon the revival of the 
Arian Controverſy in Gaul, under the influence 
of the Burgundian Kings, it was obvious to 
call one fide Athanaſiuns, and the other fide 
Arians ; and ſo alſo to name the Orthodox 
Faith the Athanafian Faith, as the other the 
| Arian, This Creed therefore being a Sum- 
mary of the Orthodox and Catholick Faith, 
might in proceſs of time acquire the name of 


the Athanajian Faith, or Fides Athanaſii, in op- 


| poſition to the contrary Scheme which might 
as juſtly be call'd Fides Ari, or the Arian Faith. 


The equivocalneſs of the Title, gave a handle 


to thoſe that came after to underſtand it of 
a form of Faith, compos'd by Athanaſius ; juſt 
as the equivocal Title of Apoſtolical given to 
the Roman Creed occaſion'd the miſtake about 
its being made by the Apoſtles. This appears 
to me the moſt probable account of the whole 
matter; and it is very much confirm'd by 
What we ſee of ſeveral] Tracts, wrote in the 
5% and th Centuries Dialogue-wiſe, where 


Aliiubanaſius is made the Mouth of the Catholick 


fide, and Arius of his party, and Pbotinus of 


his: not meaning that Athanaſius, Arius, or 


| Photinus were really the Speakers in thoſe 
Conferences; but the Readers were to under- 
ſtand the Athanafian, Arian, and Photinian Prin- 
Sits tf Er ol ciples, 


f, 
ci iples, as being there fairly repreſented under 
thoſe leading names. 


a * is very much 0 15 
by the various Titles of the Creeds in the Ma- 
nuſcripts, Which are all to be ſeen ner. 


pag. 121, 14. Fo 
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Nor did they confine their Porgeries to Church- 
matters, but practis d on the imperial Laws, and 
inſerted in the Theodoſian Code a: Reſeript of 
Conſtantine's, relating to the power of Biſhops, 
bong before repeal d *. Who are they in this Ar- 
ticle? Why, the holy Fathers, for there is no 
other Perſon preceding, to whom this ſatyri- 
| cal They can be referr'd. So that the Perſonal 

| Charge and Reflection in its full and formi- 
| dable Colours is this, that even the Fathers, 
| Men of ſuch Extraordinary Character and Re- 
| ute, for Piety and Holineſs in the Chriſtian 
World, appear to have practis d the moſt no- 
| torious Forgeries, not only in Church-matters, 
| 


R 
— rr 


but alſo in Civil, by inſerting in the Theods- 
ian Code a Reſeript of Conſtantine, relating to 
the Power of Biſhops, long before repeal d. Mon- 
1 trum, horrendum, informe, Ingens ] But thanks 
| be to Hiſtory and Truth, Cui lumen ademptum. 
Tis a dark and diſputable buſineſs, where no 
body knows, either v when « or by whom, or in 


Soy 2 old Sc. p. 1434 5 
2 ; what 
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what part of the World the Fraud or Forgery 


was committed. Some one indeed, if there was 
ſuch a fact, was, no doubt on't, e in 


I deeply. But why muſt a holy Father be 


drawn into the ſcrape by malice and violence, 
without any clear and poſitive Evidence of his 
guilt? I hope our Author does not think that 
all the private obſcure Members of Chriſten- 
dom are advanc'd to the Rank and Title of 
holy Fathers ; and that however exalted in Sta- 
tion and Character the holy Fathers of the 
Church may be, they muſt all of courſe be 
involv'd in the criminal Acts of a low and Li- 
bertine vulgar, and be blaſted at once with the 


ſcandal of ſuch Imputations. This would be 


Candour and Equity with a witneſs, extremely 
_ agreeable to the Dictates of natural Reaſon. 
Let us now proceed to conſider the Fact and 
Its Circumſtances, which being not commonly 
known or underſtood deſerve a particular Ex- 


: e 


- In the latter. Editions of ts 7 beodefian 
| Code, there is added at the end of the 167 


Book a Title Extravagans de Epiſcopal: judicio. 


Under this title there are three Reſcripts of 
different Emperors; the firſt of which has 
Gonſtantine's name prefix d to it, is directed to 
Ablavius the Pr fectus Pretorio, and confers 
a a very large judicial Power on Biſhops. This 
"M the Reſeripe of Conſtantine, ſo boldly charg'd 
„„ ĩ 
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upon the Fathers ; and the Form of our r Au- 
thor's Charge, when diſtinctly reſolv'd into 
Parts, is this, that there had been indeed ſuch 
a Reſeript of Conſtantine, but was afterwards 
repeal'd before the Theodofian Code was com- 
pil'd ; now the Fraud committed by the Fa- 
Zhers, was the artful Revival of this Reſcript, 
ſo long before repeal'd, by inſerting it in that 
Code. This Suſpicion and Criticiſm is taken 
(as our Author acknowledges by his Refe- 
rence,) from our Learned Selden, and from 
ſuch a Tgoowrov T1nevyts appears with ſome 
Grandeur and Authority. To argue now on 
our Author's Hypothefis, We ſuppoſe with 
him and Mr. Selden, that the Reſcript in diſ- 
pute was really Conſtantine s, that it was re- 
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| | peal'd by ſucceeding /Princts before Theodefiu . _ 
If ſet out his Code, and that it afterwards ap 7 
3 by ſome means or other at the end per | 
W || Code, The Queſtion ariſes how this came to 
14 paſs? By no other means, ſays our Author, 


than the Fraud of the holy Fathers, A raſh, 
inconſiderate, invidious Anſwer this, fay I, Y 
becauſe there may other Solutions be given to : 
the Query, more candid, and charitable, and 
grounded on Fact and Experience. It is not 
impoſſible, that the very Compilers of the 
Theodofian Code might inſert this Reſcript of 
Conſtantine themſelves. For they appear very 
plainly to have caſt into this Code many Laws- 
and Reſcripts — wy . with 
N e 
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one another. As for Inſtance. They give us 
two Reſcripts of Theodo/rirs the Great, one 
in the year 389 (w), which takes away from 


the Eunomians all power of making or ſuc- 
ceeding to a Will, with many other Rights and 


Enjoyments; and another (x) in 394, which 
revokes the former, and reſtores the ſame Eu- 


nomians to their former Condition. A little 


_ diſtance after in 395 this laſt Reſcript of We- 
 odefius is repeal'd (y) by his Son Arcadzus, and the 
former enforc d. By and by comes another of 


the fame Arcadius (2), which nulls the fore- 


going. 


(ab) Eunomiani Spadenes, * nec faciendi nec adipiſcendi habeant 


| licentiam teſtamenti. Quod circa omnes, quos vivos Lex inve- 


nerit, volumus cuſtodiri ; nec quenquam ee cujuſpiam 
voluntatis privilegio defenſari; cum, ſeu facta priùs teſtamen- 


ta, ſeu infecta doceantur, poſt hane noſtri oraculi ſanctionem 
non habeant poſſidendi licentiam, non petendi, non etiam re- 
linquendi hæredem, nomine principali, non fidei commiſſario, 
non legatario, non tacito fidei commiſſo; vel quamcunque in 
hujuſcemodi negotiis nuncupationem Juris ordo conſtituit; ſed 


omnium, quæ talium eſſe, vel futura eſſe conſtituerit, ut ca- 
duca fiſci noſtri viribus vindicentur. Nihil ad ſummum ha- 


beant commune cum reliquis. Datum 111. Non. Maj. Med. 
Timaſio & Promoto Coss. (389.) * De hac voce vid. Gotho- 
V% 


(* Eunomianis ne caperent aliquid, vel relinquerent teſta- 
mento, Legem dudum credidimus promulgandam: Quam qui 
dem nunc concilio pleniore revocamus: Vivant jure communi, 
ſcribant paritèr & ſcribantur hæredes. Dat. xv. Kal. Ful. Hadri- 


anop. Arcad. 111. & Honor. 11. A. A. Cos s. (394. ) 


— Eunomianorum perfidam mentem, & nequiſſimam Sect- 


am ſpeciali commemoratione damnamus, ſtatuimuſque, omnia 


uz contra illorum veſaniam decreta ſunt, inlibata cuſtodiri. 


Illud addentes, ne quis memoratæ Sectæ militandi, aut teſtandi, 


vel ex teſtamento ſumendi habeat facultatem; ut ſit jam omni- 


bus commune damnum, quibus etiam communis eſt Religionis 


„ Furrer ; 


going. Some pages from hence we find a : 
Reſcript of Theodofius Funior (a) in 410, which E 
ſets aſide his Father Arcadius's Indulgence to } 
the Eunomians. This, I believe, is Specimen J 
ſufficient to ſhew, that notwithſtanding this f 
Reſcript of Conſtantine had been not only vir- L 
tually but expresſly repeal'd before the compo- 1 
ſition of the Theodofian Code, it was far from | 
being impoſſible, that the very Compilers of [3 
the Code themſelves might inſert it in the Code. 2 
Mr. Selden, our Author's Advocate, was not 
aware of this, and therefore allows, if ſo 
much could be prov'd, the genus hieraticum 
might come off victorious. Nec enim in Theo- 
dopant locum habere quibat, niſi admittas eos qui 
Ji _ Codicem illum congerebant, Sanctiones fibi invicem ü 
= plane contrarias in re tam inſignis moment! oſci- { 
I tantius infarfiſſe, quod credibile omnind non eſt (b). 
| You ſee Mr. Selden takes that for granted 
i | Furor; ceſſante videlicet, fi quid à Pa- Noftro quibuſdam fuerat 
1 ſuper teſtandi jure, beneficio ſpeciali conceſſum. Daz. 111. II. 
1 Mart. CP. Olybrio & Probino Coss. (395. 5 
8 S) Conficiendorum teſtamentorum dari Eanomianis præcipimus — 
W- poteſtatem, & concedi id, quod Divi Genitoris noſtri data nu- 1 
If 5 per præceptio continebat. Dat. viii. Kal, Jul. (legit Gothofre- 3 
1 Als rectè, Jan.) Conſip. Olybrio & Probino Cos s. (395.) == 5 
il (a) Manentibus, quæ in Eunomiano; Lex Divi Patris Clement 3 
14 noſtræ jamjudum conſtituit, (Dat. 111. Id. Mart.) nihil deinceps |: 
ll invicem ſibi vel donare, vel ipſos donations conſequi ; nihil 'J 
| li item relinquere, nec capere teſtamento decernimus. Careant 
1 emolumentis, quz ex donationibus, vel morientium voluntate 3 
Bil alternis ſolebant illecebris, fraude, & circumventione percipere ; = 
ll ut in totum utriuſque juris communione priventur; &c. Dat. 4 
| Kal. Mart. Varane. V. C. Cos. (410.) Cod. Theodoſian. Lib. 1 
| 16. 77. v. . o eget A 
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Gothofred (c). So that I think our Caviller on 


this Hypotheſis muſt fairly retract his Suit a- 


gainſt the Fathers, muſt own his Error and Ig- 
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which (5) now is diſproy'd, and more fully by 


norance to be very profound, and his Malice | 
egregiouſly impotent. | b 


Bur however, by way _ a Ord; amo mc | 


vis I will here diſcloſe to him a ſecret, which 
will probably raiſe in him both new Spirits, 

and a new battery againſt the Fathers, The 
ſecret is this, that the Reſcript, which he and 


Mr. Selden take to be a genuine Reſcript of 


_ Conſtantine, is certainly ſpurious, and that Go- 


thofred has evidently ſhew it to be fo in his 
excellent Commentary on this Reſcript. So 


that now the Caſe is quite alter d; the Re- 
ſcript is allow'd not only to be fraudulently i in- 


ſerted in the 7. beodofian Code, but alſo to be 


| wholly an arrant Forgery. IA werd ſeriò tri- 


umphat - Noſter ; Hac non ſucceſſit, alid aggredia- 


mur vid. This muſt ſure bear hard upon the 
memory of the Holy Fathers, and diſtreſs them 
in Difficulties not very eaſily furmountable, 


No ſuch difficulties at all, I aſſure you. 


- They are ſtill where they were before, remov'd 


far enough out of the reach of ſuch trifling 


Attacks and Impeachments. Let us firſt con- 


63 Selden ad Flet. Cap. 5. F. 6. 
9 Proleg, Cod. Theods/. —_ 2. F. 5* 


S4 Kae 


* 


* who are the 250 Fathers, ad bet par- 


ticular Perſons are meant by thoſe high and ho- 


nourable Appellations. (4) Such, no 7. * on't, 


of the Antients, as have nobly diſtinguiſh d 


themſelves to all Poſterity by their * ab AN 
Lives, Examples, and Writings. Now to. the 


Point in Hand. Some or other of theſe Ta- 
thers, you ſay, was the Perſon who forg'd the 


Reſcript. Why the Fathers emphatically. and. 


by way of Diſtinction? Were there no other 


Chriſtians, and Degrees of Chriſtians beſides 


the Fathers ? Is it likely that Perſons of Emi- 
nent Piety, the Lights and Ornaments of the 


Church ſhould be guilty of Fraud and For- 
gery, rather than hundreds of others of lets 
VPotation, and worſe Diſpoſitions ? 


BES1 DEsõ it is very remarkable, that we 
do not find any mention of the controverted 


Reſcript before the ninth Century, The firſt 


that quotes it, is Benedictus Levita, the Man 
who added an Appendix of three Books to An- 


fegiſus's * Collection of Capitulars; and next 


to him, a few years after, the 34 Council of 


Fillentsa. IF this be true, as the Learned agree 


it is, I am very inclinable to think tag. the 


(ai) See Buqdei 1ſagog Sb 534. &leq 
* Mr. Selaen by miſtake 


Baluzius has Learnedly ſhewn the difference between them 
both in Method ane oY, ref a G. d. 43, 44. 
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Reſort might not be forg'd, or at leaſt not 
| ar before Charles the Great s time, in the 


das of the eighth Century. This was the 


time when the famous Decretal Epiſtles made 


their Entrance into the World (e), which rais d 
the Papal Power to ſuch an exorbitant Height 

in ſucceeding Ages. The Subject of the Re- 
Gript it {elf has a near relation to thoſe ſpurious 


_ Epiſtles, and therefore it is far from being im- 


probable that the ſame Perſon might be Au- 


thor of both Forgeries. What adds ſome far- 
ther ſhew and ground to this Suſpicion is, that 
the firſt Perſon who quotes it is Benedictus a- 


bove-mention'd, a Writer in the beginning of 


tdthe ninth Century. This is the Man ſuſpected 


by Blondell of ſending abroad thoſe very Epi- 


ſtles, and by Dr. Cave (f) of giving them addi- 


tions and improvements. So that allowing all 
this to be only Conjecture, it is ſuch a Con- 


jecture as takes off our Author's Suggeſtions 
againſt the Fathers; and has fo much ns. 


tion in Hiſtory, as to ſtand ſecure againſt ill- 


natur d Conjedtures on the other fide, that have 
not the leaſt foundation either in H or 


Reaſon. 


Steph. Bal. Prof = 1 „ 
0 ) Hiſtor. Litter. val. 1. p. 2 | 
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A SIXTH Complaint and Ramceifligings 18 
this. (g) The further back we go, the greater 

was their recourſe to pious frauds, The little word 

Their, you may ſee, is a relative Term, which 


is us'd by an artful Contrivance to reflect this 


general Charge back on the holy Fathers, and to 


make a proper connexion between this and 


the foregoing Sentences. As to the matter 


of Fact, tis old and common, obſerved in all 


Eccleſiaſtical Criticks, who were moſt of them 


Prieſts themſelves, and to whom our Author 
| himſelf is oblig'd for all the knowledge he has 
about them, But as to his reverence to the 
Primitive Fathers, tis falſe and contemptible, 
_ perpetually running in the Thoughts and Diſ- 


courſe of the Free-thinkting Tribe, on purpoſe 


to raiſe ſuſpicions and jealouſies in weak, un- 


guarded, and injudicious People, to ſhake by 
degrees their Belief of the Scriptures, and of 


courſe of the Chriſtian Religion; and at laſt 


to delude and attach them as Proſelytes to 


the Folly of Deiſm and Infidelity. There is 


no other Ground and Authority for theſe fal- 


lacious inſinuations than what I ſhall now in 
ſhort lay before the Reader; which, I defire 


our Deiſt, if he finds himſelf able, to diſcuſs 
and confute in particular Inſtances, and not 


O0 Chriſtianity as old Sc. p. 143. Ed. 80s. 


inveigg 
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inveigh and declaim in ridiculous generals againſt 
primitive Frauds, without telling the Reader 
the Nature and Riſe of them, and what Ef- 
fect and Operation they ought to have upon 
_ wiſe and intelligent Men, e 
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Tux pious Frauds of primitive Antiquity, 
which are ſo much exclaim'd againſt by the 
Free-thinking Writers, are juſtly reducible to 
three ſorts. /. Thoſe which are known to 
| owe their production to notorious Heretichs. 
And 24h. Thoſe which are thought to proceed 
from Catholic but private Chriſtians. And 
Za. Thoſe which appear without any plain 
diſcovery of their Author. Theſe are the only 
Frauds and Forgeries among Primitive Chri- 
ſtians which 1 ever heard of; and none of 
theſe can our Critical Author with all his 
Acquaintance put together, evince to have 
taken their birth from the holy Fathers. It 
would be both an endleſs and needleſs taſk, 
to give a diſtin and critical account of all 
the Forgeries in the earlieſt Times of Chriſtia- 
nity, and to ſhew not only how little the 
Holy Fathers were concern'd themſelves in the 
Frame and Contexture of them, but alſo how 
much Aſſiſtance and Light they have given to 
Modern Chriſtians in their ſearches and en- 
quiries about them. Neither indeed does a 
general Charge, as our Author's 1s, deſerve a 
particular Vindication ; tis as eaſily denied as 
WT „ ST 
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_ affirm'd, and the merits of the Cauſe muſt 

ſtill depend on Proof in particular Inſtances, 

If the matter is clear and notorious, let him 
open, explain, and defend it, If it is not, ſay 
nothing in the trite, abuſive, and drollery way 
about it. Common Readers have too much 
natural Senſe, to ſwallow implicitely ſuch ge- 
neral Charges, and learned Readers have too 
. — Knowledge not to underſtand and deſpiſe 


WæS II, but our Author's aſſertion has emi- 
nent Vouchers (5); Scaliger, it ſeems, and Ca- 
„ and Blandel, and Stilling fleet, and Fell, 
are all on the ſame ſide, all declare very loudly 
for Pious Frauds. Amazing and terrible ! And 
yet, as it happens, there is nothing in all the 
_ quotations of three out of five of theſe emi- 
nent Men, Caſaubon, Stilling fleet, and Fell, which 
I wonld not confeſs and ſubſcribe to my ſelf. 


What is it then which they tell us? Why 


truly, that pious frauds were numerous in the 
Primitive times? And what is all this to the 

Prenitive and boly Fathers? Juſt as much as 
the frequent Frauds and Forgeries in the Hea- 

then World related to a Plato, a Cicero, or a 
Plutarch. As to Scaliger, and Blondel, they 
indeed expreſs their Diſcoveries in ſharper and 
ſtronger terms, but neither of them mention 
a ſyllable of Fathers, and what they do aſſert 
] Chriſtianity as old &c. p. 1433. 


they 
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they aſſert in the looſeſt generals, and more, 1 
am ſure, than either of them (as great as they 
were in the Learned World) could ever make 
out from Antiquity. They were both indeed 
| (eſpecially Foſeph Scaliger) very excellent Cri- 
ticks; but yet it is very well known, how raſh 
and groundleſs they ſometimes prov'd in their 
Criticiſm ; Bp. Pearſon, Bp. Beveridge, and 


_—_ Hammond have ſhewn _ conſiderable Er- 


rors in Blondel; and YValefius, Petavius, and 
Voſfius, with others, have ſhewn as frequent and 
extraordinary | in Scaliger. ES EY 


vn. 
Mx Author has two or three * * 
in the ſame invective, declamatory, "ko 
| ſtrain, which expect a word or two more be- 


fore this Section is concluded. He breaks out 


in one place into this pathetick and melan- 
cholly Reflection. How unhappy were we of the 
Laity, had ve not the reaſon and nature of things 
(which ts Prieſt can alter) to depend on; but 
were entirely oblig d to take our religious Senti- 
ments from Men, who as far as we have any ac 
count of things, have even from the earheſt Times 
not ſerupPd to forge not only whole: Paſſages, but 
_ whole Books, and left nothing entire on which tl 
could lay their foul Hands (i). Deplorable then 
to be ſure would the Lazcks condition appear, 
A 9 as old Sc, p. 144. it 
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if ſuch were their Caſe! For how could a 
well-diſpos'd Laicꝶ confide in any Prieſt's reli- 
ious Inſtructions, when the whole generation 
of Prieſts are convicted of Fraud and Forgery ! 
But pray let me aſk with Ph:leleutherus Lip/i- 
enſis (k), who are the Diſcoverers of all theſe 
' Frauds and Forgeries? The Chriſtian Prieſts 
themſelves; ſuch as Irencus, Tertullian, Origen, 5 
Euſebius, Ferom, and Auſtin among the A nti- 
ents; and Caſaubon, Daille, Fell, Stilling fleet, 
Cave, and Fabricius among the Moderns. Ss far 
are they with thouſands of others from concealng 
or propagating them, or thinking ibeir Cauſe needs 
them. And 1 challenge him and the whole fra- 
fiernity, to ſhew one ſingle one that they diſcover'd, 
and owe not to the Clergy, If this be true, why 
may not the Lazck receive from the Prieſts | 
religious as well as critical Knowledge? And 
why muſt he always ſuſpect the Honeſty and 
Integrity of thoſe very Perſons who have given 
ſuch eminent Inſtances of it, to the great Im- 
provement and Satisfaction of the Laicks them- 
ſelves? Moſt able Maſters of Stratagem ! fays 
the Learned Phileleutherus, ever to hope to van- 
quiſh Religion by Arms borrow'd from the Prieſts ! 
They may be ſure,” there's no danger of the ſtrong 
Town's being taken, while the Garriſon within | 


can afford to * the gas Fenür, 


(#) Part IL, p. 41. Ea. 6. 


vm. 
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Bur now he appears in a ſecond Paſſage 


with an Air of Importance. For he not only 
tells us that antient Prieſts were guilty of 


horrible Forgeries, but alſo the Principles and 


Reaſons on which they acted, and confirms 
all this by the teſtimony of a celebrated an- 
tient Biſbep. Says he (I), F they believ'd that 


aà certain ſet of opinions was neceſſary to Salua- 


Tion, then they muſt have thought themſelves in 
Charity oblig'd to take the moſt proper Methods 
_ to bring Men to embrace them; and conſequently 
muſt have believ'd it their Duty to ſubſtitute ſome 


 avords of their own, which would beſt expreſs thoſe 
inions, on which Mens Saluation depended, in 


the room of others which were apt to lead them 
into fatal Errors; fince by thus changing of Sounds, 
they might ſave Millions of Souls, who they were 
confident would otherwiſe everlaſtingly periſh. Muſt 
not the ſame principle that oblig d them to impoſe 
_ their oun words, inſtead of the words of God, in 


their Creeds and Articles on pain of Damnation, e- 


_ gually oblige them to act the ſame part in relation 


to the Scripture ? And if Men have ſtuck jo cloſe 
to this Principle, that they have (wherever they 
had a convenient opportunity) left out, added to, 
or alter d all other Books of Religion whatever, 
which have fallen into their hands, there can be 
"a Pages: 8 | 
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710 . to think, they would not do the fame 
 woith the Bible. The Reader, I believe, as well 
as my ſelf is very much puzzled, to find out 
the Force, Argument, and natural coherence 
of all the ſeveral Sentences in this paſſage. 
There's ſomething, depend on't, of mighty 


conſequence to Prieſts in the 7. bought, os 5 
ver ambiguity and arkneſs may lie in the Ex- 


preſſion, Let us therefore ſeparate a little the 
Parts, and conſider them diſtinctly and mi- 
nutely by themſelves. , they behev'd that a 
certain ſet of opinions was neceſſary to Salvation. 
The meaning of which -ypothetical Sentence, 
if there be any Truth or Pertinency in it, is 
this; If they believ'd that certain Doctrines 
(or one Faith) were made by the Scriptures 
the terms of Salvation; Then they muſt have 
thought themſelves in Charity oblig'd to take the 


moſt proper methods to bring Men to embraces 


them. juſtly inferr d! For the Perſons he 
ſpeaks of muſt have certainly thought and 
acted in this manner, being Stewards of the My- 
ſteries of God (m), and Miniſters of Reconciliati- 
on (n). And conſequently muſt have believ'd it their 
Duty to ſubſtttute ſome words of their own, which 
would beſt expreſs N inions, on which Mens : 
Salvation depended, in the room of others, which 
were apt to lead them into fatal Errors, Sub- 
ſtitute ! where? or how? And what other 
words are thoſe, that were apt to lead them 

(m. 1 Cor. 4. 1. (* 2 Cor. 5. 18. 5 
" | 1 1% 
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Into fatal Errors? All this is nothing but Arti- 
fice, begging the Queſtion, groſs Inſinuation, 
and a lame Introduction to ſubſequent Charges. 
Then we are aſk'd this ſignificant queſtion: 
| Muſt not the ſame Principle, that obliged them + 
to impoſe their own Words inſtead of the Wards 
of God, in their Creeds and Articles, on pain 
/ Damnation, equally oblige them to act the ſame 
part in relation to the Scripture? No, by no 
means. Such a thought and conclufion would 


be raſh, abſurd, and ridiculous to the laſt be- 


gree. Tis ſuppos'd that the Principle which 


Bures foundation to Creeds, or Articles, is a 


pious Zeal and Concern for the Doctrines of 
Scripture, and the happineſs of Men depending 
upon them. This Principle does never ob/;ge 
us Zo zmpoſe our own Words inſtead of the Words 
of God, any farther than as they are thought 
to agree in Senſe to the Words of God. And 
the only Deſign in changing the Sounds is to 
guard the weak, unattentive, and injudicious a- 
gainſt falſe Interpretations of Scripture (o); and 
the Perſons that impoſe ſuch Creeds and Arti- 
cles, refer the Reader to Scripture for the Truth 
of both, allowing and aſſerting the Scripture 
alone to be the Rule of Faith, and deſiring that 
all their Creeds and Articles may be try'd and 
_ examin'd by that ſacred Criterion. Beſides this, 
the Impoſers of Creeds and Articles have too 


much Religion and Underſtanding not to know, 


le) See Dr. Vaterland's Caſe of Arian Subſeriptim, p. 20, 21. 
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that to add to or take away from the Book of 
the Law is dangerous Preſumption and Wick 


edneſs; but to open, explain, and illuſtrate 


the Law, in Creeds and Articles with Judg- 
ment and Learning, for the uſe and benefit 
of the Church, is both their Duty and Cha- 
rity, Where now is our Author's Conclufion 
from the Principle mention d? Which is ſo 


far from being a Conſequence of it, that it 
proves a direct Contradiction to it, For how 


can that Principle induce any Men to corrupt 
the Scripture, which is grounded on the high- 


eſt Reverence of its Doctrines? And how 


can the Reverencc of the Scripture-Doctrines 
be grounded or ſupported, but upon an equal 


 Reverence of the Letter of it? Take away 
the Letter, and the Doctrine is deſtroy'd. 


Subſtitute only your own words in the Books 
of Scripture, and then tis no longer a Divine 
but an Human Law. And if after this, you 


appeal to the Scripture thus corrupted and 
interpolated, for the truth of your Creeds and 


Articles, what is this, but to prove your Doc- 


Zrines in one place from your own Doctrines 
in another? Monſtrous and impracticable ! 
And yet is our Author as confident in it, 


as if it were perfectly rational and certain! 
He imagines that all Impoſers of Creeds and 


Articles mnſt inevitably alter and deface the 
Scripture, in order to preſerve the true doc- 


 trine 
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trine of Scripture, Notable Man this for In- 
ference and Demonſtration ! 
Tuus far he argues 4 priori againſt Fades 
ſiaſticks: With what Succeſs and Conviction : 
every one ſees. Now he proceeds d poſteriori 
to Fact and Experience, And if Men have 
fuck ſo cloſe to this Principle, that they have 
(berever they had a convenient opportunity) left 
out, added to, or alter d all other Books of Reli= 
gion whatever which have fallen into their bands 
there can be no reaſon to think they would not do 
the ſame with the Bible, Who are the Men in 
this Sentence? If Fathers and Saints, ſet up juſt 
before as the proper and particular Objects of 
this Accuſation, tis utterly falſe and groundleſs. 
If any others, utterly foreign and trifling. But 
take it which way you will, we have here a moſt 
eminent Inſtance of Honefty, Acumen, and Argu- 
mentation. If Men (i. e. no body knows who, 
 aohere, or when) have left out, added to, or al- 
ter d all other Books of Religion whatever, which. 
have fallen into their A; (which is nothing 
but Fable and Romance) there can be no reaſon 


10 think, they would not do the ſame with the Bi- 


ble. Sagacious and terrible concluſion! ¶ the 
whole Body of the Clergy, (for theſe, I ſuppoſe, 
are the Perſons pointed at) in antient and modern 
times, had been fooliſh and wicked enough to 
corrupt all other Books of Religion whatever, 
then there can be no reaſon to think, they 
; would not have ow tbe SO with the Bible. 
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Why truly, F they had been guilty of the one, 
they might, for ought I know, have been guilty 
of the other. But where are the Premiſes ? 
Ulſher'd in they are indeed with a pompous / 
at the beginning of the Syllogiſm, but after- 
wards ſhamefully dropt in the middle, and left 


to ſhift for themſelves. And thus it ſeems are 


the Chriſtian Prieſts, antient and modern, to be 
ſtript at once of all Reputation and Honeſty 


by a poor contemptible ; and the only return 
they are to meet with, for all their honeſt and 


learned Diſcoveries of Frauds and Forgeries, is 
at laſt, to paſs for Cheats and Knaves them- 
ſelves, and to be publickly vilify'd with old and 
infamous Stories, which they themſelves firſt 


told and expos'd to the World! 


- BuT now at laſt comes the Primitive . 
2 his Voucher. Tis no wonder, ſays that pri- 
mitive Father Dionyſius, Biſhop of Corinth, that 


ſome attempt to adulterate the holy Writings of our 


Lord, ſince they have baſeiy falls, y'd ſuch as are 


F an inferior Authority, And, *tis no wonder, 


lay I, that Diony/ius or any other primitive Fa- 


Ther comes in to our Author's aſſiſtance, when 
Violence and Torture are us'd to force him, 
and Blunder, Malice, and Prejudice all concur 
.to miſrepreſent him. Dionyſius is ſpeaking here 

of Hereticks (p), not Fathers or Catbolicks ; ; he 


0 Commis eſt ple Diank us, ſe 8 in vivis agente Hare- 


ticos quoſdam Epiſtolas ſuas corrupiſſe, quædam ex illis expun- 
; gentes, — — Cave Hiſtor. Litter. Pls . 3 
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had j juſt before complain'd, that his own Epi- 
ſtles had ſuffer d corruptions (4), and charges 
them all upon the o 7s Aubons Arorono, the 
Miniſters of the Devil. To theſe therefore the 


ſome (riueg) in the following Sentence muſt all 


be referr'd ; he means very probably the Mar 


cCionites, for theſe were the Hereticks, which the 


ſame Dionyfius had engag'd with in one of his 


Epiſtles, and whom we know to be very noto- 
rious in adulterating Scripture, and other Wri- 


_ tings. So now it ſeems, the Primitive Father 
Dzonyfius has nothing to ſay and depoſe againſt 


His Brethren the Clergy, but leaves their invete- 


rate adverſary juſt as deſtitute of proper Evi- 
_ as he is of Probity and Erudition. 


And here I maſt take my lens at preſent 


of my Free-thinking Adverſary, having finiſh'd 
the Article of Antient Frauds, and drawn out 


Remarks upon it to a Length ſufficient; what 
remains to be examin'd under other Heads, ſhall 


appear (God willing) in ſubſequent Papers, with 


as much Expedition, as the "CI and Cir- 


5 cumſtances will allow. 


© Eicrog Age Agv ade Pr DP type. Kat Telus 
OI TOY AIABOAOY ABOLTOAOF Sauen vexiſuunces 4. lei, iS 
| ferres, a & 0 TpooTilerres" olg To S xeirai. O Jauflaerdi & Apa, 1 r 
kupicxdie ent Tires s ο . Ypr p, onore H reiß & redu- 


rat * Ne Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. Lib. 4. Cab. 23. 
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APPENDIX. 
Giving a true Account of the*Stoical 
J e 
H E Biſhop of London, in his Second 

Paſtoral Letter, had expreſs d himſelf 
thus concerning the Stoical Doctrine of Fate. 
The Philoſophers taught Doctrines, which di- 
reftly tend to encourage Vice and Wickedneſs in 
the World.---Such was the Doctrine of Fate, or 
| Men's doing every thing through Neceſſity, and 
not by Choice ; which takes away all Virtue and 

Vice, and leaves no Place for Rewards and Pu- 
 niſhments either here or hereafter ; and yet this 
was the avow'd Doctrine of one famous Set 
among them (a), referring to the Stoichs. This 
Sentence of the Biſhop's has lately been cen- 
ſured more than once by a Writer (5) of ſome 
_ Diſtinction and Credit, who calls this Notion 
of his Lordſhip's a Yulgar Error; and aſſerts, 
that the Stoical Fate, however it has been 
miſunderſtood, did not at all interfere with 
the Freedom of human Actions, nor draw ſuch 
dangerous Conſequences after it, as the Biſhop 
and others have charged upon it. What parti- 
cular Reaſons this Gentleman may have to 
himſelf for his high Opinion of the Stoicks, or 
what peculiar Advantages and Opportunities 
0 F. 123. Plea for Human Reaſon. p. 23, 29. Ed, 2, 


Defence c. p. 87, Calumny no Conviction, p. 29, 30. 


ND 
he may have met with of finding their genuine 
Sentiments in this Point, I cannot pretend to 
determine; but I am pretty ſure from Anti- 
quity, there is no ſufficient Ground for any 
_ confident Aſſertions in Favour of the Szorchs, 
nor any good Authority to charge his Lordſhip 
indecently with Vulgar Error. 5 


Tux ſeveral Authorities and Reaſons, which 
Incline me to think with his Lordſhip, I ſhall 
give in the following Pages, and ſhall obviate 

the few Objections which are urged on the 

oppoſite Side. 15 e 


Tn firſt conſiderable Writer extant, that 
treats of this Subject, is Cicero. He, in his Book 
de Fato, has the following Paſſage. Thoſe who 
introduce an eternal Series of Cauſes, deprive the 
Mind of Man of Free-Will, by chaining it down 
to a Neceſſity from Fate (a). If fo, the Stoicks, 
according to Cicero, muſt deprive the Mindof Man 
: 95 Free-Will, and ſubiject it entirely to an abſolute 
Fatality; for certainly tbey were the Perſons, 
who taught and maintain d | ſuch an eternal 
Series of Cauſes. In other Places the Form 
and Turn of his Argument evidently implies, 
that the Stoichs themſelves extended a neceſſary 
Fate to human Actions. Speaking to Chry- 


(a) Qui introducunt cauſarum ſeriem ſempiternam, ii mentem 
hominis voluntate libera ſpoliatam, neceſſitate Fati devinciunt, 


de Fat. Cap. 9. ſub fin. , 
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fipus's Rerum Contagio, he expreſſes himſelf thus. 
() While be talks in this manner, he does not ſee, 
avhat the Point in Diſpute between us is. For 
it does not follow, that becauſe Men have vari- 
cus Inclinations or Diſpoſitions by Natural and 
_ antecedent Cauſes, there ſhould alſo be Natural 
and antecedent Cauſes of our Wills and Reſolves. 
Fur if” this were the Caſe, nothing could remain 
in our Power. Carneades argued againſt him 
_ juſt in the fame manner (c). Is it not clear 
from hence that Chry/ppus himſelf contended 
for natural and antecedent Cauſes of our Wills and 
Reſolves? And does not Cicero and Carneades 
charge that Doctrine with the ſame Conſe- 
_ quences that the Biſhop of London does? A- 
gain he ſays of Chryſippus, that he rather inclin'd 
ta / thoſe who would free the motions of the Mind 
From Neceſſity, but ſtill while he uſes his (Stoi- 
cal) phraſes, he falls into ſuch Difficulties, that 
he confirms againſt his avill the neceſſity of Fate (d). 
(4) Hæc diſſerens, qua dere agatur, & in quo caufa conſiſtat, 
non videt. Non enim f1 alii ad alia propenſiores ſint propter 
cauſas naturales & antecedentes, idcirco etiam noftrarum volun- 
tatum atque appetitionum ſunt Cauſe naturales & antecedentes. 
Nam nihil eſſet in noſtra poteſtate, fi res ita ſe haberet. Id. 
J.. : 4 
(c) Carneades hoc totum genus non probabat. » Cujus 
erat hæc concluſio. Si omnia antecedentibus cauſis fiunt, omnia 
naturali colligatione conſertè contexteque fiunt. Quod ſi ita eſt, 


Omnia neceſſitas efficit. Id ſi verum eſt, nibil eft in noſtrã po- 
e ES | 
(4) Chryſippu. —applicat ſe ad eos potius, qui neceſſitate 
motus animos (Leg. cum Davi/. animorum) liberatos volunt. 
Dum autem verbis utitur ſuis, delabitur in eas difficultates, ut 
necęſſitatem fati confirmet invitus. Bid. Cap. 17. 
FE 9 And 
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And again. Chryſippus ſweating and lalouring 

how to prove that all things are effefted by Fate, 
end that ſomething remains at the ſame time in 

our Power, is very much puzzled and perplex'd (e). 
What may be here Objected in relation to 
Chry/ippus, ſhall be taken notice of in its proper 


place. 


FROM Cicero J proceed to Plutarch, who 
declares it to be a direct and neceſſary Con- 
ſequence of the Stoical Principles concerning Fate, 
that Men cannot act by Choice but Impulſe, and 
cenſures ſeverely Chry/ipprs's way of explaining 
and mollifying them (/. The Paſſage, I think, 
cannot juſtly be tranſlated into Engliſb, be- 
cauſe of particular Greek Expreſſions and Terms 
in it, and therefore I chuſe to refer to it in 


(% Chryfippus æſtuans laboranſque quonam pacto explicet & 
fato omni ſieri, & eſſe aliquid in nobis, intricatur. Cicer. ap. 
. iG. Cap. . | 3 
(Cf) Ei yep wire dotel ona, wits Bxwnrorras N y ei Hieran, MMD, 
ors 80% xaroplurn, #9 Pportzow, G vronayodrer, Bibaivg, 89% G pe- 
Arras dic Thy elf e, ann OIXETAI TO HAN TMN AITIAN 
EINAI THN EIMAPMENHN. —T5y N eipporppivyy, AITIAN ANIKH- 
TON KAI AKNAYTON KAI ATPEIITON ATIOGAINQN, evr%; 
drr Kat, Ky G fe A ANATKHN, 2 WET pw j, we wi perg 
 AITAEIN imvrifleionsy, Iorepor & Ta; (vyxarabicus pw N? i) 
pats el jande Tag aper, fund Tar xaxtiag, fands To xf, funds 
To Hd; e (leg. ) ry EIMAPMENHN Atyopuer i U, 
*% Ty meTpwptroy anepcholo, x Tas Tg Ai xing x) Ni a- 
vile os; Toro» yap endo Ta ww row AYTOTEAH, Ta 0 75 
_ TIPOKATAPKTIKHN H airiay £ivas Thy EIMAPMENHN. AYTO- 
TEAHE MEN AITIA HANTQN OYEA, TO EG HMIN KAI TO 
EKOYEION ANAIPEI. ITPOKATAPKTIKH AE TO AKNAYTOE 
EIN.AI KAL TEAEEIOYPTOE AITOAATEL. Stoic. Repugrr. p.10 $6. 
« | LU 
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PPP 
the Original. He has other Paſſages of the 


ſame Import, which are much too numerous 
and large to be all inſerted and applied i in this 


place (8)- 


ApTER him Pullin Martyr, a | Philoſopher 
1 himſelf, and converted from Paganiſm to Chri- 
ſtianity has theſe words. Neither do uur (Chri- 
ſtians) ſay, that Men are either Active or Paſſiue 
y Fate, but that every one does right or wrong 
according to his own Will, — Which the Stoicks 
not underſtanding, laid it down as a Principle that © 
all things were effected by a neceſſity of Fate (H. 
He ſpeaks, I — too plan to need any. 
Comment. | 


NexrT to him I 1 the Learned 1 
ander Aphrodifienfis, who ſeems to have ſtudied 

the Subject as much as any Man of the An- 

_ tients, and I think has clear'd it in relation to 

the Stoicks beyond all of them, He dedicates 

his Book to the Emperors Severus and Antoni- 

nus, about the year of Chriſt 200. To cite all 

: the Paſſages pertinent to the preſent purpoſe 

| would be tedious and needleſs ; I will there- 
fore ſele& but a few of the cloſeſt and ſtrong- 

eſt, Now that thoſe who attribute all things to 

 (s) See p. 1055, 1049, 1050, 1051. De Fare. 568. Ed. Ruald. | 

| (+) Ove nab elporppirny ape lew TB a? tat * x Ta vu. 

Hoa, GAs va le, @pogipeow bal ralſopbo 1 apap cover. 8 


| 455 yoo ale of Erwixor xc IHE HE¹¹ã ANATKHN HAN TA vinoba. 
e Gig 2. P. 177. Ed. Thirl. 
Fate, 
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Fate, do not preſerve (the r £0 , Human 
Liberty, is evident from what has been ſaid. Aud 
thoſe who deſtroy the To e iu, do by conſequence 
utterly confound amd overturn Human Life as far 
as in them lies (i). He certainly muſt be under- 


ſtood to ſpeak this of the Szoicks, as well as of 


any other fataliſts, becauſe they did with the 
reſt attribute al things to Fate, and in the pages 
preceding Alexander confutes the Shifts and Eva- 
fions peculiar to the Stoicks. Beſides this a little 
lower, he gives us the Szozcal Syſtem (&) of the 
Mind of the Univerſe pervading, ſuſtaining, and 
directing all things; the eternal Chain and Se- 
ries of Cauſes, and the neceſſary ſucceſſive de- 
pendance and production of all Effects from 
them, exactly agreeable to Seneca and Marcus 
Antoninus. Now this very Syſtem he utterly 
rejects and condemns, as deſtroying entirely 
the Liberty of Human Actions, and of Con- 


(i) ori un dr (ug I nuiv Mig wala nal eIHE,ẽvͤͥ i — 
EX. Twy eln pH. A i Tor ducipd To ch Th drug 
i nun, bereut 7 (vſxem Te dvaſſpttreu d E Hαννπο vd ro dub p- 
Try Bio De Fat. p. 168. Ed. Græc. 1534. hy 
( ®aoi I} To xopor Towle Evo dil, g male Ta dil iv avry 
Weptixolic, * UT Quotius NoixSueroy galiæng Te No. vob 
pas, x Tiv v bin Ovoixnow aidiov x, eippuir Twa x rd 
pci Tov pd ran Todt ples Tavla ywoutror dc von, 
rr vd Tpomy (vdo anculuv amo. Ka fr STw 
Two iv aura Ywppive, ws fen cas z απαιοννννq aura x) (oifbas 
ws e ttepoy Ti, Mur av ru xi Twos anohuolas q 
prev Twy opoſeſoviruy, ws pw Twi i avruy axoNaleiy Wamrep (oro puever. 
A yi Te To öh d rep Y imraxoeliv nplnwivor aurs f 
ANATKHE NE AITIOY. KAI HAN To yioueroy Exew Ts po 
abr, S We alrig Cvnißlulars. Ibid, p. 169. 
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\ ſequence all Laws, Virtue and Vice, Praiſe and 
Diſpraiſe, Rewards and Puniſhments (). 


Nux r to Alexander is the celebrated Plotz-. 
nus, who does not ſcruple to pronounce upon 
the Stoical Chain with as much ſeverity and 
vehemence as the other. This Doctrine, ſays 

he, eſtabliſbes an abſolute Neceſſity of every thing; 
and as all cauſes are included, tis impoſſible for 
any thing not to happen according to them. For 
| there is nothing to hinder, or that can make things 
happen otherwiſe, ſince all things are thus conclu- 
ded by Fate. Now this being the ſtate of things, 
 2ve have nothing at all left us, but to be carried 
which way ſoever they drive us. And Human 
Liberty wil be nothing but a mere Name (m). 


* 


O ET l. Toatry eff, tr bci hg avaigopuire 0} ring, 
9 (ov aurw apaphyari Te % xdloglupde-, (avagoir d de 3, 
euro} d 2s axorsNiag N ð %,, Tis xate To Nye, digi Te 
3) xaxiz, TO EINAI TI E AN@PQIIOIE ai xpals xy xan, 
1 imaivilov Te x e # Tring Te Kg KOA&TEWS dic i. My. 
76 eva ite pore KoMNdoers ETEIGS To IIANTA TINEEOAI KAS 
EIMAPMENHN, ws dea. Ibid. p. 170. e 
(in) Abu 0 de Thy emvmrMxeccy %) of ( vel pu GbXNNOKG - 
Te, % To mos ap (leg. id) indole infipsoar, apxy vibe {iy 
0 "Eo wiv wv 
aur N Ota S intirng Th; dou M* x) xivnow Ac * 
| *%) aoay ix rig TW uv 1x; 1xew AryBonc, EI BOYAETAI TIE 
HMIN KAI EKAETOIE xapifeolas to HAP HMNN HOIEIN TI. 
"Ext pats & Tov ug wl ANADTKHN, x) cin e rͥh airiu. 
er iow ExaocTov wn & vie Odd, yap TO xwNuao, 1 Gnu; yi- 
veoh moinow, g wile c Ni iv Th tipapim. Tolar d Wa dg 
aro fle aν, wppnpiva, mu S RIH, 1 Pi pech Gnrn dr 
xs h bn. AI TE TAP ®ANTAEIAI TOIE HPOHTHZAMEN OTZ, 
AITE OPMAI KATA TAYTAE EEONTAI ONOMA TE MONON © 
TO EG HMIN EET AI. Plotin. Ennead. 3. Lib. 1. Cap. 7. 


oe 
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So likewiſe ſays Nemeſius in his Elegant and 
Excellent Book De naturd hominis, The Stoical 
Philoſophers deſtroy in truth and reality all Human 
Liberty, as I have prov'd above (n). He refers to 
Chapter 3 5th, where he conſiders Fate in ſe- 
veral views. Thoſe, ſays he, who talk rhat 
Human Liberty and Fate are both ſecur'd without 
znterfering with one another, (and thoſe are among 
the Stoichs Chryſippus and Philopator, and many 
others of Diſtinction,) prove in the End nothing 
leſs, than that all things do really 5 by 
Fate. For if they aſſert (as they do) that our 
Deſires or Volitions are given us by Fate, tho” 
ſometimes they are obſtrutted by Fate, ſometimes 
not, it is then plain, that Fate dbes every thing, 
even thoſe things which ſeem to be in our own 
Power (o). And he proceeds to prove the ſame 
conſequences upon them by other Arguments. 


To theſe I add Gellius who tells us, that 
this was a general Charge upon the Szozcks from 
all quarters. Fatum eſt, inquit, (Chryſippus) 
ſempiterna quedam & indeclinabihts ſeries rerum 
& catena, volvens ſemetipſa ſeſe, & implicans per 


(2) Or Erwizos ©1250 - Tai A n, « TO E HMIN 
ANAIPOYEIN. Nemeſ. Cap. 44. WEED 5 
(=) Oi Nſeſle, irs 73 EO HMIN x} 73 KAO EIMAPMENHN 
Cagtlai (eil of rw Erwinay Xevorrmre, Ti Mh , ky GANG ONNGG = 
* Rare) Se reo erodurxrisoy, 1 Sg, ual eiHiα ve 
bi. Ef yap Tac Sch map The ehe Pe mi dv, wy 
Taltſag mole juev amo v ei οùs e uo, anole 08 un, N 


@; mdila na elta fhrum vie, KAI TA AOKOYNTA EGO HMIN 


EINAI. Cap. 35. P. 258, 261. Oxon, i 
„ ternos 
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eternss conſequentice ordines, ex quibus abtacomexa- | 
que eff —Aliarum autem Opinionum diſcipli- 
narumque auctores huic definitions ita obſtrepunt. 
Si Chryſippus, ingquiunt, fato putat onmia movers 
& regs, nec declinarique tranſcendique poſſe agmina 
ati & volumina; peccata quoque hominum & de- 
lidta non ſuftentanda neque condicenda ſunt ip 
 ooluntatibuſque eorum, ſed neceſſitati cuidam & 
inſtantiæ quee oritur ex fato, omnum que fit re- 
rum domina & arbitra ; per quam neceſſe fit fiert 
quicguid futurum eft : & propterea nocentium pæ- 
nas legibus inique conſtitutas, fi homines ad male= 
oa non ſponte venunt, ſed fa to trabuntur. 


— 1 ont ſobjoining PIERS (6), Theodoret (9), 
and Joannes Sariſberienſis (r), becauſe (tho 
I'm firmly perſuaded my felf, that their Opi- 
nion of the Sroicks was the fame with that of 
the others,) they have not expreſs'd themſelves 
in ſo full and e terms. 


| No! vy the uſe of and: Inference from fo 
many antient and celebrated Writers is natu- 
rally this, that a Modern has very good _ 


(7) Ap. Phot. Cod. 214. T vl ye To ere Nye a” 
 wotyreny e awe WpoTiclos de THN ETQNIKHN BIAN. 

(7) Therapeut. Serm. 6. p. 551, 562. Ed. Serm. 

. Policrat, Lib. 2. Cap. 21. Stoicus omnia neceſſaria credit; 

timens evacuari poſe ſcientiam immutabilem. E contra Epi- 
curus eorum que eveniunt nihil providentiæ ratione diſpoſitum, 
ne forte neceſſitatem mutabilibus rebus inducat, opinatur. Pari 
ergo ratione Aeßplant, cum n Aber Caſai, Alter d. "at univerſe 


ſubjiciat. | | 
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| ſon to charge the Szoicks by conſequence with 
a neceſſary Fatality of Human Actions, ſince 
the Antients themſelves in great numbers pro- 
nounc'd as ſtrongly againſt them, and none could 
venture to acquit them. We certainly now 
at this Day have a much more imperfect know- 
ledge of the Stoical Scheme and Doctrine than 
the Antients had, and cannot be ſo well ac- 
quainted with the Pleas and Arguments for 
it, as they were who convers d and diſputed 
continually with them. We have not in theſe 
latter Ages any thing new or unheard of be- 
fore, to palliate and excuſe the Stoical Fate, 
which the Antients were never appriz'd of; 
and if they heretofore rejected and confuted the 
Pleas and Excuſes of the Stoichs as fallacious 


and frivolous, what ſufficient Ground and Foun- 


dation can we have to admit and defend them 
as ſolid, juſt, and unexceptionable? This is, 1 
think, Authority enough for us to entertain the 

ſame Opinion of the Scoical Fate, and to paſs 
the ſame Cenſure upon it. But to clear up 
the matter, and to give Satisfaction to ſcrupu- 


lous Perſons, I proceed to obviate ſome few _ 


. Objections, which are rais'd on the other ſide. 


OzJurcr. I. 


IT is ſaid, that Chryſippus the Stoick does not 
allow his antecedent Cauſes to be perfect, prin- 
cipal, and effeftual Cauſes of Human Actions, 


but moving a Man, only. 
Ausz. K. 


, e 


I grant that Chry/ppus does make a difinction 


| little propriety, and to little purpoſe. This 


diſtinction of Chryſppus was known antiently as 


well as it is ow, but it never had ſo much 


Effect upon other Philoſophers, as to give 


them a clear and good Opinion. of the Storcal 
Fate. You: have ſeen what Cicero, Plutarch, 


Nemęſius, and others ſay upon it. They had 
reaſons, no doubt on't, very ſtrong and ſub- 


ſtantial for not acquieſcing in ſuch an Excule ; 


and their Diſſatisfaction and Scruple is a very 
good Argument to ws, not to admit the ſame 
diſtinction without examining the weight and 
juſtneſs of it. There is in it a great deal of 
weakneſs and fallacy, which a little conſide- 


ration will ſerve to diſcover. In order to ex- 


plain and illuſtrate his Diſtinction, Chry/ppus 


compares the Mind to a Cylinder, and the in- 


| fluence of antecedent caujes upon the one, to the 
Action of a Vis motrix upon the other (/. 


From whence it is plain, that the Mind accord- 


(Ut, inquit, qui protruſit Cylindrum, dedit ei principium 
motionis, volubilitatem autem non dedit; ſic viſum objectum 
— illud. quidem, & quaſi ſignabit in animo ſuam ſpeciem, 
ſed aſſenſio noitra erit in poteſtate; eaque, quemadmodum in 
Cylindro dictum eſt, extrinſecùs pulſa, quod reliquum eſt, ſu- 


apte vi & natura movebitur. Cic. de Fat. Cap. 19. Vid. Gell. 
Lib. 6. Cap. 2. EE TREE i i, 
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ing to Cbryſppus | is as ſtrongly and effectually : 
mov'd by external antecedent cuuſes, as a Cylin- 
der is by external Force. The only Difference 
between them is this, that the Mind concurs = 


by affent with external antecedent cauſes, and 
the Cylinder is purely paſſive, ſenſeleſs, and 


without Volition. And indeed Chryſppus had 
no other way left to reconcile the ro e i 


with Tate and antecedent cauſes, For if, as | 


Plutarch _— juſtly obſerves, in the place 
above-cited, * the external Paſſaolai order d 


and offer d ſucceſſwely by previous decrees of 
"Fate, did not fully and abſolutely determine 


the Mind to produce this or that Action, what 


then muſt become of Fate, when the Mind 


can croſs and ſet aſide its Decrees'? So. that 


though Chry/ſppus and other Sroicłs maintain, 
that nothing from <o/thout can move the 


Mind, without the concurrence of its own. 
Oppuy and- Culiedabeoc, yet 1s the Mind ſub- 
jected inevitably to Hate, if the Objects of 
Fate do abſolutely move and govern that very 
agen and Colr]abeois (2). Thus 'delufive and 
fallacious is Chry/ppus's Hypotheſis; ; it makes 
every Man a really neceffary Agent, and free 


only in r ; it places the Faculty of 


M See p. $6. 
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| TP Cap. 35. ſub. fin, 
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Aſſent within, but the abſolute Cauſe of attual 
Aſſent without, From whence Oenomaus the 
Cynick ſaid with an Elegant Sneer of Chryſippus, 


# tp, be 0 the Mind of Man iidx der (4). 


oer. I. 


Ii is urg d that the 8 teicks theraſelyes, often 


| declare expreſly for the rd « ub, for, Choice, 


and the abſolute Power of the Soul. 
A N J WE "hy 


Irs very true, they often do ſo. So ſays 


Eßpictetus, ſome things are ẽ uu, others not (wo). 


And to the ſame effect ſpeak Seneca and Mar- 


cus Antoninus in many places. But all this is 
to be underſtood in a limited and reſtrain'd 
Senſe, with reference to the Stoical Syſtem of 
Things (x). Alexander Apbrodiſienſis has given us 


Aa «full and clear account of the Stoical To 0 


| (a) Xev evorrTO- TIP ii T6 boils Toy BP ELSE Ap. Eu- 


feb. Præp. 52 6. Cap. 7. &ap. Theadoret. Therap. Serm. 6. p.z6r. 


(w) Ta Wav r . ew 5p ahb, r N d i %% Enchir. 


Cap. 1. 
8 Ita nimirum res ſeſe habet, duplici ratione effata Stoicorum 


conſiderari poſſe, vel in ſe, ſeu extra ſyſtema philoſo e Stoicæ 
ſpectata; vel prout ex propriis & domeſticis philoſophiæ iſtius 


principiis fluunt ac originem trahunt. Priori modo fi quædam 
conſiderentur, ſubinde longs veriſſima ſunt pulcherrimaque; ita 
etiam comparata, ut nihil minus, quam fazum aliquod Srairums 


indicare videantur. Sed fi ſecundum vera & genuina Stoicornam 


bee explices, uti omninò fieri decet, longs aliter ſe rem 
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. He tells us, that 0 the 70 7 iu was 
ſufficiently ſecur d by the Szoical Doctrine, if 
Men were left to act according to their Na- 
ture. And Men were ſuppos'd by them to 
act according to their Nature, if they did 
nothing by compulſion again/? their own na- 
tural e open and (vpe If their Actions 
were but 5:&0:wx, produc'd with their own Will 
and Inclination, this was enough to make and 
denominate them free Agents, tho their Wills 
and Inclinations themſelves were govern'd, di- 
rected and determin'd by external and Fatal 
_ Cauſes, 


AnD thus they faid that inferior Animals 
had a rd t auroic as well as Man, becauſe it 
ſeems Fate did not Act upon them with a 
proper Biz as upon things inanimate, but by 


(3) — To kE x ! Ne Tov Aigen THE AIPEZEQY Ts 9 
_TIPAZENE Twy alba aiv, AiyEoW E HMIN EINAI TE voten 
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bY zee" rar d vg 10 N & dow Two v 0 Tiywv ' de . 
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u Ts eigen Yiropuire EIII Tok Seis EINAI Miſuow'= Kai 
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| Geilarizi or Objects which mov'd their dh, 


cues] abeoi. So that in fact and ſtrictneſs 


Men and other Animals are not according to 
this Doctrine the proper efficient Cauſes of A- 


ion, but the Inſtrumental only; they do in- 
deed nothing by meer force and without Volition, 


their Minds concur and agree to every Action, 
but they are not properly aureZ#oiu: abſolutely 
free to do either this or that, but Fate irreſiſtibly 
decrees and determines what particular things 
muſt be done, and preſents ſuch powerful Mo- 
tives to the Mind, as ſhall not poſſibly fail of 


engaging its aſſent and concurrence. Alexander 


therefore does juſtly wonder at theſe Fataliſis, 
for calling this Izſtrumentality in Man by the 
name of Liberty; which, he ſays, is the groſ- 
ſeſt Abuſe of Words, as well as the greateſt 


Deluſion (z ). 


We have here then "nin Key to 


open the Szoical Syſtem, and a clear Solution 
of the high Expreſſions concerning Human 


(z) Ts zyt N 71 Toi Cor . vert — — prey No Ty EIT 
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Liberty in Marcus Antoninus and others, which, 


without it are very difficult, and have puzzId: 


many learned Interpreters. Thus when Epic- 
tetus ſays, S nuiv dc itt rege ole, Uv, 
oor, ögegis, txxauors, he may eaſily be inter- 
pteted conſiſtent with the Szozcal: Fate, by con- 
ſidering how far our Actions are ep" u accord- 


ing to the Srorcks. The Actions of the Mind 


are i ju in one Senſe, as they do not de- 
pend upon accidents and circumſtances exter- 


nal, like 4 xryois Riches, dozeu Honours, and. 


Geyer Pover, but are always with us and in- 
ſeparable from us as long as we live. Again, 
they are s ui in another Senſe, becauſe no 


Power can properly force them, they cannot 


be ever produc'd without the aſſent of the in- 
ward Man. But ſtill, our Actions may finally 
depend upon Fate, becauſe our ogy. itſelf may 


be conſtantly rul'd and directed by fatal Pala 


* 
Ci. 


So when Marcus Antoninus. comforts him- 
ſelf with reflecting, 37: geg i por paydev v 


pe T0v iv Yeov x3 dal, Oudeis vg avel- 


xa0wy TETOv TagaCyva (a). There is no neceſſity. 
of ſetting Antoninus himſelf at variance with 
the Stoical Syſtem, nor of giving this paſſage 
up as irreconcileable with the Power of Fate. 
It is ſtrong indeed, but it may and muſt 


be underſtood in a Stoical Senſe, I is in my 


(:) Lib, 5. Sec. 10. . 4 A 
A Powers 


| 4 P P 2 N D 1 X 10 5 
7 Perce, G site he, 70 a nothing 14 0 the dictates, 


own, Mind. For no. can fore me 
7o tranſgreſs them. Very y true 1 No body an 
no thing can force you to this, becauſe the | 
| Ming 18 ingapable | & force and Violence, 
ing accofding to you of a Subſtance, and Na- 
ture Divine. But 8 | this, Four 
Fate, may invariably rule and direct your Ac- 
tions, tho not by a proper Biz or, Force, yer 
by conſtantly my N * and "IE 
6 tion. | | „ erppenr | 
I need. not take notice of any more Paſſiges 
of Antoninus, becauſe there are none ſtronger 
than what I have quoted, I would only give 
a general caution concerning his. Books, that 
where he magnifies the Powers of the Sout 
in, ſuch bold. and extraordinary Terms, he op- 
poſes them generally to the external Things 
and Occurrences of the World, as being unable 
to aſſail and hurt the imegrd Man, whatever 
they may do with the outward.; 2 that the 
Good or Evil of Things is nothing real, but 
depends entirely on the Judgment and Opinion 
of the Mind about them. But all this while 
be may allow to his Szoical Fate its due Powers, 
and ſo may be always conhitens with the 


a Syſtem. of by Sect. 


Tuvs alſo may Zeno J words to Antigonus 
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euſevelc A, N * HpOAPETE T. Du are 
manifeſtly turn'd to Greatneſs, not only by nature, 


| N che, Laert. Lib. 2s . 370 FRF | 61 1 


e or Elackion 1 the Sticks in 


| words did allow, but deftroy'd its Uk and 


Reality, by lying it under the ſtrongeſt Influ- 
ence of Fate, and by making it e ſub- | 
ſervient and miniſterial to it. | 


T come now to 7 IO, Noi whom it is 
very apparent that Human Liberty with the 
Stoicks was very imperfect and reſtrain'd, and 
that Fate did extend its Influence to Ajons as 


well as to things. He ſays, Puid intelligi 7 


tum ? Exi timo neceſſitaten 1 rerum omnium actio- 
bumque, quam nulla vis rumpat (5). Again, Fa- 
tumeſt, ut hic d. iſertus ht, ſed ſi litteras idicerit; 
ab . Fato continetur, ut litteras diſcat; ided | 
diſcet. Hic Dives erit, ff navigaverit. AM 
in illo Fati ordine, quo patrimonium illi grand: 


promittitur, boc quoque protinus Fatum eft, ut 


naviget ; ided navigabit (c). You ſee, how mani 
feſt it is, that the Szoicks did not exempt Hu- 
man Actions from the Power of Fate; all which 
they did, was to ſhew, that in ſome degree 
(which with other Philoſophers would be judg d 
inſignificant) the Liberty of Man or the To b 


iu was ſtill prefery'd, notwithſtanding the | 


b) Natural. neft. Lib. 2. Cap. 36. 5 . 
0 Ibid. 80 4 id. Epiſt. 16. 5 | 
mighty 


„„ , 

mighty Influence of Fate upon it. Seneca him- 
ſelf a few lines after ſcems to promiſe ſuch an 
Expoſition of the Szozcal Fate, and ſome Ac- 
count of Human Liberty (d); but nothing of 
this kind (that Iam aware of) is extant now in 
| his Works. What account he would have given 
of Both, may be probably collected from Ne- 
meſius and Alexander produc'd above. 


HAvIN G obviated theſe, which are the 
principal Objections, I need not concern my- 
ſelf much with others of leſs moment. It is ſaid 
that the word ejpaguery need not ſignify force or 
_ neceſſity of Human Actions. And we are ſent to 
 Chalcidius and Nemeſius for another meaning. I 
anſwer, that indeed the word eπ does not 
imply immediately per /e a Neceſſity, neither did 
it ſignify ſo much among the Platoniſts; but 
I fay, that the Stoical Senſe and Interpretation 
of it ſignified little leſs than Neceſity, and there 
is nothing in Chalcidius or Nemeſius to contradict 

Rt, bot much to-confirm it. 


Turn may be other very flight Exceptions 
to what is here aſſerted, but they are not mate- 
rial enough to be diſtinctly conſider d. 

Is conclude therefore with obſerving, that al- 
though ſome particular Szoicks had advanc'd 


(4) Iſta nobis opponi ſolent, ut probetur nihil voluntati noſtræ 


EO | bitrio. Sen. Ibid. 


relictum, & omne jus Fate traditum. Cum de iſta re agetur, 
dicam quemadmodum manente Fate, aliguid ſit in Hominis ar- 
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peculiar Dodtrives of Fate, which might not. 
infer a neceſſity of Human Actions, yet will, 


the Biſhop of London's Poſition remain very 


juſt and true concerning the Szoicks in general. 
His Lordſhip ſays, that this was the a 
Doctrine of one famous Set ; which expreſſions 


need not include the Doctrine of every ſingle 


Man among the Szoicks, but of the Generality 
only. Now the Generality of the Szoricks did 
certainly teach what his Lordſhip charges. upon 
them. For, as Mr. Zack/on (e) rightly argues 
from Plotinus, fome of the Stoicks derivd a 
things from the firſs Cauſe of the Univerſe, 
which. they ſaid pervaded all things, and not only 
ave motion to, but was the efficient Cauſe of 
every thing, Piling it Fate, and the ſupreme 


Cauſe, and fuppofing it to be itſelf all things; and 


that not only all other things which exiſt, 1 even 


the inward Purpoſes of our Minds alſo pro- 
ceeded from the efficient Power of it, This, 


« ſays he, was making no Agent in the World 
* but God only, and Human Actions to be 
* nothing but the Operations of God in Men, 
« actuating them and every was © elſe as che 


_ © Soul does the Body. 


 OrTHnERs _ br, that the 8 of 

the Untver ſe ere all things by its Motion, and 
by the Pofitions and Appearances of the Planets and 

fd Stars with reſpect to each other, and found- 7 
( — winery Sc. p. 153. 


ing 


VV 109 
ing 7 por theſe the Art of Prognoſtication, would 
ode it that every thing came to paſs thereby. 
Phtinus obſerves, that this Doctrine attributes 
nothing to ourſelves, leaves us like Stones, not 
as Men, who act of themſelves, and from their 
on Nature. 


AnorRER Notion of Fatality a a7 — in 
be Suppofition of a mutual eternal Concatenation 
and Chain of Cauſes, whereby things poſterior al- 
_ ways follow thoſe which are antecedent, and are 
reſolv d into them, as exiſting by them, and bau- 
ing no Exiſtence without them, and are neceſſarily 
conſequent 70 zhoje which preced . 


Arx theſe ſeveral Hypotheſes a are very cur- 
rent among the Szoicks, and none of the Stoicks = 
are excepted from them by Alexander Apbrodi- 
enſis or Plotinus, Therefore what his Lord- 

__ ſhip fays muſt without diſpute be true at leaſt 
0 of the Generality of the Szozcks, if not of all. 
| But indeed I am apt to believe, that upon con- 
ſidering the Stoical Syſtem with attention as de- 
liver d above, any Modern would find it a diffi- 
cult Taſk to extricate clearly the moſt ſubtle 
Stoicł from a neceſſary Fatality, and to prove 
here undeniably any V Agar Error on his Lordſhip. 


Ir is farther to be obſerv'd, that his Lord- 
| ſhip introduces the Neceſſity of Human Actions, 
only as a ſort of Interpretation of the Docrrine 
x A Fate, Such, fa ys he, was the Doctrine of Fate 

or 
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or Mens doing every thing through Neceſſity. The 


particle or does manifeſtly ſhew that this latter 


Sentence is only an Inference from or Explica- 


tion of the former, a Conſequence deduc d from 


the Doctrine of Fate, not the Doctrine itſelf. 
This is a Difference of Moment; for his Lord- 
ſhip might allow, that the Stoicks did maintain 
in words and profeſſim Human Liberty together 


with a Fate Univerſal, and yet charge the Doc- 


trine of Fate univerſal with a real Neceſſity of 


Human Actions. And therefore I'm ſurpriz'd 


to find or unaccountably chang'd into and * by 


his Lordſhip's adverſary, which alters entirely 
the Turn of the Sentence, and the Terms of 


Diſpute ; and renders ſome Animadverſions ex- 


ceedingly foreign, and frivolous. 
I ſhall only add, that a very Learned Man 2 
t 


abroad has lately taken the ſame ſide of 
Queſtion with i. againſt Lipſius and others, 
whoſe Books on that Subject I have not yet 


ſeen ; it is very poſſible that he may have 
done more Juſtice both to the Subject and his 


Lordſhip; and therefore I would wiſh the Gen- 


tleman on the other ſide to conſult his Treatiſes 


for farther Satisfaction. 


* Plea for Human Reaſon. P- 28. 

Y Conferenda que dixi in Introductione ad Philfo phiam Stoi- 
cam ex mente Marci Aurelu Antonini [mperatoris, que Impe- 
ratoris hujus Libris x11. in Editione que Lipfe an. 1729. 8. 


| Val. præmiſſa eſt. Et de Erroribus Stoicorum in | 


ali, Buddeus. Addend. ad Hagog. P. 36. 
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Primitive Antiquity | 
Explained and Vindicated. 


PART II. 


N purſuance of the Method laid down in my 
I former Remarks, I now paſs on from An- 
cient Frauds, which have fully been con- 
fidered already, to other Articles of the Charge, 
which my Author is pleaſed to draw * nt 
N Antqaity. - 


” FECT: * 
Of Em ROR 8. 


R E M A R * 1 
The hole Chriftian Warld, ſays he, for more 


than the two firſt Centuries believed the Millena= 


rian Hereſy, as it is now calld(a). Unhappy 
Gentleman! always to miſtake whenever he 


meddles with Antiquity ! He had read perhaps 
5 ſomewhere, that this Millenary Doctrine wag 


(a) Chriſtianity as old, Sc. p. 116. Ed. ad. 
e current 
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current among the Primitive Fathers, (that are 
now extant) and from: thence, without ever at- 

_ tending to the Way of Expreſſion, extends it 
without any Limitation to the 2ohole Chriſtian 
World for more than the two firſt Centuries, 
Now this Aſſertion of his is a groſs and pal- 
pable Falſity, as appears from the very Con- 
feſſions of the Millenaries themſelves, Fuſtin 
| Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, 
tells him, that he for his Part with many 
others did really believe a future (literal) MI. 
lennium; but that ſtill there were many Pious 
and Catholick Chr:/tzans that did not. And 
his Way of Expreſſion is ſo particular, that it 
does not make the Numbers of one Party greater 
than thoſe of the other. Ila, many, is 
equally applied to both Sides, without any Re- 
ſtriction or Enlargement on either. The whole 
Paſſage runs thus: I declared to you before, 
that I and many others are in this Perſuaſion 

(of a Millennium) as you al yourſelves do en- 

tirely believe that Things will be jo; however 1 
henfied to you at the ſame Time, that many who 
are pure and orthodax Chriſtians beheve no ſuch 
thing (6). What can be clearer and ſtronger ? 
The learned Editor obſerves very juſtly, Do- 


(6 ) Nod ne & (o K) WeoTteon, ors 3% pry GAGE 0 
ralræ Ode, ws i iniraclhe TEro ywnooupercw we, & 
| av g Tay xabaga; tονσον? lo XęS,)² Yndfne TETo fun hel ge- 

dnh,i,.. Juſtin, M. Dial. cum Tryph. p. 31 1. ed. Thirlb. p. 

243, ed, Jebb. | 3 ED 

f ctrina 
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rina itaque de Millennio, neque erat Univerſalis 
Eccleſie traditio, neque opmio de Fide recepta, 
Therefore the Doctrine of a Millennium was nei- 
ther a Tradition of the whole Church, nor a re- 
ceiv'd Article of Faith (c). So ſays Dr. Cave, He 
_ (Juſtin) confeſſes that there are many fincere and 
devout Chriſtians, that would not ſubſcribe to this 
Opinion d). And Mr. Twells in his excellent De- 
fence of the Book of Revelations has very lately 
declar'd the ſame thing (e). It is true ſome con- 
| fiderable Writers (% have thought this paſſage 

of Juſtin corrupted, and have offer'd conjec- 
tures (g) of their own to ſet it right. But the 
learned Dr. Thirlby (h) and Dr. Whitby (i) have 
both rejected and diſprov'd their Corrections 
upon good Authority. For whoever conſiders 
the Paſſage and ſubſequent Context with care 
and attention, will find the preſent Reading 
(confirm'd by all the MS8. Copies) to be the 


5 only e and true one. 


* Bzyors I leave Vain it may not be amiſs 
to clear up a ſecond Paſſage of that Writer, 
which may ſeem to difagree with the other 
before quoted. It is in the ſame Dialogue with 
Trypbo. (p. 246. Ed. Jebb.) But I, ſays he, and 
all other perfeith ſound Chriſtians believe a reſur- 

(en Jeb. in loc. a) Life of juſt. Mart. F. 22. 5 

(e) Critical Examination c. Part. 9. 

V Mede Comm. Apocal, Part. 2. T ilorſon s Rule of Faith. 
Part 3. F. * . 2 ) They would read d. fun Or ov x fg &. 


(In loc. 0 Emu of the true Millennium ch. 1. $, 1: 5 
1 1 rection 
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reckion of the Fleſh ; and the Thouſand Years (yixew 
ery) in Feruſalem after it is rebuilt and beautified 
and enlarged the Prophets Ezechiel, ond Eſaias, 
and the reft acknowledge (k) ( duoneyfiew): Now 
here if x try the Ti bouſand Years be refer d 
las they are by ſome) to is debe and the 
 Gpbolvwpoves Kato rela Xpiriuavo the perfectly ſound 
Chriſtians, it will ſoon follow, that according 
to FJuſtin thoſe who did not believe the x 
ry were not egbeſvuworss, and conſequently, 
that he could not a term thoſe very 
Perſons in the former Paſſage Chriſtians v 
xaboapes x; eue Ci yrupns, But to take off any 
difficulty ariſing from hence, I anſwer, that 
the x ery in this latter Paſſage of Tuſtin 
- ought to be refer'd to the oi TIpoPyra: oporoyeouw, 
and not to the words preceding; for other- 
wile the a II gore. OMONOYECW have no natural 
Senſe and eden Even thoſe who give 
the other Interpretation of the place, are forcd 
to make the Grammar intelligible by inſerting 
an ws before oi II gor, which is wholly pre- 
carious, and coat any Authority from the 
Copies. What ſeems to me to have obſcur'd 
the Paſſage, is a little fault in the Punctuation 
of it, where inſtead of a Semicolon or * at 
See there is placed a comma, I am 
( k ) Elo , 9 el rinẽg gow gha 8 xci la wee Nici , x 
(rerts aug a yeroo0a E715 chueber, 9 x ET) EY Ie280%hmu „iK ; 
Counbricn, a rec funbelon, 2 w unbelen ol TTgoPyreu legal PET: 
Herlag, & α of AD opoAryeow' gros yas Hoang eg! TH; * 


e urg. Ke T. A. | 
2 | | | not 
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not t the firſt, that explains the Sentence in this 
manner. The very learned Mr. Thorndike many 
| Years ago directed us to it. Tuſtin: verba, f6 
gem credendi Catholice Ecclefie communem ſigni= 
ficarent, d:fficultatem baberent. Sed nibil tale 
fſonamt, ſi rectè interpungas, & Fuſtini idlal uro 


rectè interpreteris.- 


rectionem profitebantur. Et ta intelli gendus et, 
u 6 ThoPyra, vel fi oi HpoPyro, dixiſſet. 
Sed fe nibil aliud dicat, quam Prophetas Exzechae- 


em, Eſaiam, alios idem agnouſſe, nibil aliud die- 
rit, quam a ſe & ab alis ejuſdem ſecum ſemtentiæ 


quibuſtdam, eos hoc dixiſſe intelligi (1). Beſides 
: 2 looks back to what goes before this Paſ- 


ſage, will ſee that the Perſons to whom the Fa- 


tber particularly oppoſes himſelf and the true 
Chriſtians, are ſome Hereticks, that deny a Re- 
 Jarrection of the Dead, ol 5 Acſeow py EV vexgay 


aug ud, GAN du To ermrobvyouew rag tbuxas 5 


a r⁰νν ανντπτπν E eig Tov gu p. 244. 


AFTER Tuſtin, Treneus another of the Nil. 


Lennaries tells us of ſome, who tho right in the 
Faith themſelves, yet hearkening too much to 


the Diſcourſes of Hereticks, were perſuaded to 
reject the literal Millennium, and allegorize away 
_ thoſe Paſſages of the Prophets, which were 


e to mo. and ſupport it beh. 
1 Urox 


<< De Fin. Eccl. Controverſ. p. 280, 281. 


0 m} * ex his, * r reete credidiſſe, e 
H 4 untur 


1diotica Oratio Fuſtini ad 
eoſdem widebatur 2 Millennii trubere, qui reſur- 
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* Upon this occaſion, I cannot but correct 


= ſurpriſing miſtake of Dr. Whitby, in tranſlat- 


ing the laſt Paſſage of [reneus in the margin. 
The Doctor renders it thus. I am not ignorant, 
that ſome among us, who believe in divers Na- 
tions, and by various Works, and who believing 


do conſent with the Fuſt, do yet endeavour trani- 
ferre hæc fo turn theſe things into Metaphors 


(Diſc. of the Millenn. c. 1.) Tis evident, that 
the Dr. by a ſtrange overſight ſuppos'd credentes 
and conſentientes to be Nominative Caſes and 
agreeing with quidam, whereas they are mani- 
feſtly both Accuſative and govern'd of in. The 
true ſenſe of all which words is this. I am not 
ignorant, that ſome allegorize theſe words (of 
the Prophet, concerning the Wolf and the 
Lamb's feeding together) from their literal 
meaning, and apply them r Men who being be- 
ore of a wild and ſavage Nature are converted 


to the Faith out of divers Nations and from va- 


rious ways of Life, and united in Doctrine and 
Affection with the Fuſt, I own, this is rather a 


Paraphraſe than a Tranſlation of Irenzus's words; 


but the Reader I hope, will excuſe it, if he finds 


untur ordinem promotionis juſtorum, & modos meditationis ad 


 incorruptelam ignorant. Lib. 5. c. 31. 


T ransferuntur guorundam ſententiæ ab Hæreticis ſermonibus, & 
ſunt ignorantes diſpoſitiones Dei, & myſterium juſtorum Reſur- 
rectionis & Regni &c. Ibid. c. 32. 

Non ignoro, quoniam guidam (till the ſame Perfons mention d 
before) hæc (Ifaiz fc. 11. & 65. cap.) in feros & ex diverſis gen- 
tibus & variis operibus credentes, & cum crediderint, conſenti- 
entes juſtis, tentent transferre. Ibid. c. 34. | 
h * EL. that 


MARES mt 
that a verbal Tranſlation would be very ob- 
ſcure and difficult, and that ſuch a Paraphraſe 
does not miſrepreſent any part of them, and 


was neceſſary to ſhew the true . and 'Senſe 
a of the e 


Tu 18, 1 believe, 1s ſufficient Evidence a- 
: gainſt our Author's Aſſertion, that the 22⁰ʒ e 
Chriſtian World for more than "the revo firſt Cen- 

SE turies believ d the Millennarian Hereſy. 


Bor to theſe may be added other antient 


_ Teſtimonies, which as Dr. Whitby has accurate- 


ly traced and examin d, I'll produce them at 
length in his words. © It had its riſe, ſays Eu- 
« ſebius, from Papias a Man of lender Judg- 
e ment. But the Antiquity of the Man pre- 
<« yail'd with any Eccleſiaſticks (ofthe Church) 
e to be of that Opinion, particularly with Jre- 
e neus, and if there were any other of the 
55 ſame Judgment with him. Now he that 
© confeſſeth that t (or a great many rather) 
l by of the Eccleſiaſticks were of that Opinion, 
* plainly denies that all were of it. He that 
particularly ſpeaks of Irenœus, adding, if there 
© wwere any other of the ſame Judgment, ſeems 
to intimate they were not many. Origen in 
his Philecalia faith, they were only Tives ſome 


„ that held this Doctrine, and that ſo clancu- 


* larly that it had not yet come to the ears 
« of the Heathen. And i in his * to 
2 e the 
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the Canticles, that they were on y. fimplicio- 


res quidam. In a word, Stephanus Gobarus, in 


his account of Opinions in which the Fathers 


. differ'd from each other, reckons this as the 


tenth, This will be more evident, fays the 
Dr. if it be conſider'd, that as the Doctors 


of the Church were then of different Opi- 
nions, ſo they were then diftinguiſh'd by 
different Names: as they who denied the 


Millennium, faith Ireneus, attempted to alle- 
gorize the places produc'd by others for it, 
{o had they upon that account the Names of 


« Allegoriſts; and therefore Nepos, a Man faith 
« Euſebius from Dionyfius of Alexandria, o- 
therwiſe Orthodox, but a Writer for the 
Millennium, ftil'd his Book ez[yov Twv ⁰ 
 yopray a Confutation of the Allegoriſts. Ac- 
* cordingly in Origen they who deny the M.. 
lennium are o TooronoyBlſes Ta WooPnna, 
they who interpret the ſayings of the Prophets 


a trope ; and they who aſſert it, are ftil'd 
Solius liter diſcipuli, Diſciples of the Letter of 
the Scripture only, The firſt aſſert, Horum 
vim figuraliter intelligi debere. The Paſſages 
which they produce from Scripture ought to be 


figuratively underſiood ; the other, faith he, 


underſtand the Scripture, Fudazco ſenſu, after 
the manner of the Fews (1). 


(. Whitby's Treatiſe of the Millen. Chap. 1. Sec. 2 


To 


REF MARTS Mas 
To all which I may farther obſerve from 
Diomſius Biſhop of Alexandria, that many. of 
the African Churches had never embrac'd this 
Doctrine, and that Dionyſius himſelf by frequent 
Diſcourſes recover d many Perſons in his Dio- 
ceſe from it (o). For he tells us, that this opi- 
nion having for a long time ſpread it ſelf much 
in thoſe Parts it occaſion'd Schiſms and Sepa- 
rations of whole Churches, From whence it 
is plain, that other Churches there were of a 
contrary Perſuaſion; it being impoſſible that 
Schiſms and Separations Mould cabs without 
_ diſtin and oppoſite Parties. Neither indeed 
would Dionyſius himſelf have preſided with fo 
much Honour and Reſpect in = See of Alex- 
andria, nor would he ever have converted ſuch 
2 to his own Opinion, if the Mille- 
nary Doctrine had been the current and eſta- 
blid d Doctrine of the. Chriſtian World, For 
every one acquainted with Antiquity muſt 
know, how zealous the Primitive Chriſtians 
were in nnn Doctrines of Univerſal ay- 


| 7 0 * Er 17 4 owoeiTh yaiper®, 3a 4 a g co vdr 
z rerc R To 2 406 5 ( viola xa , Nur u ug 
viva (uluanious tes geo oulegss x Voaoxdits Ta i Tas EP 
fag Day, @egolluy ra BeNoivay adi\Þuv, OU THY iel 
Taow Tormouolas T8 Mile wgodlenV aun" - Kai 7e. & @ Tt 755 
Ix rab rs a Nν 9 conn 5 rahullerS Kogaxiuny &y ST 7X04 
aoailuy Tay agil ade\Þuy weir net 55 Oepperlugeilo 1 NV, nA rg 
gen. #108 Nah Sia. weg TYT2" pwnd? pep. er, undd arr, w 69 
2 ud Twy collide xchivluy ere. Twyls d Mν 5 0ĩ wages 
ige. z Th xowoyia %) T1 we wales (viudlabace x, (var 
Ws. Dionyſ. Alex. ap. Euſeb. Fig Eccl. Lib. 7. c. 24. 


thority, 
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thority, and how vigorous they were in oppo- 
ſing any Perſons, who endeavour'd to corrupt 
or aboliſh them p). In truth the Millenary Do- 
ctrine was abſtruſe and ſpeculative in its Na- 
ture, grounded on one certain Interpretation 
of dark and abſcure Prophecies; and for that 
reaſon could never make a part of the com- 
mon Faith of all Chriſtians, nor meet with 
univerſal Eſteem and Reception (). 5 


OvuR Author to render the Notion more 
odious, and add a Sting to his Reflection on 
the Primitive Chriſtians, informs us that now 
it is cald an Hereſy ; by which we are to un- 
derſtand, how fallible and erroneous in fact 
the Antient Churches were, and how little 
the Moderns can depend upon their Authori- 

ty. But I wonder, this Gentleman, who mul- 
tiplies his References on other occaſions, does 
not give us ſo much as one, to let us know, 


(#) Illud hoc loco monendum eſt, Dionyſium Alexandrinum 
apud Euſebium Hift. Eccleſ. vii, 23, 24, 25. ſubnaſcentem in 
gypto errorem hunc ſuo tempore ſuppreſſiſſe; tantum abeſt, 
ut uni verſæ tum Eccleſiæ ſententia fuerit. Nam qui, quæ de 
communione & commercio inter ſe Eccleſiarum dicta ſunt, atten- 
dat, is nunquam credat, penes Dionyſium vel alium quemvis 
Catholicæ Epiſcopum eſſe potuiſſe, ſilentio damnaſle ſententiam, 
quam reliquæ Eccleſio ad fidem pertinere putarent. Thorndic. 
Finiend. Eccl. Controv. p. 18888232. TE 
( Sane * rei ſubjectæ materies, in Prophetiæ hujus inter- 
pretatione verſantis, ſatis oſtendit, non pertinere eam ad Regulam 
Fidei, communi omnium fide, ad omnium communem Alatem 
tenendæ. Quid enim eſſet communis Fidei, fi ad eam Propheticæ 
totius Scripture intelligentia neceſſaria eſſet? Id. Ibid. 6 
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by whom it is now call'd an Hereſy. I very 
5 Chick ſuſpe& that an extraordinary Modeſty | 
| prevail'd with him to keep us here in the dark. 
For the Papiſts, you muſt know, are the Per- 
| ſons who love to brand the Millennium with 
| Hereſy, for certain Reaſons peculiar to them- 
| ſelves. © I never met, ſays Dr. Thomas Burnet, 

„ with a Popiſh Doctor, that held the Millen- 
* nium; and Baronius would have it paſs for 
* an Hereſy. It was always indeed uneaſy, and 

gave offence to the Church or Rome, becauſe 
< jt does not ſuit to the Scheme of Chriſtia- 


©. nity, which they have drawn. They ſup- 


«© poſe Chriſt reigns already by his Vicar, the 
cc Pope ; and treads upon the Necks of Empe- | 
e rours and Kings. And if they could but 
<< ſuppreſs the Northern Hereſy, as they call it, 
« they do not know what a Millennium would 
« fignify, or how the Church could be in an 
8 17 Condition, than She is. This 
ec has made the Church of Rome 3 always 
an ill Eye upon this Doctrine, becauſe it | 
e ſeem'd to have an ill Eye upon Her ; and as 
« ſhe grew in Splendour and Greatneſs, ſhe 
5 Eclips d and obſcur d it more and more; 

© ſo that it would have been loſt out of the 
« World, if it had not been reviv d by 22 
WW of the Reformation (r). 


G&) Theory of th — Book 4 c. 6. 
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Now it being not perfectly decent and con- 
ſiſtent for one, who is always expoſing and de- 
teſting the Papiſis, to quote them as Authority 
in any Doctrinal Points, our Author thought it 
proper, I ſuppoſe, to make a Report from 
them without naming of Names. 


Bor tis neceſſary in the next place to ac- 
quaint the Reader, that the antient Millennium 
of the Fathers, which our Author without 
any Diſtinction and Explication calls the Mil. 
lenarian Hereſy, was different from the Millen- 
nium of the Jeus and Cerintbian Hereticks. 
The Millennium of theſe latter (/) was groſs 
and extravagant, preſenting us with nothing bet- 
ter than an odious Scene of Luxury, Voluptu- 
ouſneſs and Senſuality; whereas that of the for- 
mer (?), was expected to adminiſter only inno- 
cent Pleaſures and Entertainments to the juſt, 
by way of Recompence for the Preſſures, Hard- 
ſhips, and Miſeries, which they once had en- 
dur'd upon Earth for the ſake of Chriſt, 5 


Vid. Auguſtin. Hæreſ. c. 8. Theodor. Hæret. Fab. L. 2. 
c. 3. Caius ap. Euſeb. H. E. I. 3. c. 28. ER 23 
i Eouſque Patres, quorum ceteroquin tum doctrinæ, tum 
vitæ puritatis ſtudium veneramur, prolapſos eſſe, ut Chriſto pla- 
citura crederent, a quibus, qui & inter Ethnicos ſaniores erant, 
abhorrebant, quis ſibi perſuadebit? Ad Irenæum quod attinet, ve- 
rum quidem eſt, quod is chiliaſmum quendam ſtatuat; at eum 
non iſtius generis, ac ille eſt, quem impuris ſuis cupiditatibus in- 
dufgens ſibi finxit Cerinthus. Buddeus Eccleſ. Apoſtol. p. 45 1. 


THE Primitive Fathers did nt believe a Spi- 


rit to be immaterial; but only a thinner ſort of 


| Body: And this they did not only apply to the 


| Souls of Men and Angels, but they thought that 
God himſelf was corporeal (u). This formal and 
_ weighty Sentence is here introduc'd to confirm 


a very ſhrewd Remark, which our Author 


had made a little before, that the meaning of 


words is perpetually changing, His Remark I 
muſt own, 1s very juſt, but it is not to be 


prov' d by zheſe his Inſtances of Antient Lan- 


_ guage, but others which our Author is per- 
fectly unacquainted with, The Critical Reader 
muſt ſmile, I believe, to ſee an old Story 
drawn out ſo gravely, in ſuch an heap of am- 
biguous and equivocating words, What! is 
Phileleutherus Lipſienſis forgot already? Or how 


was he anſwer d by the Free-thinking Wits? 


That the fame idle things ſhould ſtart up fo 


ſoon with a confident Air, and a numerous - 


Train of freſh Paralogiſms and Blunders! The 
Learned Phileleutherus inform'd a Gentleman of 


our Author's acquaintance, that the Fathers be- 

lieu d the Attributes of God, his Infinite Power, 
Wiſdem, Fuſtice, and Goodneſs, in the ſame ex- 
tient as we do nom; but his Eſſence (no more than 


ue can nom) they could not diſcover, The Scrip- 
li.) Chriſtianity as old &c. p. 261, 262. Ed. 8 
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tures, they ſaw, call d him Spiritus, Spirit; and 
the Human Soul Anima, Breath ; both which in 
their Primitive Senſe mean Aerial Matter; and 

all the words that Hebrew, \Greek, and Latin 

Sold, or any Tongue now or hereafter can ſupply, 
20 denote the Subſtance of God or Soul, muſt 

either be thus Metaphorical, or elſe merely Nega- 
tive, as Tncorporeal, or Immaterial. Farther 

ſtill, that zhe very Notion of Body in theſe early 
Times was undefin'd and unfix*'d and extenſive as 
thing. Nay farther, that Matter it ſelf often 
ſignified no more than Body, and both no more 
than Subtance (4). After all this, (which never 
met with a Reply) we are told now poſitively, 

that the Primitive Fathers did not believe a 

Spirit to be immaterial, but only a thinner fort 
of Body ; and that, this they did not only app 
to the Souls of Men and Angels, but they thought 
that God himſelf was corporeal. Very clear and 

_ inſtructive indeed! while the words immaterial 
and Body both as ambiguous as Spirit, both ca- 

ble of an Antient and Modern meaning as 
well as the other, paſs off without any Expli- 
cation. So that all which appears at preſent 
from the Paſſage before us, is a low and un- 
edifying Quibble. The Reader, I believe, might 
excuſe me from ſaying any more to my Au- 
thor on this head ; but as the Subject itſelf is 
nice, and Phileltutherus was ſhort upon it from 
a juſt contempt of his Adverſary, I am wil- 


x (w) Remarks &c. Part. I. p. 21, 22. 
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ling to examine it a little farther, and to ſet the 
whole in a fair Light. 


The Primitive Fathers &c. ſays our Author. 
Would not any one imagine from hence, that 
all the Primitive Fathers were plainly unani- 


mous in believing, that a Spirit was material, 


that God, Angels, and Human Souls were all ma- 
terial, in the groſſeſt ſenſe of the word matter ? 
Nay does not the Truth of our Author's Ob- 
ſervation (concerning the different Senſe of the 
word Spirit among the Antients and Moderns) 


| {ſuppoſe and depend __ it? And . Iwill 


PS. venture to affirm, 


. Twar the Friede Face 


between a material and immaterial Spiritus, as 


well as the Modern Divines and Philoſophers. 
The word Shiritus indeed among the Latins, and 
 erveux among the Greeks, in its primary Uſe 
and Grammatical Etymology did always ex- 
preſs ſomething material in it. But the Chri- 


Ts fttans refin'd the Senſe of the word, and us'd 
it often to ſignify a Subſtance. diſtinct from 


and oppoſite to Body or Matter. Thus Origen 
delivering the general Senſe of the Chriſtians, 
in anſwer to Celjus his Pagan Adverſary, ſays. 
Tf God at any time is ſaid to be a Spirit, we ge 


not mean, that be is a Body. For our Spirit 


lor the Spire which we Chriſtians ſpeak of) 7s 
DA not a OO =-= $0 cba Celſus not underſtanding | 
ef 9 „ 
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achat is ſaid of the Spirit of God, makes his own 
arbitrary Uſe and Comftruttim of it, ſuppoſing al! 
along that we when we ſay that Od is d Spirit, 
differ not at all from the Stoicks among the Greeks, | 
who ſay, that God is a Spirit pervading all 
things, Now indeed according to the Stoicks, 
who go bon corporeal (or material) Principle, 
even the Noſog or Word it ſelf of God is no- 
thing elſe but a corporeal (or material) Spirit. 
But with us ( Chriſtians) who endeavour to 
 fhew, that even the rational Soul is ſuperior to 
every thing corporeal, and a Subſtance inviſible 
and immaterial, God the Word (Ab ſog) can never 
be a Body (x). So Ammonius (y). God 7s 
call d a Spirit, not as being a Wind, but as an in- 
corporeal and life-giving Subſtance. So Didy- 
mus (z). The calling God a Spirit, denotes not 
Wind, but an incorporeal and hfe-giving Sub- 
Nance. So among the Latins, Caffioorus 8 a 


I; x 9 Exy Nuit INEYMA ; xd, 8 Cope uo Vgl e S 
Ou? Yae Cop T3 K HMAE IINEYMA. — Nc bal von. n Ta T2 
SS 75 des 0 6 KeAgog — 5avly Cual, olõHer S- aud. Mſoiſg 
TINEYMA civ Toy ©ey Hunde, &y TETW OtoePegew ro Tag EAAnos 
Erwixay, Paoxiluy 6 oT o Occ IINEYMA 54 d away Nennwhg. — 
Kl Ear Sy Tg; ao Tris Evoas Copelinas Neſoilas cht rag apxa; | 
— % 0 Ale: TY cs Sd hAAG Exw I hir ( udlixdv. Kala | 
gf » nas * Tv N _ Nx ange eiter codes gel Ina want | 
' Conaluns piotus, 9 Sl cor K) TW puctlav, U c Cope ein 6 
Oed Ace. Cont. Cell. L. 6. p. 324, 325. 

509 Dhecha KANE HA 9 O05; BY ws dvepuOn, GA 45 doupdle. * 
dorroiòg & SN. Caten. in Joan. IV. 24. f | 

{z) O eds Ce ogoraſogrviuer®c & vx dis a ache, rcd 
Corrigan cgi g nom S, Ibid. 

(a) Spiritus nomen generale eſt Incorporalis W Sub- 
ſtantiæ. In Pfalm, 03. 
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Man of no ſmall Authority and Learning aſſures 
us, that the word Spiritus is a general Name for 
an incorporeal aud powerful Subſtance. So St. 
Auſtin (b). Every Spirit is without doubt of e 
mare excellent Nature than any Body. And a- 
gain (Cc). Every incorporeal Being 7s called in 
| Scripture Spirit, /o that this term is applicable 
not only to Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, but to 
every rational Creature and Soul. | 


I hope the Reader and our Author too are 
ſufficiently ſatisfied by theſe few Writers out of 
many more that might be produc'd, how re- 
markable an Inſtance is given us of the change in 
the ſenſe of words, that the Primitive Fathers 
did not believe a Spirit to be immaterial, which 
is juſt as true as that our Author is a Critick i in 
Prianguve Antiquity. | 


: "9, I will venture to pronounce, that not 
one of the Primitive Fathers either Greeks or 
| Latins believ'd that God was material (d). There 
were but two in the three firſt Centuries, Ter- 
Tullian and Origen, that were ever ſuſpected of 
favouring ſuch a Notion ; and theſe have been 


"| } ) ine omnis omni eſt corpore fine dubitatione 3 | 
De Gen. ad Lit. L. 12. c. 32. 
(e, Omnis #ncorporea natura Spiritus in Scripturis appellatur, 
unde non tantum Patri & Filio & Spiritui Sancto, ſed omni ratio- 
nali creature & anime hoc vocabulum congruit. Epiſt. 238. 
(4) Deum aovualy eſſe infinita ſunt veterum teſtimonia. | 
| Suicer. v. acchale. | 


12 vindi- | 
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vindicated ever and over very fully and folid- 
ly (e). Tertullian explains very clearly, what he 
means by his Corpus or Body, when attributed 
to God; he means his Subtance. Jpſa ſubſtan- 
tia corpus rei cujuſque (J, The Subſtance of every 
thing is its Body. Again. Omne quod eſt, corpus 
eſt ſui generis. Nihil incorporale, niſi quod non 
eft (g), Every thing that exiſts, is a Body of 
Some peculiar kind, Nothing is incorporeal, but 
what does not exiſt, Si habet aliquid per quod 
eft, hoc erit corpus ejus, That by which any lung 
is or exiſts, 15 be oy Fi W | 


'You ſee in how great a Latitude Tertullian 
uſes the word Corpus Body, and what an inno- 
cent Senſe he gives it when applied to God. 

Neither is Tertullian ſingular in it. Phebadius 
uſes the ſame word with the ſame kind of La- 
titude. Corpus enim Spiritus, ſed corpus fur ge 
neris. For, ſays he, @ Spirit is 4 Body, 
Body of 4 peculiar kind, Nam & inv, rfibulis E 
incomprebenſibilis Spiritus, nunquid tamen & ina- 

nis & vacua res Deus? God himſelf 7s a Spirit 
both inviſible and incomprebenſible; —is he there- 
fore an empty and inſignificant Thing? Deus enim 
_ et Spiritus, For God is à Spirit (o)). Where he 

BR manifeſtly expreſſes Subſtance by Corpus, Neither 

holes” Town 77 1 1+ pkg ; 33 r r 5 

30. Origen. cont. Cell. L. 6. p. 323. L. 8. p. 410 


(f) Adv. Hermog. cap. 35. (s) De Carne Chriſt, Cap. 11. 
00 Cont. Arianos. 
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is this uſage of the word peculiar to Eccle/ia/tical 
Writers. Cicero himfelf has furniſh'd them with 
Authority for it, when he fays, that the Mind 
is not inane neſcio quid, an empty ſomething he 
 tnew not what, but in quodam genere corporis, a 
peculiar fort of Body (i). Many in truth of the 
Antients ſignified only by the word Corpus a 
Being or Subſtance circumſcrib'd in Time, Place, 
and Power, and thereby diſtinguiſh'd from the 
great and ſupreme God, who was infinitely re- 
moy'd from all limitation in either, that is, was 
according to them zncorporeal in the ſtricteſt and 
higheſt Senſe. So that nothing can be juſtly 
concluded from the word itſelf, but its mean- 
ing muſt be found from its particular Application 
and the Tenour of the place. *Tis the ſame 
with a thouſand other words in Antiquity both 
Sacred and Profane, and the ſame exactneſs and 
obſervation, the ſame Critical Rules are neceſ-. 
fary and ſufficient for a juſt Interpretation in 


both Caſes, 
Ou Author for his part reſolv'd not to 
underſtand the Senſe of Tertullian, but inſiſts 
on the Letters and Syllables of corpus, let the 
uſe and meaning of them be what it will. 
Daille (&) is his Oracle here as in other inſtances, 
a Guide not always unerring on theſe occa- 
fions. He was a Man of confeſſedly great 
) De Finib. L. 4. c. 14. 785 | | 
(4) De UL Patr. p. 266. 
%%ͤĩ]]¹[1w9 EB > - aubllities 
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abilities, and perfectly capable of knowing and 
judging better, but was carried into violent ex- 
tremes from Party-Oppoſition and Prejudice. 

The Papiſts (it ſeems) were entirely to be ſtript 
of their uſual Weapons the Fathers, therefore 
Antiquity muſt be ſtrain'd and tortur d and 
miſrepreſented” to ſecure the Proveſtants even 

Ls, imaginary Enemies. Bp 


Br the ſame deieerity and mivabement he 
brings Hilary into the Scheme, for no other 
reaſon but becauſe he had ſaid with T; ertullian, 
There's nothing but what is corporeal. This Paſ- 
ſage likewiſe he borrows from Mr. Daillè (1), 
with one improvement, of extending to God 
Alnughty himſelf, what Daze had more pru- 
dently -confin'd to "Souls. Hilary's Character in 
this point has been vindicated at large by the 
Learned Benediftines (m), ſhewing, as I have 
done before, that corporeum ſignifies nothing in 
this place, but a Subſtance created and nite. 
And tis very ®bſervable, that it's ſo far from 
being applied to God, that *tis expreſſly attri- 
buted to the Creature in contradiſtinction to the 
Creator. Onme quod creatum eſt &c. In ſubſtan- 


id & creationè corporeum. The Words crea- 


zum and creatione, our Author by not conſulting 
or not conſidering the Original has omitted 
; 00 I. Pp 08 

(zz) In Hilar. Comm. Mart. n 5. Fr. in . Hylar. 


n . 
| in 


* 
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in his quotation from Hilary, where we find no 
more than ſerv'd the preſent purpoſe of deceiv- 
ing the Reader, There's nothing but what is cor- 
Peoreul. 1 5 „„ 


85 THERE 1s ſomething indeed; which our Au- 
thor has ſtarted in the Critical way, that may 
| ſeem to overthrow my ſecond general Aſſer- 


tion, viz. That no one Father of the three firſt 


Centuries believ'd God to be corporeal. He informs 


us that Melito, who was believ'd to be a Prophet, 


and flouriſhed about 170, wrote 4 Book about the 


embodied God (n). It is very true, there is ſuch 


a Tract of Melito recorded both by Euſebius (o 
and Ferom (p) ; and the Title of the Piece in 


them is, d weg evowpars Ocs, Now this is 


all that my Author alledges to prove, that 


Melito believ'd God himſelf to be corporeal, in the 
grofſeſt ſenſe. The Book itſelf is not extant, 


and the Title alone is to ſhew, what particular 


Doctrines were contain'd in it! Such Argu- 


ments as theſe J may ſafely truſt with the Rea- 
der, deſiring him only to conſider in a parallel 


caſe, whether if in Ages to come nothing more 
ſhould be preſerv'd than the Titles of thoſe 


three Books, The Rights of the Chriſtian Church, 


Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, and The 
Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, 
the moſt ſagacious Critick in the World could 
(% Chriſtianity as old Ac. p. 262. 5 
(e) Hiſt. Eccl. L. 4. cap. 6. 0) Catal. v. Melis. 
„ 11 —·˙7˙ĩ 
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diſcover from thence alone the Deſign and Sub- 
ſtance of the Books themſelves, and the Senti- 
ments of the _ 


* 1 4 own, two excellent Writers Vale- 


ius and Dr. Cave have ſuſpected from a frag- 


ment of Origen's and from a Paſſage of Genna- 
dius, that Melito was not fo ſound in this point 
as he ſhould be. Lalefrus ſays, Hoc in libro 
(Tees evowpare Os) contendebat Melito, Deum 
corporalem eſſe , idque ex variis Scripture locis 
comprobabat. Quem quidem Melitonis errorem 
merito reprebendit Origenes, in expoſitione in Gene- 
in, his verbis. DIpocle DE fo ret Ts (v- 
„ 70 v, ELKOV2, 25 Copeal]e 7 &y wuyn - 
40 ogues bY * WoTEpoy org poi ar 0k To Whwrov Nſoiſes 
ay g MeAiTwy Cuy/pdpupedt]a rel weft 
TE evowpo]ov eib Tov Ocov, Mean yap Oed ovo- 

luder evpioroi]es SEC. qua referuntur @ Theo- 
Re in Cap. 20. Quzſtionum in Geneſin. 
Eundem Melitonis errorem obſervat Gennadius in 
Libro de Dogmatibus Eccleſiaſticis. Nihil corpo- 


reum in Trinitate credimus, uf Melito & Ter- 


tullianus. Annot. in Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. L. 4. 


c. 26. Dr. Cave has theſe words. Inter oper a : 


 Melitonis ab Enſebio recenſita babetur Liber eg! 


erowpars O. Quid bac Voce intelligendum fit, 
haud ſtatim conſtat. Hieronymus Gracam Euſebii 
vocem retinuit, incertus ut videtur quid ſibi voluit. 
Ruffinus vertit de Deo corpore induto, ſeu ut 
ho queretur fortaſſe Tertullianus, corporato. Va- 


* 5 
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4 92 s reddit, Librum de Incarnatione Dei, m 


 ſtophorſonus, De Deo Incarnato. Et in 2 

dem ſententid me olim fuiſſe fateor. Ut vero ali ho 
Jam ſentiam, facit Ori genes Melitoni ætate ſuppar, 
gui Melitonem 11s diſertè accenſet, qui imaginem 
Dei in corpore Hominis conſiſtere affirmabant, al 72 
due hum commentarios reliquiſſe e TE EG- 
ppei]ov eb Toy Otov. Quin & 3 © Meli to- 


nem & Tertullianum corporeum quid in Trinitate 


| credidiſſe tradit. Hiſtor. Litt. Vol. 2. p. 32. Vid. 
etiam Fabric. Biblioth. Græc. Tom. 5. p- 184. 


Petav. Dogm. Theol. Tom. 1. L. 2. c. I. F. 4. 
Coteler. in Pat. Apoſt. p. 738. Ittig. Hæreſ. F. 2. 


Cap. 11, Now fo far I agree with theſe Learned 
Men, that the Title of Melito's Book wept evow- 
pars ez cannot be render'd with any certainty 
De Deo incarnato; and 'tis poſſible that Melito 
might attribute ſomething corporeal to God. But 
what he meant by corporeal, or whether he ſpake 
of God the Father, or God the Son, we cannot 
collect from Origen or Gennadius. He might 
mean nothing more by his Corpus when attri- 
buted to God than Tertullian did, or perhaps 

he might ſpeak of the Son's appearance in an 
Human Form before his Incarnation (as many 
ot the Fathers have done), and from thence 
might aſſert, that Man was created in the 


likeneſs of God with regard to his Body as well 
as his Soul, All that Orzgen himſelf affirms of 

Melito, is only, that he thought Man was 

i created / e Te Ses with regard to his 


2 — 
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Body as well as his Soul, which Melito might in 
ſeveral Reſpects, [See Prudent. 25 v. 102 5. 


Peta. Dogm. Theol. L. 2. c. 1. F. .] without 
teaching that God was of a corporeal (or mate- 


rial) Subſtance, 


- Bes1D8s, it is very plain, that all the Learned 
Men which I have quoted above, take their 
whole Account of Melito from a Paſſage of 
Origen in Theodoret's Qucſtiones upon Geneſis, 
which, I think, may appear to have much leſs 
Authority, chan they apprehend. It is com- 
monly thought, that the Paſſage of Origen was 
cited and preſerv d by Theodoret himſelf, where- 
as there is no ſmall reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
Theodoret never gave it a place in his Qye/ti- 


ones. The great Sirmond, who publiſh'd the 


laſt and beſt Edition of 7. beodoret” s Works, has 
made ſome diſcoveries to us in his Preface, which 
are ſo material, that I wonder, they have not 
been more regarded. He tells us, that in the 
Kg s MS. of Theodoret's Quaſtiones, which is 

a very good and a very antient one, all the 
Paſſages now under the Names of Origen, Dio- 
dorus, and Theogorus are wanting, and that no- 
thing appears there but what is Theodoret's own. 


He ſuſpects, that the Perſon who wrote the | 
Ms. which Picus follow'd in his Edition of 


Theodoret, drew it from ſome Catena or other, 
where Theodoret's Quaſtiones were intermix'd 


with * of ther, Writers, and 


e 
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among the reſt with thoſe of Origen, Diadorus, 
and Theogorus, and not attending to the Names 
of different Expoſitors, confounded ſeveral to- 
_ gether, and made a mere medley of Comments. 
That therefore in his own Edition he retain'd 
indeed the old Interpolations of Yeodoret, but 
_ diſtinguiſh'd them from that which is really 
Theodoret's, by prefixing the Names of Origen, 
Diodorus, and 7. beodorus. His words are theſe, 
De Queſtionibus in Octateuchum, que ſunt in 
principio Tomi primi, cum harum exemplar in 
Bibliothecd Regia Joannes Picus interpres nul- 
lum &tate ſud fulſſe narret, optimum vetuſtiſ- 
ſimumque in ed nunc efſe, quod nobis non ſolum 
Theodoreti prefationem hactenùs non editam, cum 
is que in Pici codice ſub finem deſideratantur, 
exhibuit, ſed & alia paſſim multa vel pleniora 
vulgatis vel emendatiora ſubminiſtravit, pertur- 
 bationemque illam aiſcuſſit, quææ ſuſpenſos legentium 
animos in Quaſtione 20. morabatur. Ubi cum 
de imagine Dei, quemadmodum accipienda fit, ve- 
rerum aliquot ſcriprorum opiniones protuli Hes A 
rejecifſet Theodoretus, caſdem ipſas quas impro- 
bäarat, poſtmodum aſerere & confirmare videba- 
tur; errore, ut apparet, hinc nato, quod cum ex 
antiqus Catents, quas vocant, excerpias Theodo- 
reti Qua/tiones : 2 conſtet, qui codicem, quos uſus 
eſt Picus, deſcripfit, cum Theodoretianis ſenten- 
e Origenis guoque ac Diodori & Theodori 
ſenlentias illas quas rejecerat, prœtermiſſis au- 
ctorum nominibus 1 imprudentiam ſubjunxit. 


Duo 
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Vo prorſus mendb caruit codex Regius, qui quod 
Theodoreti non fit, hoc loco nihil habet. Hunc ita- 
que nos fecuti, ea que fubſequebantur, fic retinui- 
mut, ur Origenis, Diodori & Theodori, pre- 
is vocabulis, non Theodoreti, fed aliorum efſe 
oftenderemus. Quin & hoc exemplo non modo alia 
id genus commatia, que aliis in locis occurre- 
bant, & proprium nomen retinebant, non ſuftuli- 
mus, fed & ipſi nova quedam interdum quæ ad 
Theodoretum facerent, eodem ex fonte petita, e 
re tud futurum id fperantes, indidimus, Pref. ad 
Theodoret. Oper. Tom. 1. To confirm theſe 
Corrections of Sirmond, Picus himſelf confeſſes, 
that the MS. which he made uſe of was a very 
faulty and imperfect one. Cum hugs operis, 
ſays he, znicum duntaxat exemplar Gracum ab 
Aſulano Veneto nactus effem, ipſumque imper- 
fettum, & in ſingulis pen? paginis mendofum, ita 
ul inter rejectitios Libros haberetur, illud nibilo- 
minus tranſcribendum curavi &c. Pref. in ejuſd. 
Edit. Græc. From hence there is room for 
diſtruſting what is now ſaid of Melito in The- 


odoret's Quæſtionet. In Picus's Editions - of 


them, which I have ſeen, there are no names 
of Origen, Diodorus, and Theodorus, but four ex- 

ſitions of different Authors are thrown toge- 
ther, and this very account of Melito falls to 
 Theodoret's ſhare. And therefore Sixtus Senenſts 
who had ſeen no better Edition of Theodore, 
ſays, Hæc Theodoretus de Melitone refert. 
(Biblioth. L. 5. Annot. 18.) Now that Libra- 

8 rian 
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tian whom we find was ſo negligent in other 
refpects, might as probably commit miſtakes 
with regard to Melito. And tis ſomething pretty 
extraordinary, that Pererius quotes a paſſage of 
Molito, againſt thoſe Hereticks who made God 
corporeal, from this very 2oth queſtion of Theo- 
2 ret. Theodoret. in queſt. 20. in Gen. /audat 
Fs Melitonem adver/us iſtos hereticos hoc argumento 
utentem; fi propterea exiſtimatur Deus habere 
corpus, quale habet Homo, quia Scriptura de- 
ſeribit eum tanquam inſtructum & prœditum mem- 
Hris Humanis, fimili ratione concluderetur, hominem 
non efſe ſimilem Deo, nec ad ejus imaginem & ſimi- 
litudinem factum. Etenim Zacharias Cap. 4. 
deſcribit Deum ſeptem oculos habentem, cum nos 
duos tantum habeamus ; & Pſalm. go. inducitur 
Deus habens pennas & alas, quibus nos caremus, 
& multa alia per metaphoram Deo attribuit ſcrip- 
 tura, que fi proprie & ad veritatem exigerentur 
Deum facerent enormem atque monſtroſum, & long? 
diſſimillimum hominis. Non igitur, ait Melito, 
imago Dei quærenda eft in Hominis corpore, fed in 
animo, qui ut Deus, fic ipſe rations, conſilii, & 
ſapientie compos & capax eſt, In Gen. L. 4. p. 
117. Theſe words are no where to be found 
in the preſent Editions of Theodoret's 20th que- 
tion, therefore Pererius who was a curious and 
| Learned Man muſt have ſeen, I imagine, a 


very different Copy of them. 


Bur 
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Bur after all, not to inſiſt at preſent, | either 
on the doubtfulneſs of the paſſage of Origen, 
(which as Petavins declares he had ſeen in 


a MS. Catena, I am willing to allow) nor 


yet on the blunders of the careleſs Librarian, 
IT muft queſtion the truth of the common 
Tranflation of Origens words, and propoſe a- 


nother, which makes at leaſt as good Gram- 


mar and Senſe of them, and gives to Melito 


a Character quite the reverſe and more proba- 


ble. Q 885 2 MeAiTwy Cupſgapee]a E. 
Acres weg r v0 wpuci)ov ei, Toy Oed, ſays Ori- 


gen, Which Sentence may be thus rendred. 
Contra quis etiam Melito librum reliquit eg Ts 
Sc. As if it was read xa wy xy Menfron &c. 


Such bg eνν,⁊ß are frequent in antient Wri- 
ters and well known, particularly with regard 
to Prepotitions. See Servius Zneld. 1. v. 311. 
Vo]. Art. Gramm. L. 7. c. 48. And the 


Buſineſs of Melzto's Book I ſuppoſe with Sixtus 


Senenfis (Biblioth. L. 5. Annot. 18.) might be 
to confute the Arguments of thoſe, who urg d 


the Scripture to prove chat God was corporeal. 


The title weg! TE EVI cof Oes I would under- 


Rand to mean, De Deo corpore induto, five, de 


Deo, cut divine 8 ertipture corpus attri bunt... 
What perſuades me very much to chuſe this in- 
terpretation, and reject the other, is the filence of 


Euſebius and Ferom, and the great abilities and 


Character of Melito in the Church. It ſeems. 
to me quite incredible and unaccountable, 
5 e e 
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that a Man ſo conſiderable as he was, ſhould 
teach a Doctrine fo groſs in itſelf, and fo con- 
trary both to the Doctrine of the Church at 


that time, and even of the beſt Heathen Philo- 


ſophers; and that, if he had publickly taught 
any ſuch, neither Euſebius . who has enlarg d 
upon his Character in other reſpects, and given 
us a liſt of his Writings, and reckon'd this very 


Book among the reſt, nor St. Ferom who was 
much addicted to cenſures, ſhould leave ſo much 


as a hint of a thing ſo remarkable. 


As to the Book which is commonly aſcrib'd 


to Gennadius, its Authority, I confeſs, is of 
very little weight with me, both becauſe the 
| Writer of it is not certainly known, ( fee 
Benedictin. in Append. Tom. 8. Auguſtin. p. 75.) 
and becauſe it gives ſeveral miſrepreſentations 


of Perſons and Things 1 in other inſtances. To 


mention but one. He calls Dionyſius Biſhop 
of Alexandria Fons Arn, and attributes ſuch a 
Doctrine to him with regard to the Trinity, 
as exceeds all Truth and Credibility. Nibil 


creatum aut ſerviens in Trintate credendum, ut 


vult Dionyſius Fons Arii. Cap. 4. This is known 


to be a groundleſs aſperſion ok Doonyfus from 
Antients and Moderns. 


Bor tho' it were admitted as A. a- 


5 0 Melito, yet it is fo far from confirming 


Sentence of Origen (as it is at preſent 


cs A and — that it directly con- 


| tradicts 
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tradicts and overthrows it. Origen manifeſtly 
| ranks Melito with thoſe, who attribute an Hu- 


man Form, Limbs, and Actions to God, becauſe 
he is thus repreſented in Scripture. Gennadius 
expreſſly diſtinguiſhes him from Men of that 


ſtamp, and only joins him with Tertullian in 


aſcribing a corpus to God, which has been ſhewn 
to be innocent and inoffenſive. Nihil corporeum, 
ut Melito & Tertullianus; nibil corporaliter 


effigiatum ut Authropomorphus & Audianus. 


Where the latter is the Error which Origen 


oppoſes and charges upon Melito. 


THESE things conſider'd, the argument from : 
Melito is no better than a broken reed, which 


 prerceth the hand of him that leaneth upon it. 


3dly. Ir is as certain, that a great majority 3 
of the Fathers are clear and ſtrong for the im- 


materiality of Angels and Human Souls, and 


very few exprels againſt it. Firſt of Angels, 
Let the Staicks, fays Origen (p), make thetr ge- 
neral Coflagration of all things; e (Chriſtians) 
know that a Subſtance incorporeal 1s not ſubject 


to Fire, and that neither the Soul of Man, nor 


the Subſtance of Angels, and Thrones, and 
Dominions, and Principalities and Powers 1 


poſſibly be ai ;ſſokv'd into it; where he manifeſtly 


declares not his own private Opinion only, 


0 77 ) Hale 2 87 0 am TH Drodg & EXTUQSTUO G0 LI N PEA 
g7iey 8x 3 stin, 80 lg ig due, TT eabeure xm 


but 
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but the general Doctrine of the Chriſtian 


Church. 5 alſo Theodoret (q). The Angels aud 


|  Archangels, and all thoſe. incorporeal and holy | 
Beings may more properly (than the Soul of 


Man) be called the Images of God, as being en- 


tirely free from Body, and preſerving their in- 
 wifible Nature pure and unmixt. So Euſebius 
calls the Angels, incor porcal and intelligent Bo- 
ings, immaterial and abſolutely pure Spirits (r). 


So Chryſoſtom (/) ſays, Angels and Archangels, 
and all other incorporeal Sub/fances. In ſhort, 


it was the current Doctrine of Antiquity, with 
very few indiſputable Exceptions to the con- 


trary. Indeed we often find, that Angels are 
term'd corporeal, but in a Senſe that does not 
affect their Subſtance. They are call'd corporeal, 

| becauſe they are Creatures finite and circum- 
ſeribed in their Exiſtence (2), or becauſe they had 
. not that Simplicity of by ature which blogs 


to 


N 4) Maho, eic Tg | Yes dalle "Ay: Aus 5 YRS: Ack 


THETA ahi ea wped]os r als 624 Niceus. re dn wi (ufd 
ic dn Olla, N c T9 r X. Quæſt. 20. in Gen. 


1 7 J ATw peers; Tires voegalg 0 Helens S ayſinzc 9 — 


; wales, GUNATE X03 Tarn xabacs t v,. Dem. Evang 
4. C. 1. Vid. Prep. Ev. Lib. 7. C. 18. P. 326, 327. 


2 \Emrobncey Ares Ky - Agxaylinss, x) rg NA r c- 


5 Aru Solang. Tom. 1. p. 157. Nov. . it. hom Philopon.. in 
Ven. IL. 1. c. .. 


(e) Sunt enim, qui ipſam corporei & incorporei vim & ſignifi- 


cationem aliter uſurparunt, ac fert communis uſus; atque hoc 


dici cor poreum putarunt, quod utcunque definito in loco conti- 
netur, & in eo movetur 3 aut certe iis ipſis & conditionibus 


effectiſve 
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5 to the Divine Being alone (a4), or laſtly, becauſe 

they ſuppos d them cloarb'd with light and thin 
Bodies, tho' they were not Bodies themſelves (a). 
Great and Learned Men, ſays Fulgentius, aſſert 
that they (Angels) are compos'd of two Sub- 
ances, that is, of an incorporeal Spirit, and of 
@ Body (x). If our Author, and ſome others 
who are too injudicious and inconſiderate, would 
obſerve theſe Diſtinctions in ancient Writers, 
they might ſoon be convinced how ſmall a 
Number of thoſe venerable Men were rigid 
Materialiſts. i 


Turk was indeed a current Tradition many 
Ages before the Birth of Chriſt, that ſome 
Angels to whom God had committed the Care 


effectiſve corporeum aliquid eſſe ſtatuerunt . Qui unum id ad- 
firmant, ob id eſſe corporeos Angelos vel Dæmones, quia certo 
aàc definite ſunt in loco eumque commutant, nihil a poſterioribus 
diicrepant, qui puros efſe Spiritus illos exiſtimant. Alii, c. ut 
infra. . | ; 
i th Alii corporeum id appellarunt, quod etſi Spiritale proprie 
fit, non tamen omninò ſimplex, ſed qualitatibus aliis atque aliis 
afficitur, quæ naturæ ac ſubſtantiæ extrinſecus affuſæ ad eam ad- 
hæreſcunt. Petav. Dogm. Theol. Tom. 3. L. I. C. 3. 
© (av) Ex his colligi videtur, Patres illos, qui Angelos corporatos 
eſſe crediderunt, præter corpus aliquid corpore præſtantius, ac 
mere ſpirituale illis attribuiſſe, ut ex utroque compoaerentur, 
corpore ac Spiritu. Id. ibid. C. 2. Origen may be defended from 
Hence. . | | 
(x) Plane ex duplici eos eſſe ſubſtantia adſerunt magni & doi 
viri, id eſt, ex Spiritu iacorporeo, quo a Dei coptemplatione nun- 
quam recedunt, & ex corpore, per quod ex tempore hominibus 
apparent. Fulgent. de Trin. Vid. Claudian, Mamert, Anim, 
. C. 14. L. 3. C. 7. | | 5 7 wo 


PS, 


I as 


of this lower World, had corrupted themſelves 
with Women in the Antediluyian Times, by al- 
ſuming a ſort of human Bodies; from wchce 
ſprung a mighty Race of Monſters, who became 


upon their Death a Sett of evil „ et This 


Notion is mentioned by Philo and Foſepbus 
of the Fews, and after them by ſeveral Chri- 
ian Writers. But long before them it had 
been ſpread among the Greeks, as appears from 
Alexander Polybiſtor * 
old Agypians, being deliver'd in their famous 
Hermetic Books, according to Zahemus of Pa- 
nopolis . What might firſt give Riſe to 
this Tradition, I ſhall not enquire articularly 
at preſent ; if the Reader would fee a fuller 


and likewiſe among the 


7 


Account of this Story, he may conſult Syncel- 


tus (a), Joſeph Scaliger (b), Kircher (c), Fu- 


bricius d). 1 only mention it here, as that to 


which our Author alludes in a drolling Paren- 
_ theſis, (p. 261.) and from whence he could 
collect moſt acutely, that the Fathers thought 
Augel mere Matter, only a little refined; as 
if truly of one Side they could not ſuppoſe 
| thoſe Angels ſaperadding a Body to a Spirit 
 Immaterial, or of the other, could ſuppoſe 


I . pol. ap. Syncell p. 32, 32. Bd. Par. 
+ Zoſim, ap. Syncell. p. 13. | 
(2) Syncell. Chronog. p. 11, Cc. 

| (4) Scal. in Euſeb. p. 244, r. 
(c) Kircher. ÆEdip. T. 2. Part. . pu Go (4. 


{4) Fabric, Cod. _ Ver. Tet, . 1 Pe 1565 7 
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= to do Things with fine atrial Bodies, 
which OG» thoſe of human Confiſtence, 


As to human Souls, it is dear and noto- 
rious, that the general Doctrine of the Church 
was in Favour of the Immateriality, therefore 
I ſhall not produce a Multitude of Authori- 

ties to prove it. Origen aſſures us expreſſly, 
that this was the erx po] wy e., the prevail. 
ing Doctrine (i); in e Place, that ac- 
cording to the Chr itians, the Rational Sou 
was ſupertor to every Thing corporeal, and a 
Subſtance both invifible and incorporeal (k) ; 
and in a third (1), Cæſſus charges us (Chriſtians) 
Jalſely, ſays he, with thinking there is no- 
thing in our cobole (human) Compoſition better 
and more excellent than Body. For wwe (Chri- 
ſtians) ſay that @ Soul, eſpecially a rational one, 
is a thing far more excellent than all Boay. In 
aſinuch as the Soul is capable of bearing the I- 
mage of its Creator, but not the Body by any 


(00 Er: a 2 \ Paola aher elf dn weg) Egia Aoyuxig 
JN, ws & N 7. (oye £285 dec. Noege yay EXETER 15 ab, 9 
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hort. ad Martyr. p. uy. Ed. Weſt. 
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means. For God according to the Doctrine of us 
(Chriſtians) ig na Bogy. The tame Origen in- 


| geedin other places ſpeaks of ſomething corpo- 


real (m) about the Soul, but it is in thoſe 
Books where Origen's genuine Sentiments are 
leaſt to be found ; and beſides the corpus he 


ſpeaks of, is not the Subftance itſelf of the 


Soul, but it's indumentum, it's chathing or vebi- 
che 7 n). Again. Why was it obſerv'd as ſome- 
particular in Tertullian (0), that he made 
the Soul material, if that had been the current 
Doctrine of the Church? Why did Claudja- 
nus Mamertus oppoſe Fauſtus Biſhop of Res in 
France, with ſo much Vehemence and Learn- 
ing in three excellent Books (p), if Fauſtus had 
taught nothing more than was Gatbolick ? Why 
does he call his Doctrine of the Materialiiy 
of the Soul a new Doctrine (q), and a new 
Schiſm ? Why does Fulgentius (r) aſſert the 
Aimmateriality of the Soul to be the Carbolick 
Faith ? Or, how is it credible that all all the 
() Vid. Huet. Oxigenian. L. 2. p. 99. 


(z) Materialis ſubſtantia hujus mund i — pn 
indumentis vel Angelos Dei, vel Filios Reſurrectionis exornat. 
L. . Tee EeX wv. . 

(o) Tertullianus, ſicut ſcripta ejus indicant, animam dicit im- 
mortalem quidem, ſed eam effigiatum corpus eſſe contendit. 
Auguſt. Hæreſ. 86. 

v Claud. Max. De statu Animæ. L. 111. | 

{;) Novam Dogma miramini. L. 2. C. 9. ' Novelli hujus 
Schiſmatis Dogma. bid. 

(7) Sit ergo nobis ſine dubitatione compertum, quod Catho- 
lica fides & credit & prædicat, Aaimam ſcilicet Humanam Spi- 
ritum rationalem 94 non Corpus. Prædeſt. & Grat. Lib. 3. 


2 10. 
-K 3: | Fathers, 
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Fathers, who cenſur'd and corrected the Philo- 


ſophy of Plato, ſhould yet have lower Notions 
of the Human Soul, than Plato himſelf and his 


Diſciples (g)? Juſt therefore and true is the re- 


mark of the Noble and Learned Bartbius. Ani- 
mam incorpoream credebat communiter Ecclgſia, 


& ita omnibus rebus ignobilioribus ob corporum 


molem, aut quempiam locum, localitatemque cam 


cum beatis Spiritibus eximebat (t). The Church 


did generally believe the Soul to be incorporeal, 
and thus diſtingurſh'd it together with the Bleſſed 
Spirits from all things, which by reaſon of the 
bulk of their Bodies, and their filling of Space 
zeere of a Jow and ignoble kind, Are not theſe 
now. ſurprizing Inſtances of the change in the 


| ſenſe of Words? © 


wesen le Js . 


T& wt AHDE,q E T8 Adzoxghs IIA x; Newnis Ts Tvlaloginy 
eien U. Nemeſ. Nat. Hom. 83 P- 41. 'H oyn doc c- 
yi0nc, ane, abg... Porphyr. Sent. 18. 
(e) Ad Claud. Mamert, L. 1. C. 1. 
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Of AN TIE NT SUPERSTITION. 
REMARK I. 


THE Superſtitious every where think, the leſs 
Mercy they feu to their Bodies, the more Mercy 
God will ſhew to their Souls. Many of the Pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, inſtead of flying as the Goſpel 
directs, not only ran voluntarily to Execution, but 
| provok'd the Fudges to do them that Favour. 
And under Trajan, all the Chriſtians in a City 
of Aſia came in a Body to the Proconſul, and 
offer'd themſelves to the Slaughter, which made 
bim cry, O! ye unhappy People, if ye have 


a mind to die, have ye not Halters and Preci- 


pices enough to end your Lives, but ye muſt 
come here for Executioners? And this was a 
general Practice under the Antonini, and Mar- 
cus Antoninus ſeverely reflects on the obſtrnacy 
of the Chriſtians, in thus running headlong to 


Dieatb. (u). Here are ſome remarkable Inſtances 


of our Author's Conduct, Candor, and Mo- 
deſty. He would not in direct and expreſs 
terms call the Primitive Martyrs, who run volun- 
tarily to Execution, thoſe filly ſiherſtitious Crea- 
tures, that think the leſs Mercy they ſhew to their 


(.) Chriſtianity as old c. p. 76, 77. Ed. de. 
JJ ð ðVI Bodies 
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|  Bodjes, the more Mercy God will ſbew to their 
Souls. No: even a Deiſtical Aſſurance, as great 


as it is, was ſcrupulous of venting ſuch offen- 


five Scurrilities with a bold and open Face in 
a Chriſtian Kingdom. But fo very artfully and 


induftriouſly has he connected the Primitive 
Chriſtians with the Superſtitious immediately 
preceding, that the Reader cannot poſſibly avoid 
concluding, that the latter are here introduc'd 


with no other view than to be Inſtances of the 
former, This muſt be allow'd to be excellent 
Contrivance; and as the Deſign is very viſible, 


ſo.I cannot but conſider what he ſays of the 
Primitive Ghriſtians in this Light, 
Bor adh, his Camdour and Modeſty are very 


. conſpicuous, in citing the Pagans the moſt Bi- 
goted Creatures alive as witneſſes. in the Caſe, 


againſt Men the moſt ſincere and zealous De- 
fenders of Truth and Purity, that ever appear d 
among Mankind. This ſhews exactly the Man 
and his Principles. Theſe Martyrs died not 
for Deiſin but Chriſt gs therefore they are 
very Superſtitions. The Pagans are joint Ene- 


mies with Him to the Chriſtians, therefore they 


are very ſen fible Men, and proper Evidence 
for him. No matter for all the heroical and 


_ amiable: Qualities, which fo eminently diſtin- 


guiſh'd theſe voluntary Martyrs ; they unhap- 
pily engag d in a Cauſe which my Author 
does not like, and therefore their Sufferings 
were mere Supenſtition and filly Precipitancy. 
5 es Nay 


* 
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Nay. perhaps, fach, different Efects may they. 


produce in different Ages, that now * de- 


ter Him and Hic as much from the Chriſtian 


3 as W n — r Men in- 


o l. 


Ar ren this Inteaduclioa let us now exa- 


mine the Cime of thoſe Primitive Chriſtians, 
who voluntarily. offer'd themſebves for Execution. 
Our Author inſinuates, (as 8 above) 
chat they acted in this violent manner from 
gtoſs Superſtition, from a ſtrange extrav 
Notion, that the % Mercy they ſhew'd to tbeir 


Bodies, the more Mercy God would ſhew ro their 


| Souls, Inſipid Drollery and Falſhood ! I chal- 
lenge him to produce a ſingle Inſtance in all 
Primitive Antiquity, of any one Martyr that 
died upon ſuch a Principle, Whatever was 
the Motive or Principle, which made the Pri- 


mitive Chriſtians ſo regardleſs. of their Lives, 


_ 2 deſirous of Execution, it certainly was not 


uperſtition in any ſhape. There were other 
— 1d higher Cauſes, which are ſtill upon Record, 
of their wonderful Boldneſs and Conſtancy 


in thoſe times of Affliction. Many were ex- 
cited by a ſtrong Divine * to offer 
themſelves for Martyrdom. I was plain ta 
all People, fays Athanaſius (w), that their Rea= 
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dineſs and Eagerneſs to ſufer, proceeded ap T8 


W600) O- from the Sbirit. Others were admo- 
_ niſh'd by Signs, and Viſions, and Revelations (x) 


of approaching Perſecutions, and the ſhare 
which they were appointed by God to bear 


in them. This rais'd in them an Hungering 


and Thirſting after Martyrdom, being from 
hence aſſur d both of the ſpecial Favour and 
Aſſiſtance of God in their preſent Sufferings, 


and of a glorious and eternal Recompence 
| hereafter. Al were animated with theſe ge- 


neral conſiderations, that as Jeſus himſelf had 
in the Goſpel encourag'd his Diſciples to fake 
aß his Croſs and follow him, and had pro- 


mis d ſuch ample rewards to thoſe who ſhould 
confeſs him before Men, he could not be diſ- 
Pleas'd with the ſtrongeſt Expreſſions of Virtue, 


() Martyres de infante periculo monebat numen * aliquo 
| E Reævelariane plerumque divini, Ita intelligebant nihil 


ore in futura paſſone fortuitum, nihil hoſtium odio tribuendum 
ſed vero providentiſſimo Dei conſilio, omnes confſſionis eventus 
ab eo adminiſtrari. Intelligebant nihil ſibi fore in ea perſecu- 
tione wetuendum, quæ tota a benevolentiſſimi Numinis nutu 
penderet, nec fibi nociturum, ſed vero maximum potiùs in 
lucrum ceſſurum, fi ſe totos Deo ejuſque providentiæ ſummã 
cum fducia commiſiſſent. Intelligebant honoris loco habenda' 
eſſe omnia illa patientiæ exercitia, cum quos revelationibus 


dignaretur Deus, eorum patientiam ita probandam eſſe ſta- 


tueret atque exercendam, & majore ſibi deſtinari premia, quo 


graviores decernerentur in futura perſecutione dolores. Intelli- 


gebant nec eſſe quod de ſua eſſent fatura perſeverantiã ſolliciti; 
qui enim futuras perſecutiones decreviſſet Deus, illum ſuis nec in 
eventu defuturum, nec dolores permiſſurum eorum viribus in- 

ares. Intelligebant denique id ſibi unicè curandum, ut 
Deo ſe totos crederent, de eventu ſub ejus adminiſtratione plane. 
ſecuros. Doduell. Diſſert. Cyprian. 12. c. 39, 9 
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b and Faith, and Love, eſpecially at a time 
7 ven the more zealous and intrepid they be- 
hav'd themſelves, the more Credit they ſhould 
gain to their Friends, and make ſtronger Im- 
pareſſions on their Enemies. The Conjuncture 
itſelf was particular, ſuch an one as the World 
had never ſeen before, nor ever was to ſee 
again. A Religion was to raiſe and propa- 
gate and eſtabliſh itſelf among Men, not by 
Power, Violence, and Oppreſſion, but by the 
Miracles attending it, and the invincible Pa- 
tience of its Profeſſors. And in this Caſe; 
they might well imagine, that no inſtance 
of Fortitude and Sincerity could be too great; 
and that courting and ſolliciting Execution 
was more noble and praiſe-worthy than ex- 
petting it. Not that they ever thought, that 
external Severities and Sufferings alone were 
requir d and rewarded by God. Twas the 
Virtue (2) and Piety within, the ſteady ad- 
herence to the Worſhip of the true God; 
and to Faith in Jeſus Chriſt, which, they 
knew, would entitle them to Crowns and 
_ Glories incorruptible. The external ſufferings 
themſelves were no farther meritorious and ac- 


ceptable, than as they were real and publick 


(a) Robur pectoris veſtri, & per/everantiam fidei quo præco- 

nio vocis exornem pari ac ſimili calore Virtutis ad geren- 

dum certamen animatos, ſicut eſſe oportet in divinis caſtris mi- 

lites Chriſti, ut iacorruptam fidei firmitatem non blanditiæ deci- 

piant, non minæ terteant, non cruciatus ac tormenta devincant. 
_ Cyprian, Ep. 10. Ed. Os. 


Expreſs 
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Expreſſions of inward Holineſs. And that 
which added ſtrength to their Reſolution, and 
gave a Spur to their Courage, was the viſible 


Aſſiſtance and Favour beſtow'd\ upon theſe 


| Martyrs from above, relieving the Pains in 


ſome, extinguiſhing them in others, and con- 


. verting them into Pleaſure and Rapture in 


many. Beſides this, their Paſſons were fre- 
quently honour'd with extraordinary Miracles, 
which ſtruck aſtoniſnment and terror into the 
Pagans, and gain'd wonderful Succeſs and Re- 

tation to the Chriſtian Name. Theſe are 


Facts well known (5) and well atteſted, ſo plain 


and indiſputable, that I need not take tho 


trouble of proving them. Where then was 


the Folly and Superſtition of thus voluntarily 


running to Execution? Twas not owing to En- 


thuſiafm, or Fanaticiſm, or any falſe Notions, 


but to an ardent Deſire of proving a ſincere 
Faith, of confounding the Pagans, and of me- 


a Crown that never fadeth in another 


World. If this was Sapepſtitian (c), even Vir- 


tue and Religion itſelf may be term'd ſo, I do 
not deny in the mean time, that ſuch a Beha- 
viour might in ſome Perfous, and at ſome 
particular Times be very imprudent and cul- 
pable. If the Perſons were of ſo much Uſe 
and Eminency, that the faving them for a 


time might be of great advantage to the 


| (6) See Dodwell. Diſſertat. Cyprian. 12. c. 44. 5 
(<) See Pearſon. Vindic. Ignat. Part. 2. c. 9. 
72 . 5 Church; 
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Church; or if their abilities were not ſtrong. 
enough to bear the Shock and Brunt of a Per- 
ſecution, then it was pon and adviſeable 
to flee from afflifting Tryals and Tortures. 
Such Limitations as theſe the Antients them- 
_ ſelves (d) preſcrib'd and follow'd. But here we 
may obſerve, that particular circumſtances ren- 
dred ſuch a Boldneſs improper and blameable, 
not the ab/olute nature of the Thing itſelf. 
The Practice in general was laudable and glo- 


rious, as it clearly proceeded from excellent 


Principles, and produc'd very excellent Effects; 


tho' in ſome aſſignable Caſes, as it frequently 


happens in Cafes of Morality, the Perſen or 
the Time may make it not expedient and e- 


BUT the Goſpel, ſays he, directs otherwiſe, 
| Mere Farce and Burleſque for him to talk of the 

| Goſpel, who thinks the Goſpel itſelf a Volume 
of Superſtition, and laughs at thoſe who believe 
it, But what ſays the Goſpel? Why in Matt. 
10. 23. Feſus commands his twelve Apoſtles, 

when they are perſecuted in one City, to fly into 
another, But that Command of our Saviour's 
was occaſional and temporary in its nature, 
not neceſſarily extending to any beſides the 
twelve Apoſtles, nor to them univerſally during 
the whole Courſe of their Lives and Miniſtry. 


(a, See Caves Primit. Chriſtian. Part. 2. c. „ 
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The Apoſtles in particular were commanded 
to fly for a certain Seaſon, becauſe they were 
to preach the Goſpel through I/#ae!, and for 
this End a peculiar Providence conducted and 
protected them ſeveral Years from Violence 
and Death. The ſame Apoſtles were charg'd 
not to go into the way of the Nations, and 
not to enter into a City of the Samaritans (e). 
Were they never therefore to preach to the 
Gentiles and Samaritans? Tes certainly, And 
accordingly we find St. Paul declaring to the 


Jeus (, that it was neceſſary the word of G 


ſhould firſt have been ſpoken to them, but /ee- 
ing they put it from them, and judg'd themſelves 
unworthy of everlaſiing Life, the Apoſtles turn'd 
to the Gentiles. So likewiſe we know, that the 
fame: St. Paul, who before had ſubmitted to 
make his eſcape, reſolv'd at laſt, notwithſtand- 
ing the diſcouraging Prophecy of Agabus, and 
the earneſt entreaties of his Friends againſt it, 
to go up to Feruſalem, ſpeaking theſe memo- 
Table words to the crowd about him, Jam ready) 
not to be bound only, but alſo to die af Feruſa- 
lem for the Name of the Lord Feſus (g). This 


was ſure an Exception, if not a Contradictioa 


to the precept in St, Mazthew; but far from 
being Criminal, becauſe by this time the for- 
mer Injunction had loſt its Force and Obliga- 
tion, the particular Ends and Reaſons of it 
| ceaſing. No one has examin'd and explain'd 
e Ibid. v. 5. (F) Act 13. 45. (g) Ads 21. 13. 
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this matter better than Tertullian; his Argu- 
ments and Obſervations upon it are ſo very 
ſolid and judicious, that I cannot omit inſert- 
ing them in the Margin (. 8 


IT 


- (+) Nolunt intelligere ſenſum Domini illius pronuntiationis, ut 


eã ad velamentum timiditatis ſuæ utantur, cum & perfonas ſuas 
habuerit & tempora & cauſas. Cum cœperint, inquit, perſegui 


Vos, fugite de Civitate in civitatem. Hoc in perſonas proprie 


Apaſtolorum, & in tempora, & in cauſas eorum pertinere de- 
fendimus, ſicut præcedentes & ſubſequentes ſenſus probabunt, 
qui nonniſi in Apoſtolos competunt. In viam nationum ne ieri- 


tis, & in civitatem Samaritanorum ne introieritis : ſed ite po- 


tius ad oves perditas domus Ijraclis. Nobis autem & via Natio- 
num patet, in qua & inventi ſumus, & uſque in finem incedi- 


mus; & nulla Civitas excepta eſt, qui per totum orbem præ- 
dicamus: ſed nec cura nobis Iſraelis adjuncta eſt extra ordi- 
nem, niſi quà & omnibus gentibus prædicare debemus. Etiam 


fi apprehendamur, non in concilia eorum perducemur, nec in 
 Synagogis eorum flagellabimur, fed Romanis utique poteſtatibus 
& tribunalibus objiciemur. Sic igitur & fugæ præceptum Apo- 


| flolorum conditio deſiderabat, guoniam primo prædicandum erat 


ad oves perditas domũs 7/-az/is. © Ut ergo perficeretur prædica- 


tio, apud quos priores perfici oportebat,—1deo illis fugere tunc 
ad tempus præcipit, non. propter eludendum periculum as wg 5 
at, 


nomine perſecutionis, (atquin perſecutiones eos paſſuros prædic 


Xe tolerandas docebat) ſed propter profectum annuntiationis, ne ſta- 
tim oppreſſis Evangelii quoque diſſeminatio perimeretur. (f. op- 
primer.) — Denique 0 conſummabitis, inquit, civitates 1/ratlis. 


Adeo intra terminos FJudææ præceptum fuge continebatur. Nobis 
autem nulla Jadææ præfinitio competit prædicationis, in omnem 


jam carnem effaſo Spiritu Sancto. Itaque Paulus & Apoſfoli ipfe me- 


mores præcepti Dominici conteſtantur illud apud Iſael, quem 


jam doctrinà ſua impleverant, Vobis oportuit in primis Sermonem 
Dei tradi. Sed quoniam repuliſtis eum, nec dignos vos æternã vita 
- exiſtimaſlis, ecce convertimus nos ad nationes. Atque exinde con- 
verſi & ipſi ſicut anteceſſores inſtituerant, in viam Nationum 
abierunt, & in ciwvitates Samaritanorum introicerunt, ut in totam 
ſcilicet terram exiret ſonus eorum & in terminos Orbis voces 
eorum. Si ergo cęſavit exceptio vie Nationum, & introitus 
in civitates Samari tano um, cur non cefſaverit & fugæ præcep- 
tun paritèr emiſſum? Denique ex quo ſaturato //rael/; Apoſtoli 
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av REMARKS 
Ir is true, the Precept in St. Matthew has 


been alledg d by ſome Antients (i) to excuſe a 


retreat and flight in time of perſecution, This 


was urg' d in Oppoſition to thoſe, who would 
not allow ſuch a flight and retreat on any occa- 


ſion to be Jawful. But tis one thing to ſay, 
that the Goſpel commands or directis us to fly, 


ahne ver we are (perſecuted; and another thing 


to ſay, that the Goſpel allows a flight in ſome 


Particular Cafes. By this Diſtinction, the Cou- 


and Reſolution of the Martyrs was not leſs 


rage 
agreeable to the Goſpel on one hand, than the 


flight of St. Cyprian and u, was to the 
fame Goſpel on the other, 


I have £59 * Pant Bp Defence of the 


Primitive Martyrs, becauſe their Memories as 


great and good Men are or ought to be dear 
above all others to every true Chriſtian, and 


are not to be vilified with rude and impu- 


dent Aſperſions of ludicrous Free- thinlers. I 


thall only obſerve, that NO ons is a word 


in Natianes ar, nec ee de ciwitate in ie 
nec pati dubitaverunt. Atquin & Paulus qui ſe per murum con- 
ceſſerat expediri de perſecutione, quà ad hoc tempus erat præ- 
cepti, idem jam in clauſulà officii &c.— Igitur, cum etiam ſub 
Apoſtolis ipſis temporale fuit fugæ preceptum, ſicut & reliquorum 
præſcriptorum, non poteſt apud no perſeverare quod apud do- 
Aores noſtros conceſſavit, etſi non proprie apud illos fuiſſet e- 
miſſum; aut fi perſeverare illud Dominus voluit, deliguerunt 
Apoſtoli qui non uſque in finem | fugere curaverunt. De F ug. 
c. 6. 
(i) Vid. Athanaſ. Apolog. pro Fug. c. 11. . 
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of excellent uſe with theſe Gentlemen, which 
ſerves them upon all occaſions, againſt all Per- 

s, Practices, and Doctrines, that do not agree 
with their Sym. Tis only crying out Super- 
ſtition, and immediately Facts are deſtroy'd, 
Principles perverted, Churches overthrown, and 
Free-thinking Orthodoxy, N othing can ſtand 


againſt this formidable battery, it beats down 
Enemies, and protects F rs, and is a perfect 
invincible Armada. 


* WHEN by the Empire 5 1 Chriflian; 
the Crown of Martyrdom was no longer to be ob- 


tain d by the prevailing party of Chriſtians, then 
exerciſing Cruelties on themſelves was ęſteem d the 
next beſt thing; and many devotees put monſtrous 
Hardſhips on themſelves, whilſt others choſe Po- 
2 22 Rags, and Naſtineſs ; or elſe, retir'd to 


Caves, Deſarts, and other ſolitary Places to figh 


_ away their miſerable Lives. All that I can gather 
from hence, from the hard Expreſſions, Cruel. 
fies, monſtrous Hardſhips, and miſerable Lives is 
Y this, that our Author has no Opinion of Morti- 
fieations, Self-denials, Retirements from the 
World, From: the Cares, Sollicitations, and Al- 


lurements of it. He may think ſo, if he pleaſes; 
and we ſee, that his Virtue and Religion is very, 


ſecure and perfect without ſuch Reſtraints and 
Aſſiſtances. But why muſt he laſh and ridicule 


20: We p. 13. 
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in * rude and uncharitable Terms, the Au- 5 
ſterities of the Primitive Chriſtians? Primitive, 
I fay, for I have nothing to do with the corrupt 


and hypocritical Practices of later Times. The 


Antient Chriſtians intended ſuch ſeverities for 


the beſt and moſt excellent Purpoſes. They 


us'd them as means to ſubdue inordinate Paf- 


ſions, to wean their Minds from a vitious af- 


fection for, and attachment to the things of 


the World, and to guard their 1 and 
Piety from the Power and Pleaſure of Sin. 
They plac'd no merit in the opus operatum, in 


the bare Severities themſelves, neither did they 


prove them upon any other account, than 
as they tended to advance Religion and Mo- 
ty. This was not Popery, as our Author 


may imagine, nor any thing ally d to it. Many 


learned and judicious Proteſtants have ſhewn 
the contrary at large, Indeed if we conſi- 
der the State and Opinions of thoſe times, we 


_ ſhall fee little reaſon to cenſure the Rig 


of the Chriſtians, and much to applaud them. 


Chriſtianity ſtruggFd at that time with. two. 
very great and invidious Enemies, Fews and! 
Pagans. Both theſe eſteemꝰ d it the very Apex 
of Philoſophy, and the higheſt Ornament of 
their Profeſfion, to mortify the Body, and to 


purge and diſengage the Soul as much as poſſible 
the Paſſions and Affections of it. And 


their way to effect this, was to exerciſe (what 
dur Author * Craetie and Hardſhips upon 


them- 


— 
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themſelves, to chooſe Poverty and a plain mean 


Habit, and to figh away their Lives in a miſeru- 
ble Solitude. This was 
Rice of the Eſſens (4) among the Fews, and of 


was the Doctrine and Pra- 


the Pythagorean, ' Platonick, and Storck Philoſo- 


phers (/) among the Pagans, This was the 
derne which gain'd them Admiration and Re- 
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verence among Princes, Quality, and Popu- 
lace, and to them it was an Honour and Trea- 

, ſure as valuable as a Robe or a Diadem. Now, 
T aſk, how were Chriſtians to behave in theſe 
Circumſtances ? Were they, who pretended to 
preach a Religion and Syſtem of Morality 
more pure than had ever appear d in the 


Utique quo major eſt populus cui commiſcemur, hoc periculi 
lus eſt. — Subducendus populo eſt tener animus, & parùm 
tenax recti; facile tranſitur ad plures. Socrati, Catoni, & Le- 
Jio excutere mentem ſuam diſſimilis multitudo potuiſſet ; adeo 
nemo noſtrim, qui cum maxime concinnamus ingenium, ferre 
impetum vitiorum tam magno comitatu venientium poteſt. U- 
num — 87.6 aut luxuriæ aut avaritiæ multum mali facit: 
convictor delicatus paullatim enervat & emollit: vicinus dives 
cupiditatem irritat: 9 comes quamvis candido & ſim- 
plici rubiginem ſuam affricuit. Quid tu accidere his moribus 
credis, in quos publice factus eſt impetus ? Senec. Epiſt. 7. Hanc 
ſanam & ſalubrem formam Vitæ tenere memento, ut corpori 
tantum indulgeas, quantum bonæ valetudini ſatis eſt. Durius 
tractandum eſt, ne animo male pareat; cibus famem ſedet, po- 
tio ſitim extinguat, veſtis arceat frigus, domus munimentum 
Hit adverſus infeſta corpori. Id. Ep. 8. Multi Philoſophorum 
reliquerunt frequentias Urbium, & Hortulos ſuburbanos, ubi 
ager irriguus, & arborum comæ, & ſuſurrus avium, fontis ſpe- 
culum, riyus immurmurans, & multæ oculorum — yeh | 
cebræ, ne per luxum & abundantiam copiarum anime fortitudo 
molleſceret, & ejus Pudicitia conſtupraretur. Inutile quippe eſt 
crebro videre, per quæ aliquando captus ſis; & eorum te ex- 
perimento committere, quibus difficulter careas. Nam & Pi- 
thagorei hujuſcemodi frequentiam declinantes in /o/itudine & de- 
ſertis locir habitare conſueverunt. Platonici quoque & Stoici Tem- 
plorum locis (I. lucis, Porphyr. dn.) & porticihus verſaban- 
tur, ut admoniti auguſtioris habitaculi ſanctitate, nihil aliud 
quam de virtutibus cogitarent. Sed & ipſe Plato — ut poſſet 
vacare Philoſophiæ, elegit Academicam villam ab urbe procul, 


non ſolum deſertam Jed & — ; ut cura & aſſiduitate 
morborum libidinis impetus frangeretur ; diſcipulique ſui nullam 
liam ſentirent voluptatem, niſi earum rerum quas diſcerent. 
Hieron. adv. Jovin. L. 2. p. 202. Edit, Ben. 
dar 8 > . World, 


World, were they (I fay) to indulge themfelves 


at large in all the gay Pleaſures and Enter- 


ments of Life ? Were they to be excell'd in 


- Diſcipline and Self-denial by Fes and Philoſo-- 
 phers? Were they, who were concern'd to 
remove old Prejudices, to raiſe nec againſt them- 


ſelves, by allowing themſelves Liberties, which 
at leaſt were diſreputable, tho' not ſtrictly im- 


moral ? Our Author perhaps who has no Re- 


gard for the Honour and Propagation of Chri- 


ſianity, might adviſe and wiſh the Antient 
' Chriſtians to act in ſuch a manner. But thoſe 
who are Friends to it muſt think, that in their 
voluntary Auſterities they ſhew'd ſuch Prudence, 


Virtue, and Greatneſs of Mind, as deſerve the 


5 : higheſt Encomiums of Poſterity. 5 


* AND Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory is full of Miracles 
done by ſuch Madmen as Symeon Stylites, I know 


our Author too well, to take his Judgment 


either of Madneſs or Senſe. Tis more than 


_ probable, that it's downright Madneſs with 
him to believe any Miracles at all, of any 
| Perſon or at any time. So that we are not 
to wonder, if Symeon and his Miracles have 
no ſort of Credit with Him. For this Reaſon I 
| addreſs myſelf here not to him, but to thoſe. 


who diſtinguiſh between Truth and Impoſture, 


between clear and indiſputable Evidence, and 
8 e 725 


4: 
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hat which is dark and ſuſpicious. The great 
Theodoret, whoſe Character for Senſe, "OS 
and Piety, is abundantly known and confeſs'd, 
was himſelf contemporary with Symeon Srylites, 
was perſonally and intimately acquainted with 
him, convers'd with Him for many years to- 
gether, and declares himſelf an Eye-witneſs to 
the wonderful things related of Him. He has 
given us an account of a great Part of his Life, 
which he wrote while Symeon was yet alive, 
and appeals () to all the World for the truth 
of what he fays of Him. He farther tells 
us, that Symeon by his Miracles converted many 


thouſands (o) of Pagans, ti the Yomadiites 7 
(oer, 


2) Evpeuryy Thy wayv, To piles Yavua Th; ol. us ped 
Arailte Pwpaiwy atlas oͤrur cot Ev nn 08 Xa Lega, x) My- 
don, 2 Aibiorrs, & gos Drüac * 7095 Nopuadda; 1 Onten Rad ga 
Huge run rde Phe cuir *% SD S dg. EY N, Xa 
Pevilas, ws e- timed, ab MAPTTPAL EX NN ro uTig 
Mor Du, Adexaxa To Onlnua, Un roſg ẽοπνπνν⁊g lubos eb Men. 
Latera T Tg bela fee. YhnmArega vag Th; arbgurriics 
p Ia WAVE. 189% 5 0 hg. 71 QuTu lailgeꝭ r N 
Avr 4 N Th Twly ræbrne gan ETERELEE AzyoiTo, rudng rocg rar 
or aun, à Adlog veel. Erd 0% Twy EvorCulluy 70: 

dada when. rar Via eremoudwyinur, ran, 15 wan qi 
le my A cgi dad alain, roch Ne opuivers Bx amian, 
22 x {GAG WIFELTET 1, gol vw; ch dag he e!!! vu 
oon. Hiſt. Gb. C. 26. P. 826. 877. Eyw 9 & {40101 Tay. 
Sau wv AYTOHTHE, E * Th Ty vun Wgogenrius, ir- 
ter, axeoeln;. Ibid. p. 365. I 

(2), On rare erer, tyre. 3h eonon, d, Miſw fache, GAN 3. 
NPATMATON BOH. Te; 20 Topeantitac, Woes  trvgrdidas TY 
_ Gu 726 agil da,] 1 i To - orie: OAT "Noweg | 
wag £7 Twas Av een ST, Moy, "ia Jim woe 
Toos To exiles | dürfe. Kai ki b OD xa} 1 neaxcs we pn, x 
* Fen: Fm. xal Ts gels BanliowalE 83 | 
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— 


Sam. Baſnage. Annal. Tom. 3. p. 370, 516. 


(or, Saracent) or to the Chriſtian Religion, that he 
himſelf (y) at dymeons Deſire gave many of them 
the Sacerdotal Benediction, and was in manifeſt 
danger of loſing his Life by the violent Impa- 
tience and Eagerneſs of the Barbarians to receive 


it from him. If we may not admit ſuch Evi- 
dence as this in proof of a Matter of Fact, I'm 


afraid we muſt ſhake the Evidence of all Hu- 


man Teſtimony, and believe nothing but what 
we ſee, and feel, and know ourſelves. Nay 
farther, our Author cannot prove, that there 


ever exiſted ſuch a Man as * . Scylites, by 


better Evidence, than that wh 


W ch I have produc'd 
to prove his Miracles, PROBE been 


I am ſenſible however, that ſome Scruples 


and Difficulties might ariſe upon the Caſe, 


| ofles. Topantiras N nol Cofitioę clas af land 45108, 9 voll \ 
ratlos, % re et, den N ore za ior diet pi U wares 


Efamatyr pile Hong, r N br kxclvor (Caodilla S eo Ta 


fexcbe iche pf e · (oilgicorles, wat Tix Tn AﬀPgoditns Beyiols 


amatuer (TevIns age avixaly Tis Jari: Raſlid allo Ty Ne 


eri; Twy Jeiwv ,) fung,. p. 883. Tom. III. Ed. Sirm. 


0 p) Kai TErwv cin © ryan tym, 3) a&xixou, Xa! Twy Thy WaTga- 
"> 


| Wy aoiCuts ag, xa) Th wayſinay Mizoxana (pilluuins. 


Kaz xivJuvor M derart vi, wiyirov. AvTS; fu yag aulok w οαν 


bez irt uv, xa} IIAP EMOY Th legalen ec, Mails — Bags 
| Cupinwriger d (ordeaptilis i xs, 06 el ' Zpurrgooler Jr, o N 7 
Fiche, & Os tne N ,ẽj, of & aferaris TY d de öileg, 
kal rag xrieas weoleivoiles, of jv 10 ever ciAxov 96 ra igpatlian 


k iͥα.. Kay dn dd Th; axeivay Vegudligas mgoodds, 
it n BeH xn. dj andila;, Ibid. p. 883, B84, 
Vid. Evagr. H. E. L. 1. C. 13. Tillemont. Memoirs. Vol. 
15. p. 347. Natalis Alexander. Hiſt. Ecel. Sæc. v. c. 4. Art. 25. 
L 4 tho. 
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tho' Theodoret's Hiſtory of Symeon ſhould ſtand 


_ _ unconteſted. Such Miracles to ſome ma 


ſeem a little ſtrange and unaccountable, be- 
cauſe they happen'd ſo late as the middle of 
the fifth Century, ſo long after the Civil E- 
ſtabliſnment of Chriſtianity in the Empire, and 
ſome years after Miracles may perhaps be ſup- 
pos d unuſual and unneceſſary. Others may 
apprehend us in danger of Popiſh Legends, as 
if they might find Credit and Authority, if 
Stories of this kind ſhould be admitted. 1 
think it proper in this place to obviate Ob- 

jections of this ſort, both to confirm the An- 
tient Miracles which are certainly true, and 

preclude the Modern pretended ones, which 
are certainly falſe. As to the former Objec- 
tion, I allow there was a gradual decline of 
Miracles as to number and kind in the Chri- 
tian Church, proportion d to the State and Ne- 
cCeſſities of it. All the Xæœpio fa OT ſuperna- 
tural Graces of the Spirit enumerated by St, 


Paul, * continued and flouriſhed among the 


_ Chriſtians in great abundance till the latter end 
of Marcus Antoninus's Reign (q). The Church 
till then was as it were in its Infancy, the Reli- 
gion it taught was but lately erected, in Op- 
poſition to the Paſſions and Prejudices of a 
Sinful and Idolatrous World, and being upon 
theſe accounts hated and perſecuted, and forc'd 
E a Cor, C. 12. V. 4, 5,6, Ts $, 9, 10. ö %) Tren. L. 11. 
c. 56, 57. L. v. c. 6, Dodwell. Dill. in Iren. II. 5. 41. 1 
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to aug with Bigotry, Vice, Power, and 
Malice, ſtood in great need of the plentiful 
Effuſion of ſupernatural Gifts and aaa. to 
ſupport its Friends, and convince its Enemies (7). 
But after Marcus's Reign, when the Church 
had gain'd conſiderable Strength, when its Num- 
bers of all Ages, Conditions, and Sexes were 
grown very large in moſt parts of the Em- 
pire, and few Expedit:ons were undertaken for 
the Converſion of Idolatrous People, then we 
may obſerve a ſenſible decreaſe of miraculous 
Powers. The Pavepwoes (5) or manifeſtations of 
the Spirit upon Baptiſm, the Gift of Tongues, 
and the power of c iſcovering Men's inward 
thoughts, were now very rarely to be ſeen not 
only in private Teas: but alſo | in x the "Du 
: and FIPS (0. 3 | 


Bo * tho Gs Powers were with. 
yet others. continued ſufficient to aſtoniſh the 
| Pagan, and encourage the Chriſtian. Viſion 
and Prophecy, and the power of -caſting out 
Devils, and healing all manner of Diſeaſes, - 
were frequent and eminent in the Church, 
for a 1 50 years after, as appears beyond all ö 
Diſpu te, from the Aﬀts of Perpetua and Felici- 

(r) Vid. Dodwell. in Iren. Dif. 28. 4 42, 43 -- 

(5) Spiritus ita Baptizatis ut plurimum collatus eſt, ut extern 


aliquo & /en6bili fieno ſeſe manifeſtarit, quam illi Spiritis Pavigw- 
ow appellabant. Has TOO" /gna alibi TAP" Apo: 


ſtolus. Dodwell. ib. F. 8. 
0 Dodewell. ib, 5. 1. 


E tas, 
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tas (u), Tertullian (u, Theophilus of Antioch (x), 
Orzgen (y, Minutius Felix (), Cyprian (a), Ar- 
nobius (H, Lactantius (c), and Fulius Firmicus d). 
Theſe Writers carry down the Evidence of 
Miracles as low as the beginning of the fourth 
Century. In this Age the Chriſtian Religion was 
embrac'd and eſtabliſh'd by the Civil Power ; 
fo that now Perſecutions were at an End, and 
the Church 'was to enjoy after ſo many Storms 
a glorious Calm in Peace and Plenty. This Re- 


volution of things, as it certainly abated the 


neceſſity of Miracles, fo in fact it occafion'd a 
viſible decreaſe of them. Yet inſtances there 
were in theſe flouriſhing times of miraculous 

Powers in the Church, as publick, as clear, 
and as well atteſted as any in the Ages pre- 
ceding. Thus James Biſhop of Niſibis deliver'd 
his City from the Perſians, by infeſting the 
whole Army with Flies, by which the Hor/es, 
and Elephants and other Beaſts of burden 
among them were ſo ſtung and diſtracted, 


c. 2. 4. Apolog. c. 23. ä 
Anim. c. 57. De Idols? c. 11. (x) Ad Autol. L. 2. 77, 78. Ox. 


Relig. p. 433. Ed. Gronv, © 


8 
Diſgrace (e). The fame James had the gift of 


. Prophecy, of raiſing the Dead to Life, and of 


working other Miracles, by which he became 
very eminent in the Eat, raig didi r Weg- 
Segopee . yAwooas, ſays Theodoret (%, and an 
happy inſtrument of ſpreading and confirming 
_ Chriſtianity in Perfia and the Countries adja- 
cent. After him, about the year 373, Maca- 

rius the Elder was greatly diſtinguith'd in - 
_  gyþt by his Gift of Prophecy, his power of 
healing Diſeaſes, and caſting out Devils; all 

which powers were attended with publick and 
permanent Effects, and are fully and ſtrongly 

atteſted by Socrates (g), Sozomen (h, Theodoret 
(i) and Palladius (). A few years after Marti- 
nus Biſhop of Tours in France was celebrated as 
loudly in the Yeſt for miraculous Operations, per- 
form'd in ſuch a manner, and related by fuch 
Authorities, and ſo far remov'd from Fraud and 
Fiction, by Nature and Event, that, I think, it 


is not reaſonable to doubt of them (/), Add to 


theſe Inſtances of Miracles in private Perſons, 
ſome publich indications by Miracle of the Fa- 
vour of God towards Chriſtianity, and his 
2 (+) See Theodoret. Hiſt. Feet: L. 2. c. 30. Id. Hift. eig. 
c. 1. Hieron, Chron. A. 338. Cave Hiſt. Litter. Vol. 1. p. 141. 
Sam. lick. Annal Tom. 2. p. 865, 866. | 

½% Hitt. p., p. 767. n 

6 HRS, c. 14. EHE. 

(+) Hiſt. Lauſ. c. 19. See Cave Hiſt, Litt. Vol. 1. p. 207. 


See Sulpit. Vit. Martini. Cap. v. VII, vII I. XI I. XIII. 


XVI. XV 1, Dialog. 11, cap. 11. iv. 
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great Pllkdeatirce againſt its Enemies. Such 
was the wonderful Defeat of Julians Attempt 
to rebuild the Temple, by an Earthquake and 


dreadful Eruptions of Fire burſting out near 
the Foundation, which burnt down what had 


been erected, and deſtroyed thoſe that were 


"3 


employ'd in it. And all this we have related 
not only by Chriſtian Writers, but alſo by an 
Heathen Hiſtorian Ammianus Marcell nus (m), 
who was then living, and ſerv'd in the Army 
himſelf under Julian. Such alſo was the Vic- 
tory (n) of Theodgſius the Great over Eugenius 
the Stink and Pager, in the year 394; the cir- 
cumſtances of which were ſo very memorable 
and extraordinary, that Claudzan (o) the Heathen | 


Poet could not but give his Teſtimony to it. 


Tx us far we have trac'd the Miracles of the 


fourth century, not enumerating every ſingle 
Inſtance that happen'd during that Period, but 
only ſelecting ſome few of the Principal ones, 
which are proof e in the preſent Caſe. 


un) Hiſt. L. 23. c. 1. (n ) Socrat. Hiſt, Ece. Lv. c. 257. 
Ls 1. . e. . Auguſtin. Civ. D. L. v. c. 26. Weodoret. 
L. 7 c. 24. Rufinus, Hiſt, L. 11. c. 23. Oreſus. L. 7. 


57 „ Te propter gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 
_ Obruit adverſas acies, revolutaque tela 
Vertit in auctores, & turbine reppulit haſtas. 
O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antris 
BY _ZEolus armatas hiemes, cui militat ther, 
* Et conjurati n ad claſſica venti. 5 
1 I tert. Corp. 8 


Bur 
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Bur neither were Miracles confin'd to this 


Age of Chriſtianity ; the Fifth alſo had its Por- 
tion p) of true ones, tho' ſmaller by ſeveral 


Degrees than that of the preceding. When At 


ticus was Biſhop or Conſtantinople, a Few who 
had continued a Paralytic for many years, and 


could find no relief from all the advice of the 


deſt Phyſicians, was reſolv'd at laſt to embrace 
the Chriſtian Religion; and being hereupon 


introduc d to Atticus, and firſt inſtructed by 


Him in the Principles of Chriſtianity, was 
carried in his Bed to the Baptiſtery or ' Font, 
| Where after receiving Bapti/m in the uſual 
Form, he was freed immediately from his Diſ- 


eaſe, and from that time enjoy'd perfect health. 


This Story is related by Socrates (q), who liv'd 
at the very place (r) where, and the time when 
this fact happen'd. He concludes his account 
with telling us (7), that many Greeks upon ſeeing 


this Miracle, believ'd in Jeſus Chrift and were 
Baptized. About the ſame time St. Auſtin (2) 


oi & Javuarur » lapa ran 1 Twr xgiur v aa u 
Hieige- I. Socrat. H.E I. 7. c. 4. . 28 
47 H. E. L. 7. c. 4. Vid. H. E. L. v. c. 24. 
. Tal rms Segamela 1 T8 X gige NI! KAI EITII TOIE HME- 
TEPOIE KAIPOIL ga Toi; cuba nbi Ibid. L. 7. c. 4. 
5 *. t) A & (Siga EMmeg fe monei ., Sie. 


f (u) Fiunt etiam nunc multa miracula ; eodem Deo faciente 
per quos vult, qui & illa, quæ legimus, (in Evangelizs) fecit. 


ec tamen omnia colligi poterunt ; ſed tantum de quibus 11. 


Belli dati ſunt, qui recitarentur in populo. Id namque fieri vo- 
luimus, cum videremus antiguis ſimilia divinarum ſigna virtutum 


ie x oftris temparibus frequentari. Civ. Dei. L. 22. c. 8. 2 
; 3 e informs 
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informs us, that Miracles were fo extraordi- 
nary and frequent in Africa, that large ac- 
counts were written and - publiſh'd of them, 
and read to the People in the Churches. He 


himſelf has given us a Catalogue of ſeveral, to 


which he was himſelf an Eye-witneſs. And 
the reſt were ſo ſtrongly atteſted both by the 


Effects and Relators of them, that to doubt 


their Reality, were to doubt the Evidence of 


Senſe. St. Auſtin had ſcarce finiſhd his ex- 
cellent Books de Ciuitate Dei, before Symeon 


Sthlites, who is the Subject of the preſent Re- 
mark, became celebrated in the Eaſt; and in 
| leſs than ten Years after Theodore publiſh'd' 


that Account of his Miracles, to which I have 
refer'd for the truth of them. So that Mira- 


cles were evidently continued in the Church 
till Symeon's time, and! conſequently thoſe. of 
Symeom are liable to no juſt Suſpicion on ac. 
count of their late Appearance. Nay it's far- 
ther remarkable, that near twenty years after 


Symeon was dead, Humeric the Arian Vanda! 


began his Perfecution againſt the Orthodox 


Party in Africa, and among other Inſtances. of 


Cruelty, be order'd the Tongues of ſeveral. 
eminent Perſons to be cut out. On which 
occaſion God was pleas'd to rebuke the Arian 


faction, by working a Miracle in favour. of 
their Adverfaries. He gave to the Orthodox 
Confeſſors an articulate Voice, when the Or- 


gan was loſt by a barbarous Violence. This 
nen | piece 5 
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c piece of Hiſtory has lately ſtood the teſt of a 


= | ſevere Examination; and is ſo well ſupported 


by Authorities, and 0 ably defended by a pas 
and accurate Writer (, that I necd not en- 
large in * Vindication of it. 


Now to what bas bord gd, Lauf ſabjoin : 
: the following Obſervations. 


72 THAT theſe Miracles which I 8 pro- 
duc d, were of a publick Nature, perform'd in: 
the ſight of great numbers of People, of diffe- 

rent and oppoſite Opinions, Inclinations and 

Intereſts. Here therefore there could be no 

room for Deluſion and lapſes. 2Þ ; 


2 Thain dle were a with be- 
nieficial and permanent Effects, ſuch for in- 

ſtance as the Converſion: of Pagans, and the 
Cure of Diſeaſes immediately by a word or 
by prayer, without any ſort of Medicinal ap- 
Plication. Theſe could never poſſibly have 
gain'd any Credit in the World, unleſs Expe- 
rience and the ſtrongeſt Evidence of Senſe had 
| prov'd them to be true. For what Perſon a- 


üure, let him be as ſuperſtitious and credulous: 


as poſſible, would ever believe that either him- 
ſelf or any other Perſon was actually cur'd of 


the Gout or Pale, if he felt or ſaw, that the 


Diſeaſe ſtill continued where it was before? 


"OY + Berriman. Serm, VI. p. 327, Defence Part. 2.” 
3. Tus 
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3. Tux end and uſe of theſe Miracles was 
not to confirm any idle Errors and Superſtitions, 
nor to ſerve any Political Schemes of Avarice or 
Ambition, but purely to advaneethe-Glory and 
Intereſt of Truth and Virtue, and extinguiſh: 
that abominable I dolatry, which had e 
ſpread itſelf over all Nations. 


W. take our 9 of theſe Miracles 5 
from Writers of unqueſtionable Integrity, Piety, 
and Learning, Men who themſelves were Eye- 

witneſſes to many of the Facts, and who often 
declare in the moſt ſerious and ſolemn man- 
ner (x), that what they relate, a Know: un 
can 1 aſſure us to be true. 1 


5. Task Miracles were far from "WEL no 
1 unneceſſary in ſuch a ſenſe, as to render 
them doubtful and ſuſpicious to After- ages. 
It is true, they were not abſolutely neceffary 
at this time, either to vindicate the Juſtneſs of 
God, or to ſupport the Cbriſtian Religion. 
God Almighty had already vouchſaf'd to the - 


(x) Obſecro autem eos, qui lecturi ſunt, ut idem dictis attri- 
buant; neque me quidquam niſi compertum & probatum ſcrip- 
ſiſſe arbitrentur; alioquin tacere quam falſa dicere maluiſſem. 
Sulp. Sev. Vit. Mart. c. 1. Ego mihi conſcius ſum, me re- 
rum fide & amore Chriſti impulſum, ut hæc 1 K 2 fa | 
expoſuiſſe, Vera dixiſſe. 14. ib. c. W 4 
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Pagan ſafficient means of conviction, ſo that 
no more ſigns and wonders could now be d- 
manded with any Reaſon and Modeſty by the 
| Infidel, God had alſo rais d up, a Succeſſi- 
on of Emperors, to protect and maintain his 
Church, fo that now it no longer wanted the 
ſapernatural Affiſtance of Miracles. But what 
then? Were Miracles therefore become en- 
_icely uſeleſs and ſuperfluous? Or becauſe the 
Almighty was not oblig'd in Juſtice to work 
any more, was his Goodneſs and Mercy reſtrain'd 
from it by Conſequence ? | Certainly not. As 
the uſe of Miracles in the three firſt Centuries 
was to convert the Pagan to Chriſtianity, ſo 
thoſe of the fourth and fifth were uſeful to the 
ſame great End. We find that thouſands of 
Heatbens were by theſe perſwaded to relinquiſh 
their old Superſtitions, and believe in Jes 
\Ghriſt, Was this no Reaſon and Occaſion for 
them? And again, As God in all his Diſpen- 
 fations is wont to do more abundantly for us, 
than either we can aſk or think, fo I can- 
not underſtand, why he might not extend his 
Mercies and Bopnties to ſome Generations of 
Pagans after Conſtantine's time, as well as to 
thoſe before him. This I am perfectly aſſur d 
of, that matters of Fact, ſuch as theſe Mira- 
cles are, atteſted by the ſtrongeſt moral Evi- 
dence, by an Evidence equal to that by which 
moſt of the antient Miracles are ſupported, 


can never be overthrown by any {light and 
Super- 
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_ Superficial Reaſonings of this ſort. If indeed 
an Infidel ſhould complain of the Ceſſation of 
Miracles at this Day, it would be proper to 
tell him, that his Complaints are very un- 
reaſonable, becauſe Miracles now cannot be ne- 
ceſſary. But if it ſhould happen at this Day, 
that a Turk or a Few were rais'd publickly 
and inſtantly from the Dead by the name of 
Feſus, and numbers of either fort of People 
upon ſeeing the Miracle were immediately to 
renounce their former Religion, and embrace 
Chriſtianity, I believe, it would be reckon'd 
extreme peryerſeneſs and obſtinacy to deny the 
Fact, tho' atteſted by the Senſes of a thouſand 
honeſt and underſtanding witneſſes, upon no 
other grounds, but merely becauſe there was 
no abſolute Neceſſity for it. e 


LASTL V, As to the fabulous Pretences of 
the Papr/ts,, or of any others, they are abſo- 
lutely incapable of receiving any countenance 
and authority from hence. {y) Bp. Stilling fler 
and Mr. Dodoell have ſhewn (z), that the Na- 
ture, Evidence, and Effects of the antient Mi- 


racles have no fimilitude or affinity with thoſe 


modern impoſtures. Let a Proteſtant of common 
capacities compare the circumſtances of the 
one with the other, and hell eaſily diſcern as 
much difference between them, as there is be- 


(y) Vindicat. Proteſt. Grounds of Faith. C. 3, P: 1 70. —262. 
Fol. Vol. V. (z) Diſſ. in Lex. II. $. 63, 64, 65, 66. 
5 „ | | tween 
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tween Gold and Braſs, between Light and 
| Darkneſs. And tis juſt as unreaſonable, to re- 
ject thoſe Miracles which are true, becauſe 
others are falſe, as it is to deny the Authority 
of any Books that are genuine, becauſe many 
have been prov'd to be ſpurious. , 


IW. 


AND twas owing to theſe ſuperſtitious No- 
tions, that ſuch numbers of Monaſteries and Nun- 
neries were ſoon founded, to the great Oppreſſion 
and Depopulation 25 the Chriſtian 2 orld. No one 

will deny upon Proteſtant Principles, that Mo- 
naſteries and Nunneries did once oppreſs and de- 
populate the Chriſtian World; but this was not 
owing zo theſe ſuperſtitious Notions, that is, to the 
Rigours and Severities of the Autient Chriſtians, 
and to the Credit of real Miracles, perform'd 
in the Ages of Light and Virtue, for the Bene- 


fit and Converſion of Idolatrous Pagans; but 


- Wholly to the Ignorance, Avarice, Iniquity, and 
Superſtition of latter Ages. Monaſteries were 
antiently Schools of Learning and Religion, and 
lit ſeems) upon this account were eſteem'd the 
propereſt Nurſeries for the Chriſtian Youth, 
Ihe greateſt Men of the Church were educa- 

ted and inſtructed in them, being ſent by theit 
Parents thither as to the ſafeſt places of good 
Education; not with a deſign to chge them 
e | | | | | 
I "M3 © always 


. 
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always to continue in the Monaſtick Life, but 
| only to train them up, and ſettle them ſecurely 
in the ways of Virtue. They were fo far then 
from ofpreſſing the Chriſtian World, that they 
greatly ſte and adorn'd it. Perhaps | it may 
ſound incredible, but certain it is, that Mona- 
feries once had neither any ſtanding Revenues, 
nor any Regard to Eſtates and Poſſeſſions. 
| Theſe they were oblig' d by Principle and 
Profeſſion to renounce and defpiſe ; the Monks 
maintained themſelves uſually by their -own 
Labour ; ard fuch was their Indu ry and Cha- 
rity, that they often reliev d the Neceſſities of 
_ Others in great abundance. Even when they 
had ſome Poſſeſſions, either by Endowment 
or natural Inheritance, they chiefly diſtributed 
them in charitable Ules, reſerving very little 
to themſelves, and abhorring the Thoughts 
of Luxury and Idleneſs. They were alſo 
Honeſt, Humble, and Religious, not encroach- 
ing on the Duties, Rights, and Privileges of 
other Men, but ſetting the pureſt Examples 
of Virtue and Integrity, This is not a falſe 
and extravagant Character of the Antient Mo- 
naſteries; it is ſhewn at large by the Learned 
and Accurate Bingbam (a) to be juſt and exact. 
There you may likewiſe ſee, how widely the 
Antient Monaſteries differ'd from the Modern 
in Nature, Conſtitution, and Practice, how 
remote they were from the Corruptions oe 


5125 1 Book 11. Chap. 1. 11. 111. | 
; g. 
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Popery, and how much they may deſervethe Ap- 
probation of the ſtricteſt Proteſtants. Befideswho 
would ever exclaim and inveigh againſt Mona- 
' fteries, if they never contain'd worſe Men than 
 Mantfaulcou or Mabillon ? Who would blame 
or ridicule a ſingle, recluſe, and auſtere Life, 
if the Products and Employments of it, were 
as good as the Studies and Labours of thoſe. 
Men? Their Induſtry and Erudition is an 
Ornament to their Country, as well as to their 
Order, and their daily indefatigable ſearches 
5 the Advancement of Literature have ac- 
quir'd them the Applauſe of all Europe. As 
frightful and odious as the name of Monk is, 1 
queſtion whether one Montfaulcon with his Cell 
and Severities about him, were he a Native and 
Inhabitant of Great Britain, would not gene- 
rally be eſteem'd a greater Honour, and more 
valuable to it, than all the Free-thinkers this 
Day in the Kingdom. 
A s to Nunneries (b), they alſo in | the a 
Senſe of the Word were not known to Antiquity, 
but were founded on different Principles, con- 
ducted with more Decorum and Purity, and 
gain'd Veneration to the Chriſtian Religion from 
the Genzz/e World. If the Reader would ſee more 
of this Inſtitution, the ſame Learned Man (c) will 
inform him of many curious particulars. 


(3) Our Engliſh Name, Nun, comes from an old E yptian 
Mord mention d firſt by Jerom, Nonna, which ſignifies, Chaſt or 
Holy, and Nonnus avas applied to Men in the ame * 

(c) Anti, Book v1t. ans „ 


M 3 


Ys 
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* TE Great St. Jerom ſays, that it was 
undoubtedly a part of Faith, to go, and worſhip 
in thoſe places, where the Feet of our Saviour had 
once ſtood. This is introduc'd to infinuate, that 
the Holy Wars, and the Pilgrimages to Jeru- 
alem, and the wonderful Merits and Virtues a- 
ſcrib'd to them by ignorant Bigots, had their 
Riſe from the Great St. Ferom and the Saints 
of his time, JT this ( Holy Wars, &c.) was ſu- 
perſtition, ſays he, it was built on a Notion which | 
had long before prevail d, of believing it a piece 
of piety, 10 vifit Feruſalem, and the Holy Places 
there. If St. Ferom had too much piety, his 
Cenſurer has 700 litile Equify, otherwiſe he 
would never have diſguis'd and miſrepreſented 
St. Ferom ſo ſhamefully. St. Ferom, whom 
our Author ſtiles great with a Sneer and Irony, 
underſtood the nature of Piety and Super- 
ſtition as well as any Man living, and had 
too much Diſcretion to believe, that a Yifit 


10 Teruſalm and the Holy Places there had : 


in itſelf any real Piety or Virtue, Let him 


only ſpeak for himſelf. In his excellent E- 


piſtle to Paulinus, he deſires him not to think, 
that his Faith was therefore imperfect, becauſe he 
bad never ſeen Jeruſalem, or that himelf and 

his Company were the better, merely becauſe they 


p. 126. 1 
e bad 
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Bad fix d their kabitation in that place (d). That 
it 20as not the living in Jeruſalem barely that was 
laudable, but the living well there (ec). That 

every believer was valued not according to the dif- 
ferences of Places, but the Merit of his Faith H. 
That Heaven was equally open either from Britain 
or Jeruſalem (g). This, I hope, may clear 
him from that filly Superſtition, which our 
Author would fix upon him. 


WIXILI, but what then is the meaning of 
St. Jerom's pars Fidet in the other Paſſage? Why 
does he there expreſſly affirm it to be a Piece of 
Piety to viſit Jeruſalem ? The Caſe was this. 
St. Ferom was very defirous of enjoying his 
Friend Defiderius's Company at Feruſalem. 
Therefore he writes him an affectionate Epi- 
ſtle, preſſing him with great earneſtneſs and 
entreaties to take a journey thither (. Among 
other Arguments to perſuade his Friend he 
| (4) Cur, inquies, hæc tam longo repetita principio? vide- 
licet ne quidpuam fidei tuæ deeſſe putes, quia b e a non 


vidiſti; nec nos idcirco meliores æſtimes, quod hujus Loci ha- 
bitaculo fruimur. Ep. 49. Oper T. 4. Pt. 2. Ed Ben. 
() Non Feroſolymis fuiſſe, ſed Ferojolymis bene vixiſſe lau- 
/) Inc 

/LSinguli quique credentium, non locorum di verſitatibus, ſed 
fidei merito ponderantur. ide. | | 
"> (g] DE Seroſohmit & de Britannia æqualitèr patet aula cœ- 
leſtis. Did. | | 5 
) Quod venerabilis Paula me eſt deprecata ut facerem ; 
ſponte facio; hortorque vos & precor per Domini charitatem, 
ut nobis veſtros tribuatis aſpectus; & per occaſionem ſanctorum 
locorum, tanto nos ditetis munere. Ep. 48. ad Deſider. Ibid. 


T 
uſes this at laſt, that, if he had no inclination 
for the company of him and of thoſe that 
were with him, yet at leaſt his Religion ſhould 
prompt him to worſhip, where the Feet of the Lord 
flood. Such a curiefity is a natural Effect, (or 
Indication, or Expreſſion) of a $ealouts and foucere 
Faith (i). This is the full drift and purport of 
the ſentence in St. Jerom; which is juſt as ſu- 
perſtitious and offenſive (Z), as to fay, that to 
viſit Tah, Greece, and AÆAgypt, which were once 


() Certe, fi conſortia noſtra diſplicuerint, adorafſe ubi ſtetè- 
runt pedes Domini, pars fidei eſt. Ep, ad Deſider, p. 48. T. 4. 
P. 2. Ed. Ben. 5 3 „„ 

(4) Meo quidem animo, nihil magis accendit pietatem, & de- 
ſiderium noſtrum inflammat erga Deum, quam in rem præſen- 
tem veluti deſcendere, per orationem ad Deum fuſam, medita- 
tionem de Deo ſeriam i in locis, ubi ille olim magnalia ſua 
declaravit, Certe, fi in monte Olivarum conſtitutus juxta Be- 
thaniam hiſtoriam Chriſti Feſu aſcendentis in cœlos ex A#ibus 
Hpoftalicis legerem, vel recolerem ; videre mihi viderer Domi- 
num #T4Azueroy 707; Aro, nube candida derepentè circum. 
fuſum, per acrem in cœlos lento paſſu. gradientem, & cætera 
la, quæ in rem præſentem teſtes Apoſtoli adhibiti intuebantur. 
nn Et lum uſum qui negant reſultare de wifitationibus 
ſocorum ſanforum, de peregrinationibus ad loca illa Feſu Chriſti 
 B:abrwry veftigiis calcata, ego illos fapere & valere ultra ho- 
mines crediderim, quibus non eſt opus ad pietatit ſtudium vel 
exercitium humano aliquo infirmitatis naturalis adjamento. 
Montacut. Orig. Eccleſ. P. 1. p. 44. Si non eſt illiberalis curi- 
oſitas illorum, qui Pyramides, qui obeſa ſenio ſaxa, qui Am- 
phitheatri rudera, qui Græcas vel Romanas Antiquitates perve- 
ſtigant, quis ſanus vituperaverit hominem, qui ſedulò oculis le- 
gerit loca, ubi Deus 1/-aec/itis mare diviſit, aut ubi Lex promul- 
gary eſt, aut Templum extructum, aut Chriſtus Crucifixus } 

mo nec eum reprehendimus, quem aſpectus talium locorum ad 
Deum ibi adirandum commoverit; aut qui oculis ſuis uſus fit ad 
incrementum pietatis, tactus non lapidum, ſed Dei Reverentia, 
Molineus. Ibid. | 3 W 8 


the 


—— — 


PPP 
_ the ang. ſeats of Learning, and to trace 
and ſurvey the ſcatter'd Remains and Monu- 
ments of Antiquity, pars eſt Hruditionis, Is @ . 


. part of Learning. Therefore Iwonder, ſo acute a 


Man as Daille, ſhould think it any difficulty to 
' reconcile theſe different Paſſages of Ferom, Is it 
any ſtrange thing to ſee the word Pars us'd by 
Latin Writers in a looſe and extenſive Senſe ? 

What part ſhall we call that in Virgil, 4 


Pars mibi pacis erit dextram tegiſſe tyranni *. 
Was it a conſtituent fart of an integral whole, as 


the Logicians ſpeak ? Or was it only a CIrcum- | 
ſtantial part, of 1o little conſequence, that the 


— 


Peace was neither concluded by it, nor imper- 


fect without it? Again, What fort of part is 
that to be eſteem'd, which Celſus the old Phy- 
 ſicten ſpeaks of in this Sentence, Parſque Sa- 
nitatis eſt vomitum efſe ſuppreſſum 4 ? Sarely no 
very great and conſiderable one. There are 
_ ſeveral other Senſes of Pars in Antiquity, ſuch 


| as munus, ficium, modus, &c. which are com- 


mon and obvious. Where now is the great 
_ Superſtition or inconſiſtency of Ferom, if all that 
he ſays is pars fider, and that may be a fafe and 


innocent Expreſſion? 


Turkr is one thing more to be obſery'd 
here, that our Author very honeſtly and in- 


Eneid. VII. v. 266. ＋ Lib. 4. c. 11. 2 
„ genuouſſy 
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genuouſly quotes St. Ferom in this manner. 
| Corte adordfſe ubi ſteterunt Pedes Domini, Pars 

Fidei eſt. Then to give an Emphaſis to Pars 
Fidei, he tranſlates the word Certe, undoubtedly. 
But St. Ferom's Original is different. Certe, ſi 
conſortia naſtra diſplicuer int, adoriſſe &c. Where 
it is evident, that certè ſignifies, not undoubtedly, 
but however, or af leaſt ; and does not add any 
force to Pars Hadi, but expreſſes only a T ran · 
fition from one — to another. 


SECT. Iv. 
Of C A . 


M find the Chriſtians in the Primitive Times 8 


came intireiy into a groſs Impoſture, and had Faith 
for the moſt palpable Forgery of the Sybilline Ora- 
cles being writ by real Propheteſſes under divine. 


A. (p. 116.) 


WnuAr trifling Shuffles and Ambiguities — 
we here! Sibylline Oracles and palpable Forgeries, 
without one word of diſtinction what Oracles 


and Forgeries he means. If he means the pre- 


ſent collection of S:bylline Verſes publiſh'd by 
Op/opaus and afterwards by Gallæus, tis indeed 
a palpable Forgery, and every body owns it. 


But this is nothing to the Primitive Chriſtians, | 


who were ſo far from believing it mnſpir'd and - 


genuine, that they never had ſeen it ; the 
| el. 
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Collection itſelf not appearing in the preſent 
Form, till probably Hundreds of Tears after 
their Deceaſe (a). But if he means the Sibylline 
Oracles, which the Ancients quoted againſt the 
| Pagans, the Forgery is not the moſt palpable, 
nor moſt probable; and whatever he may think, 
it requires much greater Abilities than our Au- 
thor's to prove it indiſputably. 


Wr may preſume, I ſuppoſe, that Biſhop | 
Beveridge and Dr. Fenin were at leaſt as good 
Judges of \Forgerzes as this Gentleman; and yet 
after all the critical Diſputes that had paſs'd 
upon the Sibylline Oracles, they ſaw no Reaſon 
to condemn the ancient Chriſtians of ſuch Blind- 
neſs and Credulity. They (5) offer d many ſtrong 
and judicious Arguments in their Favour, which 
at leaſt might prevail with a candid Man to 


be cautious and tender in his Cenſures. Dr. 
(6) Non immerito ſuſpicantur Viri Docti, Sanctos Patres non 


huaahuiſſe illos Libros Oraculorum Sybyllinorum, qui nunc ſub 
Sibyllarum nomine circumferuntur. Gallæus. de Sibyll, c. 15. 
= ; 3 13 : P | l * 

E (5) Nos ſane hodiernz Sibyllinorum, ut vocantur, Oraculorum 


PE rapſodiæ cauſam non defendimus, ſed iftorum tantum carminum, 


quibus antiquiſſimi Religionis noſtræ aſſertores teſtimonium ſuum 
reddiderunt, de quibus æquum ex 1is quæ nunc extant judicium 
ferri non poteſt. Quamplurima enim antiquitùs laudata, ut om- 
nibus notum eſt, in hodierna collectione deſiderantur. Alia quam- 
plurima quindecim ſæculorum ſpatio de novo haud dubie addita 
& interpolata ſunt. Perſuaſum habemus, ea quæ à 8. Fa/tino 
aliiſque ejuſdem ſæculi ſcriptoribus citata ſunt, multis ante annis 
ſub Sibyllæ nomine Romanis cognita fuiſſe, iiſque pro genuini: 
ejuſdem oraculis vulgo habita. Beveridg. Cod. Can, L. 1. c. 14. 
F. 11. p. 145. Ccmp. Cudworth. Int. Syſt, Ch, V. Prid. Con. 
B. IX. p. 8839—857. 8vo, N | : 
5 : Fenlin 
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Fenkin lays (e), I were no difficult Matter to an- 
fewer all the Objections, which are wont to be 
brought againſt the Sibylline Oracles fo far as the 
Notion here propoſed is concern'd in them. For 
tho - the Books which we have now, contain ma- 
nifeſt Fulſſſications and Forgeries, yet there muſt 
Have been ſomething real. The Fathers were 
neither impudent nor ſtupid Men, and that which 
could proceed from nothing but a Mixture of Impu- 
dence and Stupidity can with no . or ale 
be charged —_ them. 5 


| NzrTHER is TORY that the Chriſtians in 
the primitive Times believed the Sibyls to be real 
Propheteſſes under divine Inſpirations (d). If they 


did, how came it to paſs that they never ad- 


| mitted them into the Canon of Scripture | | 
Juſtin Martyr indeed ſpeaks of Two; o rig 


emmvoing, ſome ſirong Inſpiration, but how does 


it appear that he thought it a uu e one? 
Why might he not . it a Poſſeſſion of 
the Devil, which in ſome particular Inſtances 
might be ſo controul'd and directed by the 
Providence of God, as to utter many Truths 
and Inſtructions for the — of the 22855 


() 88 Chriſt. Vol. J. p- 113, 123. 
(4) Conſtat Patres Græcos non credidiſſe Sibyllas fuiſſe dioini- 


, inſpiratas. Uti autem Græci Patres talia docuerunt, ex 
quibus conſtat Sibyllas non poſſe judicari dix initùs fuiſſe "Wit | 
fic etiam reperimus cenſuiſſe Patres Latinos. Gallzus ub. ſub. c 


22. p. 


World ? 
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World? A Balaam (e) and a Caiaphas, we know, 
had fuch ſudden and temporary inſpirations, 
and why might not the S7 have the fame - 
occaſionally, tho ordinarily a wretched Dæmo- 
niack? As to the word Prophereſſes, I que- 
ſtion whether it ever occurs in the Prime 
Writers, and much more whether it is ever 
once applied to the Sibyls. So that our Au- 
thor muſt produce beſides confident aſſertions 
ſome few ſubſtantial Authorities and Argu- 
ments, before the Forger:es he talks of are fo 
palpable, and the Chriſtians ridiculous for believ- 


ing them. 


I have now examin'd all the material Re- 
flections and Charges, which my Author has 
ſcatter d up and down to ridicule the Primitive 
Chriſtians. I am not aware, that I have miſ- 
repreſented either Him or Antiquity in any one 
_ Inſtance; if I have, it is without Deſign, and 
my own Inclination. I'm as little ſenfible, that 
I have treated my Adverſary with any unbe- 
coming Severity and Vehemence in Expreſſion. 
Railing and Contumely J hate and contemn ; but 
*tis neither of theſe (if the words have any fix'd 


— . + 
pa » 
o N 
£ - l > 


8 to ile . .A. 
EY nes 


(e) As Balaam an Inchanler or Sorcerer deliver d a true and 
famous Prophecy of Chriſt, and yhe Devils were forc'd to confeſs 
bim to be the Son of God; fo it is reaſonable to believe, that 
God might ordain that theſe celebrated Propheteſſes, whoſe Ora- 
cles wwere otherwiſe tha Devil's Inſtruments to promote his Ends, 
ſhould foretell our Saviour's Coming. Jenkin's Reaſonab. Vol. 1. 


_ — . — ear aro rr trons mak . 
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Genification in Morality) to repreſent Men and 
Things as they really and manifeſtly are, that is, 
to expoſe before the World in a juſt and proper 
wi any flagrant Inpieties, Blunders, Falſhoods, 
and Impoſtures, Crimes of this Magnitude 
| whenever they are diſcovered in thoſe, who pre- 
tend Magiſterially to cenſureo/d Syſtems of Reli- 
gion, and ſet up new ones in their Room, ſhould, 


I think, be made as deteſtable and e e 5 


they deſerve. It is the Duty of many, and com- 
mon Fuſtice to all, to ſtrip a Wolf of his Sheeps- 
cloathing, leſt he tear and devour the Flock ; 
and I queſtion whether any one would be greatly 
offended with that Phyſician, who ſhould lay 
before his Eyes the latent Poyſon of a Draught, 
which an ava in * had offer d him, 


| 1 10 m1 ger <, lune tu, | Romane, caveto, 


1} ; 


| POST: 
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have met with ſome Paſſages in a Learneft 


Foreigner, which, as they concern in ſome 


meaſure what I Have advanc'd under one Ar- 


ticle, require particular Notice and Conſidera- 
tion. The Perſon I mean is Moſbeim, who 


| has eminently diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by his An- 
| ſwer to Toland and other Writings, and de- 


ſerv'd the Eſteem of all good and learned Men. 


But I muſt however obſerve, that this _excel- 
lent Man is too apt ſometimes deten TY UTo= 


toe, and to run into Extremes, which a cool 


and conſiderate Judgment cannot but diſapprove. 

My Bufineſs at preſent ſhall be to clear and 

confirm what I have ſaid before, by examin- 
ing ſome aſſertions of  Moſpeim that lie 8 
FEES 


1 N my former 3 I endeavour'd to 
explain and vindicate St. Ferom from the Charge 


of not ſpeaking the Truth, and thinking that 
every thing was lawful, which ſerv'd to gain the 


Viclory. I there laid before the Reader, what 
appear'd to me to be the genuine Senſe of 
Ferom, ſuch as ſufficiently ſecur'd his Veraci 

and Honeſty. — I find, — the — 


IN CE I publiſh'd my former Remarks, I 


inter- 
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interpretation to Ferom's words, and draws a 


Character of Him, Which is _— ſevere and 


Br FORE [I 3 any further, it ma 


proper to look back to a Paſſage in Moſbeim, 


which ſeems to have given occation to that ri- 
gorous Cenſure of Ferom, which follows after- 
_ wards, Jeram had ſaid of Cerinthus and Ebion 

in an Epiſtle (a) to Auguſtine, proper hoc ſolum 
2 Patribus anathematizats ſunt, quod Legis Cere- 
monias Chrijii Evangelio miſcuerunt, This ſeem'd 
at firſt ſight to claſh with the accounts, which 


» 


other Eccleſiaſtical Writers had given of Cerin- 


Mus and Elion, who are charg d by them with 
other erroneous Doctrines bejides the obſervance 

of Legal Ceremonies. Whereupon Moſbeim, 
who was labouring to prove the innocence 
of the Nazareans in compariſon of the Ebi- 
onites, is highly diſpleas'd with Ferom for 


making no difference between them, and ac- 


cuſes him of Fraud and Prevarication (3) purely 


(a) Epiſtol. 74. Ed. . 55 
(3) Quod de Ebionæis & Cerintbianis dicit, nullam diem oh 


cauſa eos eondemnatos eſſe, quam quod Chriſtum fic admit- 
erent, ut Moſen non repudiarent, plane falſum eſt. Si qua 


Fides enim vetuſtiſſimis eſt ſcriptoribus, /ong? grawiora erant, 
quorum poſtulabantur crimina, leviſſimum hoc, quod Hieronp- 


mus arripitConjicio ſanè, quid ut his ſe commacularet er- 


rorihus, virum optimum induxerit. Parata eft excuſatio 
Diſputabat Hieronymus, rixabatur, Auguſtinum impugnabat.— 
Hoc loco Auguſtino ipſi conſtitutum erat oſtendere, quam nefa- 
nus eſſet error, quem 8 Antiſtes non tam immanem 
to 


-- 


to ſerve his turn againſt St. Auguſtine, But all 
this was a falſe Alarm againſt Ferom, and pro- 
ceeded from nothing elſe but a miſinterpretation 
of the word ſolum. For Ferom did not uſe it, 
as Moſheim underſtood him, in an Excluſive but 
. only a Diſtinctive Senſe; that is, he did not 


mean to aſſert, that the Ebionite and Cerin- 


thian were condemn'd by the Fathers for no 


other crime, but only that they were condemn'd_ 
for this ahne, confider'd by itſelf and ſeparate 


from the reſt. This was true enough, and 
was ſufficient to make his Argument good a- 
gainſt St. Auguſtine, if St. Auguſtine had argu'd 
upon contrary Principles. Bp. Bull in his ex- 


cellent Book Fudicium Ecclehe Catholic &c. 


explain'd -this Sentence of Ferom after the ſame 


manner (e), and indeed Jerom himſelf directs us 
to ſuch a Conſtruction. For he ſays immediate- 
ly afterwards, Quid dicam de Ebionitis, qui Chri- 
ſſtianos oe 2 ſimulant? + AM Soould 1 fay any 


. beg al ritus, quos Moſes ſanxerat, Jens 
ſibi imponere. Oiſimulat igitur, fingit, rapit, trahit quodcun- 
que poteſt, ut majorem demonttrationi vim ac ſpeciem conciliet. 
Si rationes claudicant, more quorumdam Hominum ea ſubſti- 
tuit, de quorum weritate ipſemet non perſuaſus erat. _ Cont. To- 
land. Vindic. Sect. 1. c. 6. p. 165, 169, 


(e) Minimè voluit Hieronymus Cerinthum & i 72 | 
aliam Herefin foviſſe, ob quam a Patribus anathematizati fuerint; 


(juippe neſcire non poterat Ebionem ab antiquis Hzreiis con- 
demnatum fuiſſe, quod Chriſti Divinitatem negaret; Cerinthum 
vero tum ob eandem Hæreſin, tum ob alia impia dogmata, ex 


albo Chriſtianorum eraſum fuiſſe) ſed ob eum ſolum errorem, ſi 


caætera orthodoxi fuiſſent, dignos fuiſſe a Patribus b qui 
anathemate percuterentur. — 2. 5 1355 
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thing of the Ebionites, who are only Pretenders 


7 Chriſtanity, being guilty of other Crimes and 
falſe Doctrines? A plain indication that he 


knew, they were otherwiſe erroneous and ob- 
noxious! This was alſo obſerv'd by Biſhop. 


Bull (d), and illuſtrated in a copious Paraphraſe 


upon Ferom's words. 


From hence it appears very poſſible, that Ef 


Moſbeim may be too cenforious and precipitate 


in what he ſays afterwards of Ferom, where 
to confirm the Reflection, which he had paſs'd 


upon him with ſome Warmth before, he tells 


us, that Frauds, Fallacies, and Lies he expreſſly 
allows, whenever a Cauſe or Intereſt may be 

ſerv'd by them. That he plainly diſtinguiſhes 
between the way of Writing, which is us'd in 
a. Diſpute, and that which is made uſe of in 
plain D#/conr/ſes, In the former Circumvention 
and Fraud might have a place, in the latter 
Tngenuity and Openneſs were neceſſary (e): Nay 
i J 2 7% > nee 
(a) Quia vero illud ab Adverſario iy dubium vocari potuiſſe 
videret, ideò ab exemplo Cerinthi & Ebionis ultrò ipſe recedit, 


alio argumento à Naxarœis ſumpto, quod omnem cavillandi an- 
ſam præſcinderet, pugnaturus : Quid dicam, inquit, de Ebioneis, 


gui Chriftianos eſſi ſe fimulant * Quaſi diceret, de Ebionæis for- | 
tafſe cauſaberis, neque ego diffiteor, ipſos de Chriſto Domino 


impie ſentire, utpote Hominem tantummodo illum eſſe docentes ; 

proinde utut Chriftianos /e fimulent, pro vere Chriſtianis tamen 
minime habendos ; At vero &c. Ibid. F 
le) Adfirmabat Hieronymus licere omninò mentiri, fi id res 
noſtræ ita ferant.—Ipſemet ſe interdum mentiri ſolere, nec quæ 
ſentiat, in controverſiis præſertim expromere non diffitetur,— 
Diſertè inter illud ſcribendi genus, quod erudiat & inſtruat, & 
= es e | I inter 


farther, that to countenance this Doctrine of 


his, he attributes the fame kind of Fraud and 
 Sophiſtry to St. Paul and all the Antients before 
him 7. 5 e 


A ſevere and grievous Accuſation! Such as 
in Juſtice and Charity ought to be ſupported 
by ſtrong and indiſputable Evidence, by nothing 
leis than either expreſs, or at leaſt equivalent 


words. Now the Ground of this Charge is 


laid by Moſherm himſelf in St. Ferom's Apology 
for his Book againſt Fovinian. Let us fee 
therefore what the Father confeſſes of himſelf. 
Has he any ſuch word as nendacium or mentiri 

in the controverted Paſſages? No. Does he 
mention Fallacies, Frauds, and Circumventions? 
Not a Syllable. How then does he own him- 
ſelf guilty of all theſe Crimes? Why truly 
he has the boldneſs and hardineſs to declare, 
that tis one thing to write in a Polemical way, 


and another in a Doctrinal (g) This Diftin- 


Ction he lets us know is taken from the 


Schools. Then for the ſake of a little Spirit 


and Elegance he talks in Merapborical Mili- 


inter illud quod in diſputando adhibeatur, multum intereſſe ſta- 
tuit. In hoc genere quod in litibus uſurpatur, circumventione, 
fallaciis ae fraudibus, in illo quod docet, candori tantùm locum 
eſſe peſſimè tuetur. Vindic. p. 170. ed. 2. 5 1 

/ Quin ut magis male ſanam hanc opinionem exornet, om- 
nem antiquorum Doctorum catervam, Legatos Chriſti, & in his 


Paulum in oppugnandis adverſariis Sophiſtarum artificiis fuiſſe 


uſos, intoleranda temeritate perhibet. IId. 
G) Aliud eſſe yywarins; {cribere, aliud Joſudlras, 
* R 
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tary (Y) terms, and repreſents a couple of Diſ- 
putants as two Combatants. The Art, Dex- 
terity, and various Poſtures of Defence of the 
one, he ſmartly deſcribes and applies to the 
other. Not that the Caſes are exactly paral- 
lel in every reſpect, but as Similies and Meta- 
pbors are uſually interpreted with proper A- 
batements and Allowances, ſo he might rea- 
ſonably expect that his ſhould be interpreted 
as favourably. Aut feriendum tibi eft aut ca- 
dendum. You muſt either ſtrike, or fall, ſays Fe- 
rom. Non poſſum te &ſtimare victorem, niſi ad- 
ver ſarium videro trucidatum. I cannot think you 
a Conqueror, unleſs T ſee your adverſary diſpateh d. 
No one, I ſuppoſe, upon this would tragically 
cry out, Murder and Bloadſhed ! But the Me- 
.Zaphor, bold and ſtrong as it is, would eaſily 
be underſtood to mean no more, than that 
you cannot be compleatly victorious, if you 
are not fene as well as defenſive. It is 
not ſufficient barely to repel his Arguments 
againſt you, but you muſt alſo overpower him 
with irreſiſtible ones of your own againſt him (). 
. Nolo tale certamen adeas, in quo tantum te pro- 
 tegas ; and torpente dexterd, finiftrd clypeum cir- 


) Patet campus, ſtat è contra acies, adverſarii dogma mani- 
f eſtum eſt; & (ut Vimgilianum aliquid inferam) illum aſpice contra, 
i vocat. | | 
li) This Advice has lately been praftis'd with great ſucceſs in 
the Arian Controverſy ; where the excellent Defenders of our Sa- 
: wiour's Divinity Save not only confuted the Objections againfl the _ 
3 Scheme, but loaded the Oppoſite with inſuperable Dif- 


 cumperas, 
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cumferas, Don't engage, where you muſt only 


hrotect yourſelf, and while your right hand is uſe- 
leſs, move about a Shield with your left. After 


theſe he has more ſuſpicious Expreſſions. Ar- 
gumentari , ut Libet. Aliud loqui, aliud agere. 
Alibi minari, alibi percutere. Panem, ut dicitur, 
oftendere, lapidem tenere. Aliud querere, aliud de- 
: fimire. Theſe are the words, in which Moſbeim 

it ſeems, diſcerns a plain Confeſſion of Ferom, 


"i interdum mentiri felere, nec que ſentiat in 
controverſiis preſertim expromere, But the Fa- 


ber did not plead for ſuch groſs and unbounded 
| Liberties in Diſputes, neither is it equitable 


to fix ſuch upon him, if his words may 
very naturally bear a more candid and innocent | 


Interpretation. In theſe laſt Sentences Ferom 


is only ſetting forth the gymnaſtical way of 


Diſputation among the Antients, and whatever 
Liberties he mentions, they are all to be re- 
ferr'd to that. He does not once declare, that 

this was exactly his own Method of diſputing, 
or that ſuch a method was allowable in Con- 
troverſy as to every Particular. Some perti- 
nence and relation to Ferom it certainly had, 

otherwiſe he would never have introduc'd it ; 
but all he deſign'd by it, as I apprehend, was 


to give. Pammachius and his other Readers ſome | 
Idea of the Art and Management which is 


_ requiſite in Diſpute, and of that in particular 
which he himſelf had us'd againſt Jovinian. 


a If he had afliſted the Truth with ſome Strata 


N + gem, 
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gem, if he had puzzl'd his Adverſary with en- 
ſnaring Interrogatories, if he had drawn him in- 
to pinching conceſſions, if he had laid ſome traps 
in his way, if he had turn'd his own Argu- 
ments againſt him, if he had kept himſelf a 
little reſerv'd and diſguis d, and at laſt by the 
help of ſuch an artificial Conduct had quite 
'diſtreſs'd and defeated his Opponent, the Na- 
ture of theſe or any other controverſial Poli- 
_ cies were by his direction to be learnt from 
the Schools, Here they were taught, explain'd, 
and exercis'd for the Benefit of the Muth, to 
ſharpen their Wit, and clear their Underſtand- 
ing, and to qualify them the better for the 


Search and Defence of Truth. Hither there- 


fore it was 1 a for Ferom to refer his Rea- 


ders, becauſe from CER alone, and from no 


other place or diſcipline could they judge ſo f 


well of his Conduct againſt Jovinian. But it 
does not follow "i hence, that St. Ferom 
diſputed with the ſame degree of Liberty and 


Latitude that was us'd in the Schools. The 


Cafes and Circumſtances difter'd very much 
in ſome reſpects, and of courſe the Form 
and Behaviour muſt in ſome reſpects be 
very different too. Ferom was ſerious in 
the Argument, he oppos'd the Tenets of 
Jovinian as Errors in his own Opinion, and 
carneſtly contended for a Point which he 
really believ'd to be true. But in the Schools 
the * ne 1 8 in a feign'd Cha- 
| FR 22 racer, 
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racter, oppos d what was true in his private 


Judgment, and thought any Fallacies, Tricks 
and Grcumventions lawful, which mi g. ſerve 10 


gain the Victory. In this reſpect then the yup- 
via of the Schools was different from a ſerious 


Controverſy ; and in this reſpect it can never 


be prov'd, that Jerom intended to compare 


them, Turn and Sift his words as much as 


you pleaſe, they do not neceſſarily ſignify any 


more than the common and innocent Arts 


of Controverſy, ſuch as have ſubſiſted in all 


| Diſputes quite from the time of Socrates down 
to the preſent. Never was there ſeen upon 


ſuch 8 that aperta frons & ingenuitus 


(„which Ferom ſpeaks of) that qpenneſi and 
plain dealing, which is al in Lectures and 


Homilies. Jerom himſclf produces near twenty 
conſiderable Writers, that, it ſeems, were as 
little ſcrupulous as himſelf, and his Liſt might 
eaſily be augmented by an hundred more. 


And what is ſtill more unaccountable, the 
greateſt Saints of Antient and Modern Times 


have indulg'd themſelves in the ſame kind of 


; Arts, being in their Judgment very far from 


criminal, from being Frauds, and 2 
ad diſhoneſt Circumwventions, but neceſſary to 
A clear and ſucceſaful defence a T7 FAD and 


Virtue. © 


To the ar Paſſages cid: above, Ferm 


I adds at Laſt, Et eee dicerem, 1 vincendi ſtudio, 
N44 contra 
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contra regulam Scripturarum quidpiam locutus fu- 
em. And this, ſays he, ſhould be my plea, if 
in my eagerneſs for Hau. I had ſaid any thing 
contrary to the rule of Scripture. Some one per- 
| haps might ſuſpect from hence, that Ferom 
thought himſelf and any others at Liberty- to 
vent in Diſpute any Fal/hoods tho contrary to 
_ Scripture itſelf, if the Victory could be gain'd | 
by it. For tho' he denies himſelf to be guilty - 
of ſuch male-practice in the preſent inſtance, 
et he may ſeem to allow it as lawful, when- 
ever it ſhould be convenient. But a word or 
two following ſoon after entirely deſtroys this 
whole ſuggeſtion. For Ferom himſelf confeſſes, 
that if he had done any ſuch thing, it deſerv'd 
no better name than culba. Et, ficut viri fortes 
in Controverſus ſolent facere, culpam præmio 
redimerem. By all which then he would only 
intimate, that if thro Heat or Inadvertency 
ſome unguarded and exceptionable expreſſion 
ſhould happen to fall from him, the reaſon 
and occaſion of it would excuſe him, ſuch 
ſlips being often incident to Diſputes. 


Tuo' what has been ſaid, is, I hope, ſuffi- 
_ cient to wipe off the Aſperſions of the Learned 

Maſteim upon Ferom, yet it may receive ſome 
uſctul 1].uſtrations from Antiquity, 


WM. Terom i in his Defenſe of his Book againſt 
* + oa has * alluſions to the antient 
| 1 Forms 
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Forms of Diſ putation, and makes frequent uſe 
of Terms which belong peculiarly to them. 
This has occaſion'd obſcurities in ſome things 
to us now, which in his time were clear and 
familiar enqugh to every Scholar. 


Tuvs he calls the queſtion in Diſpute be- 
tween him and Jovinian a problema HJ, which 
we learn from Arz/totle (1), Boethius (in), and Fo- 
annes Sari ſberienſis (n) was a T echnical word of 
the Schools. F rom hence he has borrow'd like- 
wiſe his yupuraonas ſcribere & Joſpemwms, which 
cannot be clearly underſtood without recourſe 
to the antient Dialectice. It was antiently ( 
the way to diſcuſs any Queſtion of importance 
not by writing pro and con upon it, but by a 
verbal diſpute. Here the Diſputants were allow'd 
to oppoſe and diſtreſs one another with as 
much Acuteneſs, Subtlety, and Art as they 
were Maſters of. Only the Law between 
them was, to diſpute di evdozwv per probabilta, 
which were Arguments drawn from Princi- 


(#) Si bene problematis memini, inter Fovinianum & nos iſta 
contentio eſt. (0 Topic. Ee. () Different. 
5 foes L. 1. (n) Metalog. L. 2 c. 15. 
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ples and Notions Y) generally acknowledg'd 5 
be true. This ſort of engagement was call'd 
Yupvecia(q), becauſe it was an Exerciſe to the 
rational Faculties, and call'd forth all the Acu- 
men, Sagacity, and Invention of the brighteſt 
Wits upon the occaſion. It was likewiſe call'd 
Cyr1oi; an A (to which St. Ferom's 
guœrere alludes) becauſe it was defign'd by ex- 
amining and canvaſſing a queſtion on all fides 
as a proper means for the diſcovery of Truth. 


Alexander Aphrodifienfis informs (/) us, that in 


his time Fs were extant ſome Books of Ari- 
fotle and Theophraſtus compos d in this way, in 
imitation, I imagine, of the old Diſputations in 

uſe before them. Laertius (7) alſo has preſerv d 
the Titles of ſeveral Books which ſeem to have 
been of this kind. If any ſuch pieces had been 
preſerv'd to this Day, they, no doubt, would 
have given great Light into this Affair. How- 


ever by theſe little Notices of them, we find | 


what Tracts St. Ferom refers us to, when he 
| bids (v) us read Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus for 
Inſtances of the Ps.” L 


l „ p "Er0oge r dene wan, 1 Toig dai; 1 roc (Cope. Kal 
ros, d Tao, 1 Tok ei ois, 9 Toig fab Yigg Te Ky er- 
Sog. Id. ib. p. 12. ( 9 ) See Alexaud. Ibid. 
r Id. ib. P. 262. Toi rngews & Yo paohas Wage aue 
E. 5 fff Ka iss 9 Biba Tuavru Agirolinzs 9 '@coPedre 
c xoilc Irw Ag T&% | cilixt ere a; 2nd 8 zx In I 6-8 


veleapuire, 
3 Ariftot. p 16. {t) Lib. v. in Ari/tot. & Theophr. | 
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11 T is farther to be obſery'd, that the Adler 
uproar: the gymnaſtical diſcourſes were quite 
of a different kind from thoſe, which had the 

name of pig and (Promo; } the Contentious and 
_ Sophiſtical, In the former Truth was the End 
and Buſineſs of the Diſpute, and the ſtricteſt 
regard was expected to it. In the latter the 
Conteſt was for Victory and Gain, and fo little 
concern did there appear for 7 ruth, that it often 
Was inn to the other two. | 


Tau Us are they dun diſtinguiſh Aby criſes | 
tb (a) and Alexander (6). And from hence it 
Was, that the 0¹ (vg. and the ol SU ; became 
ſo odious and contemptible in the following 
Ages. They ſtudied nothing elſe, ſays Creſollius (C), 

but 70 gain the Victory. And St. Auſtin (d) gives 
them no better Character, than that of libido rix- 
* & puerilis oftentatio decipiend) adverſarium. 


Tri is therefore agreat miſtake of Le Clerc ( 2) 
to conclude that St, Ferom, becauſe he ſpeaks 


La) Ourwdan ds Vewgav TH kon (or rather, as Alex- 
ander reads it, Ts ga Jewgas xale x Kone) Nag li. e. 
fu i i ir. Oi n NIKHE AYTHE ag ro (1. e. 
c r Uh * ; Aro, ibid. ) iSi dvb g N O. ES Joxeo E S 
65 N bens ver 7 rug tis XPHMATIEMON (ofiruzat. Sophiſt. 
Elench. L. I. 


(%o. {fy 3 xa ring 58 an ro ragic dran WEng THT 
mouse, e 0s ¶ pi N NnfU OH xai Were. O NI 16} 
ix dare x) ic dil (vNNeyiGalas. . in Elench. Sopd. Ariſiat.. 


. 31. Ed. Grec. ü 
(e) Hoc unum ſtudebant, ut viciſſe viderentur. Nen. Aar. 
L. 3. p. 68. % Dodtin. Chriſt, L. a. &. 48. 


0 Art. Crit. Vol. 1, p. 491. | 
of 
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of writing yuuvermus, openly profeſſes to uſe ſo- 
pbiſtry. Aperte ſophiſticen ſe adhibere profitetur, 
For it is as viſible as antient Writers can make 
it, that Sopbiſtry was never admitted into the 
Aoſo: yuan, Where the Diſputants were 
always oblig'd to argue d ev9oZwv, that is, from 
things eſteem'd morally certain tho' not neceſ- 
ſarily true (f). The ſophiſtical Argument on the 
contrary was faid to be drawn & Tow Pavopiva 
evdaZwy from only apparent moral Evidence, to 
diſtinguiſh it from real, A 


THERE was ſtill another ſort of Diſputation, 
which they call'd j Tapapuy, a ſpecies in- 
deed of the j 9zax]my, but differing from it 
in one reſpect, as it did not confine the Diſ- 
putant to Arguments ſtrictly juſt and true in 
themſelves, but allow'd him to go entirely 
upon falſe Poſitions and Principles, if they 
happen d to be ſuch as his adverſary (g) admit- 
ted and believd. The particular uſe of this 
way of reaſoning was to ſhew (Y) the ignorance 
of an Adverſary, and confute him more ef- 
fectually. But nothing was intended to be 
7 72 See Alexander in Top. Ariftet. p. 10, 11, 12. N 
(£8) 0 NEIPAETIKOE=——=rgrw laftgwy D αενiͤd̃ô ors 6 wiv 
Sranerilettog ix TWY emr\us ie, & de TIEIPAETIKOE ix Tav cmroxes- 
bra None. Alexand. in Top. p. 14. „ 

65 oi eIgνε.ẽð: weödg NÞEAEIAN 72 D ο,]h· e To cg 
alot, jun eidor®- dd, Ade; MD ¹ʒUiͤi, A ννν jaev Toy αο x ie, 
9 £65 cilipdeig (Cuba cu GAA ERK ix rd oixciuy TW ea wal 
weg! 5. 0e Nye; ,,ũůut. c ix Tivor Moe lv ciel sk, fun 
aw d. Id. in Soph. Hlench. p. 23. 1 eg 
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5 gain d or ſecur'd by it but Truth, which, they 
thought would be likely to make the ſtronger 
Impreſſions on the Adverſary, the more weak 
and indefenſible the oppoſite ſcheme ſhould 
appear. Therefore it was uſual for him who 
was ſuperior to the other, and diſputed with 
him chiefly to correct and inſtruct him, not ſo 
much to explain and defend his own Opinions 
of things, as to find out thoſe of his Adverſary, 


and by putting many queſtions to him, and re- 


ceiving his anſwers, to confute him at laſt out 
, of his own Mouth. 

ALEXANDER obſerves (0, that this way of | 
Argumentation is very frequent in the Dialogues 
of Plato; and Quintitihan(k) informs us, that 
ſome of them are properly ? elentical, 
others doſpe]no; dofFrinal. And what is more re- 
inatkable, Puimnfilan makes this diſtinction of 
them, to account for ſome harſh expreſſions in 
Plato againſt Rhetorick, which for want of at- 
tention to the time and way of ſpeaking had 
been much miſinterpreted by many. How 
great a reſemblance is there between the caſe 
of Plato and Jerom Ferom's Book againſt o- 
vinian was 29 aac as > well as Plato 8 5 Gorgias | 


| 8 i) nh the rignrixne ei | Deg) TIAATANA EYPEIN (Deeſt, 
| "pru) EN AITAEI Aiden al olg N NJolg. Ibid. 2 8. "Exper 188 
F m p ẽ, we 25 TW Y IIęaſlæ yl rad Tegyig * rost d h c · 
Mois v8 AAT NOx. Ibid. p. 24. | 
(4) Alii ſunt ejus ſermones ad arguendos qui contra diſputant 
compoſiti, quos tAcxrings vocant, alii ad precipiendum qui dol- 
| Haluen ä 5 Inſt. Orat. L. 3. . 16. 8 | 


Or 
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or any other. Plato (or Socrates) in difpute 
had drop'd ſome exceptionable expreſſions as 
well as Ferom. Qurniihian explains and vindi- 
_ cates Plato from the Nature of the Diſcourſe. 
Why therefore may not Ferom be treated and 
expounded with equal favour ? Eſpecially, when 
the Father makes ſuch an Apology himſelf, and 
deſires the Reader to accept it. Thus much 
at leaſt we may affirm, that if Jerom muſt be 
charg'd with Frauds and Lies and I know not 
what, only becauſe he writes ſometimes yupua- 
guccs in a gymnaſtical way, neither Plato nor 
any one elſe can be acquitted, that writes 
SN,, in the elenctical, both theſe ways of 
Writing being in a manner the ſame, and 
equally exclude Ingenuity and Honeſty. In ſhort, 
I know no better way of cleating St. Ferom's 
conduct in this particular, than by ſaying in 
one word, that all the /er:ous Diſputes that 
ever ſubſiſted, or at leaſt all that have fallen 
within our knowledge, have been ſo many 
different quuuaria, and are chargeable even on 


the ſide of the faireſt Controvertiſts, even f 


Moſbeim himſelf, with thoſe ſorts of Practices, 
which are now fo offenfive in Ferom. 


BEFORE I conclude this Head, I cannot for- 
bear taking notice of the Cenſures, which the 
Learned Moſhe:m has paſs d of the ſame kind 
on other antient Writers, He's afraid, 8 

+ „ 
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ſays, that the greateſt and moſt pious Doors of 
the IV Century might be Fond upon a ſtrict 
examination to teach, that it is Virtue, to de- 
 ceive and Lye, if the Intereft of Religion requires 
it. He does not except even Ambroſe, Hilary, 
and Chryſoſtom *. I am far from the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of any ill Defign i in the Learned Mo- 
ſperm, but I cannot acquit Him of Injuſtice to 
the Characters of thoſe great and good Men, 
in making ſuch groſs inſinuations without any 
Proof, and without any Exception and Re- 
ſerve. He calls this Doctrine of the Fathers 
an Error, and expreſſes a dread of finding it in 
the greateſt Saints. What can the Reader con- 
clude from hence, but that theſe Fathers allow'd 
| a ſort of Lying and Deceit which is ſtrictly im- 
morul and criminal, and condemn'd by the ableſt 
rer e- of modern times? Whereas 1 may 
2 to Me/heim himſelf, whether theſe very 
Fathers do not often explode, diſclaim, and 


condemn Lying in Terms as ſtrong and expli- 


cit as poſſible, So Hilary. Let the 2 ry fb | 
cion of a Lye ceafe. For it becomes 2 Mini- 


ers of Truth to to ſpeak the Truth (. So Am- 


» Mei ego, ne qui l e ſunt maximorum 
ac ſanctiſſimorum hujus ſæculi Doctorum ſcripta, omnes prope- 
modum in hoe errore ¶ c. fallendi & mentiendi, fi res ita poſcat 
Religions.) deprehendant. Non Ambrofum, non Hilarium, non 
Cb xſoſtomum excipio.  Inflitut. Hiſt. Eccl. p. 284. 
5 Ceſſet maledictorum opinio, & mendacii ſuſpicio. Veri- 
tatis enim minim decet vera Proferre. Seu Conſtant. 


$. 6. 
broſe. 
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broſe. All Fraud is baſe (m). And a Lye in q wordt 
is baſe (u). So Chryſoſtom. Let us not Lye, i, 
ae are Members one of another. This is a ſon © 
of Friendſhip, but the contrary of Hatred. Let 
no one deceive his Neighbour (o). But the whole 
Truth and Myſtery of the matter is this, that 
mentiri among the Latins ſignified either barely 
to tell an Untruth, or to tell a Lye, and fal- 


lere ſignified either to deceive injuriouſiy or 


not. In the ſame ambiguous ſenſe eudeobar 
and & were us'd among the Greeks, From 
whence it happen'd, that the ſame Man might 

allow both fallere and mentiri in one ſenſe, and 

. condemn it in another. All Fables, Apologues, 
Piarables, Allegories, Ironies, H Typerboles, and Me- 

_ faphors, are all deviations from T; ruth, and were 
often call'd by the Antients (p boils, and com- 
mended as uſeful for being ſo, and attributed 
to the Scriptures themſelves as Beauties and 
Excellencies. . But have they the nature of Lies 
and Frauds, or do we abhor them any more than 
the Antients ? S0 again. Fictions are us'd with 
Children, Ideofs, and Madmen to allure them to 
what is Good, and deter them from what is 
Evil; not with any view of doing them any 
injury, but with a generous and charitable de- 
(in) Turpis eſt itaque omnis fraus. De Off. L. 3. c. 9. 

(* Mendacium i in verbo turpe eſt. Epilt. 69. | 
(0 / Hyusre en Neude, el ahn t Her ro pole 
EHU, T N woilior Sg. — pr ener Toy Anion, 


In Epheſ. c. 4. Ay. 10. 
0 Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. 11 cap. 4. . 
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Gen of preventing them from injuring them 
ſelves, Now theſe common Fictions are Fal- 
_ fities and Deceptions, they are 4euly and anare}, 
niendacia & fallaciæ, yet few would be ſo ri- 
gorous as to charge them with the baſeneſs 
and deformity of Lies. Again. A Phyſician 
may impoſe upon a Patient in order to cure 
his diſeaſe, and an Honeſt Man upon a Villain 
to ſave the innocent. Here there is Falſbood 
and Deceit in both inſtances ; yet it is a doubt 
with the greateſt Men of the Moderns, whether 
ſuch impoſitions have in them the guilt and- 
formality of Lies. Again, We diſguiſe and 


difſemble our thoughts in ſome caſes, we even 


make uſe of Simulation and Feints in ſome cir- 
cumſtances, by which we may occafion ſome 
miſapprehenſions concerning us in other Per- 
| ſons; yet tho there is a manifeſt fallacia in all 
theſe Arts, they have not been univerſally 
determin d to be abſolutely diſhoneſt and cri- 
minal. So that we have not ſufficient ground 
for cenſuring the Fatbers, merely becauſe they 
| ſpeak of a edo and anery, fallere & mentiri, 
unleſs the nature and circumſtances of them 
appear to be ſuch as are really unjuſtifiable. 
For my own part I never could obſerve, that 
the Fathers were looſer Caſiuiſis in this reſpect, 
than Grotius, Puffendorff, Barbeyrac, andthe late 
Learned Dr. Mos. If theſe Men, who had 
ſtudied the point of Lying with particular care 
and exactneſs, did not think. 7 It ane ul e 
0 & 
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&'. mentiri in ſome caſes, I ſee no reaſon for 
crying out ſo violently againſt the Fathers for 
the ſame Doctrine. To make this matter ſtill 
clearer, and to render the Ancients leſs ſuſpect- 


ed, I will draw out ſuch paſſages of them, as 


"tis probable, Moſbeim alluded to, and con- 
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HilAxius pierav. 


23 hoc, & per Ceculi ne- 
quitias & vitia difficile iter eſt. 
Eſt enim neceſſarium plerum- 
2 mendacium, & nonnunquam 

lſitas utilis eſt, cum aut per- 


cuſſuro de latente mentimur, 


aut teſtimonium pro periclitan- 
te fruſtramur, aut fallimus de 
difficultate curationis ægrotum. 


In P. p. C5. Ed. Ben. 
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front them with others of our celebrated 
Modern. : 


 GroTiws. 


. ell, etiamſi vid 4 | 
catur quod falſam habeat ſigni- 
ficationem infanti aut amenti, 
in eo mendacii culpam non eſſe, | 
Videtur enim communi omni-, 
um hominum ſenſu permiſſum 
elle, 

Ut puerorum tas inprovida 

ludi ficetur. 55 
Secundum eſt, quoties ſermo ad 
eum dirigitur qui non decipi- 
tur, etiamſi tertius inde falſam 
hauriat 1 nullum 
eſſe mendacium. Non ratione 
ejus ad quem ſermo eſt, quia 
illi libertas manet integra, pla- 
ne ut illis quibus id intelligenti- 
busfabula narratur, aut — quos 
profertur ſermo figuratus. &c. 


- —Ad hoc genus Chry/oſtomus & 


Hieronymus retulerunt Pauli ſer- 
monem, quo Intiochiæ Petrum 
ut nimium judaizantem repre · 
hendit. Cenſent enim Petrum 
ſatis intellexiſſe non id ſeriò fi- 
eri; interim verò conſultum i in- 
firmitati adſtantium. | 

Tertium eſt, quoties certum 


eſt eum ad quem ſermo eſt, 185 
tatis ſuæ in judicando læſionem 
| | [ 55 


poses 
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non ægrè laturum, imo gratias 


habiturum eo nomine, ob com- 
modum aliquod quod inde aſſe- 
quitur, tunc quoque mendacium 
ſtrictè diftum, id eſt injurioſum 


non committi.— Sie Ergo non vi- 
detur peccare, qui aut ægrotan- 


tem amicum perſuaſione non 
vera ſolatur, —aut in prælio pe- 


riclitanti ex falſo nuntio ani- 
mum addit, quo incitatus vi- 


ctoriam & ſalutem ſibi pariat. 
Quartum & ſuperiori affine 
eſt, quoties qui habet jus ſuper- 


eminens in omnia jura alterius, 
eo jure bono ipſius five proprio 


ſive publico utitur. 


Quintum eſſe poteſt, quoties 


Vita innocentis aut par aliquid 
aliter ſervari, & alter ab im- 
probi facinoris perfectione aliter 
averti non poteſt. Fur. Bell. 
& Pac. Lib. 3. cap. 1. $. 12, 
1% „% „ N 
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ewe cannot by plain Speech ob- 
tain the good we deſign, we may 
without the cenſure of Lying, 
by feigned Addreſſes lead into a 
miſtake, for their own Iutergſt 
and Safety. In theſe Caſes we 
ought as much to accommodate 
our Diſcourſe to the Temper and 
Condition of the Hearer, as Phy- 


- fictans ao their Medicines to ; the 


Patient's Strength and Conſtitu- 
tion.—All ſuch feign'd Speeches, 
as either ſave or protect Inno- 
cence, appeaſe Grief or procure 


any Benefit or Convenience tg 


been obtain'd by direct and open 


All in general, upon when 
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CAss IAN. 


| \ ED, 

Taliter de mendacio ſenti- 
endum, atque ita eo utendum 
eſt, quaſi natura ei inſit Elle- 
bori. Quod fi imminente ex- 
itiali morbo ſamptam fuerit, 
fit ſalubre; cæterum abſque 


Lyes, but to be 
many 


Expreſſions, are not only to be 
exempted from the number af 
qe as % 
nſtances of Wiſdom. Law 
of Nat. Book 4. C. 1. F. 16. 
See his particular Confirmation 
of Grotius's Caſes. Thid. 
BAN EETRAC. 

When aue make uſe of you 
in behalf of our ſelves, either to 


ſummi diſcriminis neceflitate ſecure or defend ourſelves, or to 


perceptum præſentis exitii eſt.-- 
Quando grave aliquod imminet 
de veritatis confeſſione diſcri- 
men; tunc mendaciorum ſunt 
recipienda perfugia.—Ubi au- 
tem nulla conditio ſummæ ne- 
ceſſitatis incumbit, omni cauti- 


one mendacium velut mortife- 


procure ourſelves owe innocent 
Advantage, which neither en- 


trenches upon the Glory of God, 


nor the Rights of our Neighbour, 
in this caſe it is not only permit- 
ted, but expre/sly ordained by the 
Law of Nature, either to ſpeak 
the Truth, or be filent; or to 


rum devitandum eſt. Collat. feign or diſſemble, as a lawful 


XV11. Cap. 17. Tunc neceſla. 
Tio ac veniabilitèr acquieſcitur 
mendacii detrimento, quando 


majus, ut diximus, imminet de /þ 


veritatis confeſſione diſpendium, 
Ke utilitas quæ nobis de veritate 
confertur, compenſare illa quæ 

eneranda ſunt damna non præ- 
valet. bid. cap. 20. 


Defence of our ſelves, or our in- 
noceut Advantage requires cm 
As often as they to aubom we. 
ak have no right to require 
of us to. ſpeak freely what we 
think, aue do them no Injury if 
we conceal the Truth from how. 
And ſo the diſguiſing of the Truth 

has nat the principal Property of 
a Lye, &c. Not.. in Puffend 
ubi ſup. F. 7. i | 


DR. Meſs diſcourſes on this Subject in che 


following manner. — There is indeed a 


gene- 


© ral Obligation upon us all, to ſpeak ſimple, 
and unſophiſticated Truth; becauſe Truth is 
generally the beſt, and neareſt Way to arrive 


bat the primary Ends of rational Societ 


and 


ty; 


< both to impart, and ſecure the Benefits of it 


* to cach other. But what if Truth, throug 


h 


the 
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the Perverſeneſs of the Perſons concerned, 


« or ill Poſture, or Extremity of the Caſe, 


© ſhould inſtead of being ſubſervient to theſe 
Ends, neceſſarily fruſtrate, and deſtroy them, 

* muſt we till be obliged to ſpeak Truth againſt 
the true Deſign of it; and not to recede one 
_ © Tittle from it, for Fear of incurring the Guilt 
and Cenſure of Lying? I am not averſe 
from thinking, that there may be Room 
for a more favourable Conſtruction, and Rea 


© © ſog too. For though every the leaſt Devia- 


_ © tion from Truth, is confeſſedly a Falſhood; 
© yet every F alſhood is not injuriouſly deceit- 


 F ful, which is the noxious Compoſition of a 


e Lye. And therefore it does not deſerve raſhly , 


| © to be called by fo ill-favourd a Name; ei- 
© pecially when effectual Care is taken either to " 


prevent the Deceit itſelf, that might ariſe 
from ſuch Falſhood, or any poſſible Injury 
© that might redound from ie; 3 but moſt of all, 
when by a happy Dexterity, it is adapted to 
"8 700 y the Defects, and anſwer the Purpoſes 
Truth itſelf ; by uſefully inſtructing, and 
te perſuading thoſe, that could not 


: _ © beotherwiſeſo well wrought upon; by cleverly 


0 diverting an imminent Miſchief, n an 
by innocent Perſon, SS. 


. Bor this will be ſeen in particular Inſtances. 

Let that familiar one, of the uſual Method 

"at " Parents 1 in managing CARES be the firſt. 
= 1 T here 
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« There are few, I believe, that ſcruple to alœ 


© lure them to what is Good, and to deter them 
from Evil, by ſuch appoſite Fictions, as are 
* moſt likely to make Impreſſions upon them; 


© eſpecially when they find them otherwife un- 
© tractable. The Reaſon of which, as Grotius 


< thinks, is this; that they have no Capacity 
© to judge of Truth, and conſequently they 


© have no Right to it; nor are they wronged 
in being deprived of it. But as Puffendorf ju- 


diciouſſy enough remarks, they have certainly 
a Right to Truth, ſo far, as that ſcanty Ca- 
< pacity they have will admit of it: But without 


dall Peradventure they have a Right not to be 


© injured by Falfhood. 5 1 
* And if Truth and Goodneſs may be moſt. 


© commodiouſly conveyed into their weak | 
Minds, under a fabulous Dreſs, they are de- 


© ceived indeed, though not to their Prejudice, 


but Advantage; much by the fame Stratagem, 
_ © that they are tempted to take the Food, or 


* Phyſic, that is ſalutary for them; by ming- 


ling it with ſomething that is pleaſant to the 
© Taſte. And he muſt be a rigid Caſaiſt in- 
-< deed, that will pronounce every Parent, an 
Errant Lyar, for ſo uſeful, and innocent an 
© Indulgence to his Child, Ss 


I like Manner, Suppoſe a Phyſician, or 
any Friend ſhould fo far humour the Imagi- 


3 5  *© nation. 
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= nation of a Lunatic, fancying himſelf to be 


a Prince, as to ſhew him Bedlam, and per- 
ſſuade him tis his Palace, and by chat Means 
get him ſafe lodg'd there, in order to his 


Cure; ſhall this friendly, and charitable Of- 


* hee paſs under the Character of a Lye? Surely 


no! For tis evident in this Caſe, that Truth 
-< itſelf, had it been nakedly propoſed, would 


© have been injurious to him, and enraged his 


Diſtemper; and no Man can have a Right 
to be injured, though it be by Truth itſelf. 
And therefore, if he was by a dexterous De- 
f vice, inveigled into the Place that was fitteſt 
for him, there was no Wrong done to any 


Body; nothing indeed, but what all his | 


Friends, or thoſe who have any Pity for him, 
© and even he himſelf, if he ſhould recover his 
7 5 F * Senſes, would be thankful for, | 


© AGAIN, There is another Caſe, though not 
every like this, that in Grotius's Judgment will 


deſerve Favour ; and that is, when two Per- 
(l ſons are conferring about Matters, which it 
- © imports them to keep ſecret; if another ſhould 
© plant himſelf at the ſame Time, with an in- 


< ſidious Deſign to overhear them ; it is lawful 
© (fays our Author) ſo to frame their Diſcourie, 


* as that the other ſhall collect nothing from 


Ait, but what is quite beſide their Meaning. 


5 0 The Reaſon aſſigned for it is this, that 


e every Man owes the Debt of Truth 
o 


* 
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40 another, ſo far as their mutual Commerce, ; 


© or Correſpondence may require ; yet no Man 
© is bound to publiſh his Secrets to every Body, 
that is inquiſitive after them. And on the 
other hand, if he that has no Right to know 
© another's Secrets, ſhall out of an evil Curioſity, 
* endeavour to pick them up in the Dark 
(as it were) by Stealth; if a Miſtake is 


© laid in his Way in their Stead, there can be 


© no Wrong done, fince there was no Right 
© on his Part exiſting ; ; and therefore, if he ſuf- 


© fer by that miſtake, he has only himſelf to 
x thank for it, But then if we make Uſe of 


© this Allowance, we muſt remember, to take 
_ © this Caution along with it, that tis unlaw- 


0 ful for two Perſons to enter into a Confede- 


© racy, on Purpoſe to entice a third into a 
© Snare, in which they hope to catch him, for 
© no other End, but to delude him, and ex- 


poſe him. 


© Tavs again, in \ Caſe a Fire ſhould bveals 5 


© out in the Neighbourhood « of a Woman lying 
in Child-bed; tis lawful, as well as prudent 
© 1 reckon, to "conceal it from her, and even 


© to poſleſs her to the contrary, if ſhe ſhould _ 


* apprehend it, till the Danger is over. And 
itte plain Reaſon is, becauſe it concerns her 
© leſs in her preſent Condition, to be depriv'd of 
_ © the Knowledge of the real Truth, than to 
3 "_—_ the enen of a f udden ind 
— | | And 
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And therefore her Conſent might fairly a = 
8 ſumed upon, to part with her Right to the 
one, rather than ſuffer under the ill Effects 
* of the other: And they who deal with her 
* upon this Preſumption, are ſo far from being 


= injurious, that tis the kindeſt Office ans 
l do her. 


0 And as for that famous Inſtance of an in- 
© nocent Perſon furiouſly purſued, by his Blood- 
© thirſty Enemy; I can't but think, that tis 
both lawful, and laudable to miſinform, or 
© miſdirect the Purſuer. For I cannot divine 
for my Part, wherein the Wrong ſhould lie; 
tis certain no Man can have a Right to be a 
© Murderer ; and therefore he is not wrong'd 

© ſure, when he is hindered from embruing his 

© Hands in Blood; nay, when he is hindred 
nin part, from contracting all that horrible 
Guilt upon himſelf, which in his Fury he 
© would have done. And *tis abſurd to fay, 
5 that tis an Injury to an innocent Man, to 
preſerve his Life for him. And therefore 1 
| * can't ſee, how the Imputation of a Lye (whoſe 
Nature it is to be injurious) ſhould be faſtened 
upon a merciful, and a charitable Untruth ; 
© that prevents a more grievous Miſchief, and 


confers the moſt valuable Kindneſs, without 


- interfering with any Body's Right, | or pro- 
© curing any Body's Wrong * 
Dr Mo/sSermons Vol. 2. Seng. 10. 
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I, . far theſe Learned Writers, under | 
whoſe Protection I hope the Fathers may ſhel- PF} 


ter their fallere & mentiri ; if any thing worſt 


can be prov'd upon them, which cannot be ad- 


mitted till prov'd very clearly, Jam ready with 


the firſt to _ them up.to 8 and In- | 


vective. 


T ſhall not ſtay now to examine, what the 


fame Learned Moſheim has deliver'd in another 1 
place, that the Chriſtian Doctors received their 
fallacious Turn from the Rhetoric Schools and 
from the Platoniſts *. As he ſeems by a Note 


in his Margin + to promiſe a large Diſcourſe 
on that Subject, I chuſe to wave at preſent the 15 
particular Reaſons and Authorities, which per- 


ſuade me to diſſent from Him in this Point, 
and haſte to a Concluſion, All we deſire is, 


juſt and candid Repreſentations, without any 
diſguiſing Colours, and ſtudied Aggravations. 
Let the Appeal be to Reaſon, Equity and 
Truth, and by their Deciſions let all theſe : 
. Diſputes be waſted and determined, a 


* Chriſtiani Doctores i in Ladis Rhetorum :nftitut;, nil. referre 
* diſcebant inillis, dolo Hoſtis an Virtute caderet. Quare novum 
quoddam diſputandi genus cum Adverſariis, quod Oeconomicum 
appellabant, adoptarunt, cui non tam veritas quam victoria erat. 
N Inſtit. Hift. Eccl. p. 186. 

7G Tn id * fuſius N inſpiciatur Jo. Dauer Kc. 


ADDENDA. 2 
Ad. p. 132. To confirm my Interpretation of 
the Word Corpus in Tertullian and others, _ 
will here produce a remarkable Paſſage of the 
Great Ptolemy; wherein he tells us, that Body - 
ſignified with ſeveral Philoſophers whatever is 
capable of Action or Paſſion ; which makes it 
_ anſwer exactly to our Word Subſtance, and 
therefore it might be equally uſed of zmmaterial 
| Beings and material. 

THe Philoſopher's Words are e theſe, of peaking 
of the various dvopecize, or Appellations: of Things. 
H' wev voy (c. dvoparia) Tyv buyyv acuh Elvas 

paͤcue. arc T8; vouobergvTarL;, capa uakerobaue T0 diobyoee 

 vuproy, one way of Speaking determines the Soul 
| zo be incorporeal, according to theſe who aſſert 
Body to be a Thing perceptible by Senſation ; 
vy de cha, MT TH; T0 TNT 12} mRdety ojovTe opito- 
 pevsg, But another makes it a Body, according to 
' thoſe who define Body to be a Thing capable of 

Action or Paſſim. Ptol. de Judic. Facult. p. 13. 

Ed. Bulliald. I ſay in the Tranſlation or Paſſion, 

tho! literally in the Greek it is, and Paſſion, be- 
cauſe the Senſe of the Definition requires evi- 
dently ſuch a Conſtruction, and the Particle u 
has chew the ſame disjunctive Signification. 
As AN, to ſhew that other Writers among the 
Ancients uſed the Word cdu Body, to ſignify a 
Being finite in Extenſion and Power, the Reader 
may conſult the old acute Author of the Que / 
lions and Anfivers to the Greeks, publiſh'd with 


2 N . Par. 161 * 194, 2075 
204. 1 
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1 HE following Pages being draum up 
>. = vccofonally, in Oppoſition io a few 
general Paragraphs only in a ſmall 
 Pamphler, the Author did not think himſelf 
concerned to enter farther into the Subject of 
Languages for that Time, than the preſent Oc- 
caſiam might ſeem to require; and for that Rea- 
fon contented himſelf with correcting the defec- 
tive and fallacious Accounts, which had been 
given of the Sentuments of the Learned upon the 
Point, and with dropping a few ſhort Hints 
upon the main Queſtion, as Principles or the 
 Ground-work to «©: larger Treatiſe, if any deeper 
Proſecution of the Point had been rendered ne- 
PPP Cn 
But no Reply being offered to this Tract on 
be other Side, tho ſtrongly and often urged to 
1 by ſeveral ingenious Writers, the little Piece 
was left to the Reader in its firſt Draught, 
@oithout any ſi ibſequent Lluſtration or Enlarge 
ment. And tis preſumed, from the favourable 
Reception it has met with already, that though 
the Sentimet its it eſpouſes. on the ancient Di- 
verſity of Te ngues, are 25 here ag” in 
BJ TT Be: 5 their 
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their fall Strength, and with the utmoſt Ace 
curacy, nor defended particularly againſt ſome 
Exceptions and Authorities; yet even in their 
preſent Form they appear considerable in Weight | 
and Uſe, and will, J hope, be deem'd very ca- 
pable of greater Lights and Supports, maſimnuch 
as the moſt celebrated Names in the Republick 
of Letters, ſuch as Scaliger and Bochart, haue 
not ſcrupled to patronize the ſame Hypothefis. © 
In the mean Time the Reader is defired to ob- 
ſerve one farther Circumstance of theſe Re- 
marks, that they were written when the Let- 
ter to Dr. W. as generally attributed to 4 
Perſon many Degrees inferior in Abilities and 
_ Charadter to the real Author of it, and when 
the latter aas not ſo much as ſuſpected by the 
 Remarhker of ſuch a Dejign. To this Miſtake 
Was owing in a great Meaſure the Tartneſs of 
the followsng Expoſtulations, ſo expreſſive of 
Di/dain and Indignation in the Author; which, 
bow ſuitable ſoever towards the Adverſary firſt 
— ſuppoſed, would on ſeveral Accounts have been 
molliſied conſiderably with regard to the other, 
Ii, tnown at that time, notwithflanding any 
Provecations from his memorable Abuſes of 

Divanes. FR )) 


To 
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| T O N | 
The AUTHOR, 


1 2 
N a late Letter of yours to the Reverend 
and learned Dr. Vaterland I meet with 
the following Paſſage, pag. 38, 39. As 
f the Story itſelf (i. e. of Babel, and 
the Confuſion of Languages) one muſt needs 
own it to be a ſtrange one——'T1s certain it 


Las never made any great Impreſſion on Men 


of Letters, however pious otherwiſe and reli- 
gious : who in tracing the origin and antiquity 
of the ſeveral Languages, ſeldom think it ne- 
cefſary to run back to Babel, but find the cauſe 
10 be grounded in Reaſon and Nature, is 
Zthe neceſſary mutability of human things; 


. the. riſe and fall of States and Empires; 


change of Modes and Cuſtoms; which ne- 
ceſſarily introduce a proportionable change in 


5 Language. 725 from theſe Principles, that 


Men of Learning have in fass demonſtrated 


che Cauſes, and deduc d the Hiſtory of moſt 


particular Languages from their ſource and 
origin; not only of thoſe which now obtain, 
but of ſuch alſo, as tho once flouriſhing are 
5 ”P 2 ©" now. 
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no no longer in common uſe and practice: as 
' the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Sc. 


Many both of the Antients and Moderns -/ We} 
have endeavour'd to prove, that the Hebrew _ 


was the firſt and common Language of. all, 
till in proceſs of time, thro' the influence of 


the cauſes above hinted, all other Languages 1 


ſprang out of it, as natural , as many. Shoots 
rom the ſame Root, ans Branches from | 

te ſame Stock. 

Tusk words, as they lie in the fa df 

a general Hypothefis, I chuſe to be the 

ſubject of a few Pages, without interpofing 

in the particular Argument and Diſpute be- 


tween you and your Adverſary, or preſums _ | 
ing to appear profeſſedly in Defence of a 


Perſon, who, I doubt not, will prove him- 
ſelf perfectly qualified to vindicate the Honour 
and Authority of Scripture, as well as his 
own Reputation. 
Wren I firſt read the Paſſage above cited 
in your Letter, J could not but diſcern im- 
mediately the artful deſign and drift of it, 
1%, To give us a hint of your own great 
advancement and depth in Literature;  2aty, 
To caſt a tacit or diſtant Reflection on Di- 
vines, for their ſuppoſed fimplicity, and un- 
acquaintance with the Nature and Original 
of Languages. 3dly. To ſuggeſt and inſinuate, 
that all Men of Letters and Underſtanding, 
| who have trac'd as Origin and 3 of 


Lon © 
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Lan nguages, have ſhewn no regard to the 


Series: Hiſtory of the Babel-Confuſion, 


but proceeded wholly upon Reaſon and Na- 
ture in their Critical Enquiries and Deduc- 


tions about them. 
Tris laſt Article being expreſs'd with an 


extracedinary air of aſſurance, and in terms 


very full, bold, and didactical, is to me, I 
confeſs, matter of ſurprize and amazement 
tho! not of much trouble and uneaſineſs. I 


have made it often the buſineſs and diverſion 


of ſome Hours to ſearch a little into the 


Origin and Antiquity of Languages, and have 
accordingly conſulted, as far as J have been 


able, the Criticks of beſt note and character 
upon that ſubject ; but I really do not ob- 
ſerve, that the Scripture-Story of Babel 
made ne ver any great impreſſion on Men of 


Letters, but quite the reverſe, as ſhall be 


ſhewn by and by. Strange this! that vou 


and I ſhould ſee, think, and conclude ſo dif- 
ferently upon the ſame Men and Things! 
hut to tell you the truth, I am fully per- 
ſuaded, that you have not examin'd ſo far 
into theſe matters, as the nature of the thing 

and ſuch poſitive aſſertions might require: 

and I flatter myſelf with hopes of proving 
It clearly to you, and your Readers, before 


I have done. You have evidently touched but 


| ſuightly on the learned diſcoveries of modern 


| CERnks, and not confidering with a proper 


P 3 atten- 
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attention either the end or uſe of them, have 
unhappily fallen into ſuch a miſtake, as 
would mortify a Scholar to be ubliſhed by 
any one, much more by himſelf ” 
You tell me that his Story of Babel has 
never made any great impreſſion on Men of | 
Letters, as to tracing the Origin and An- 
tiguity of Languages. This I muſt affirm to 
have not the leaſt Ground, Reaſon, or Co- 
hour of Reaſon. Fact and Experience are as 
ſtrong againſt you, as they can be againſt. 


any Paradox or Hallucination whatever, Ma- 


ny Writers have collected with great care and 
curioſity the opinions and judgments of the 
Learned on the Babel-confuſion of Tongues: 
the chief of which are Buxtorf (a), Pere- 
rius (6), Duret (c), Bp. Walton (d), and 
Morin (e): not one of all theſe mention any 
ſingle Chriſtian Author that ever diſputed . 
the Authority of the Sacred Text, but only 
recount the many and different Inter preta- 
tions of it. This is evidence alone beyond 


all exception, that Men of Letters who had 


trac'd the Origin of Languages, had receiv'd 
no ſmall impreſſion from the Scripture Story 
of Babel. But perhaps you would wiſh to 
hear more ore and particular Declara- 


la) Buxtorfius Fil. Diſſertat. Philolog. 3. 00 Wee 
Lib. 16. in Geneſin. (c) L'Hiſtoire des Langues, Cap. 2, 3. | 
{a) Walton Proleg. in Polyglot. 1. (e) Stephanus Morin, 

xercit. de Ling: Prim. ejuſque Arres tte. Part. 1. Cap. 8. 


stion | 


A : 


imperiti, Naturz hanc varietatem adfcripsere. 
logi, AuQtoritatem Mos ſecuti, ad Deum Optimum Max. 
multitudinis linguarum originem referunt, Illumque ejus Au- 
thorem faciunt. Sic enim ille hac de re ſcribit Geneſ. 11. v. 6, 
7, 8, 9. Dixit N Dominus &c. Quibus verbis diſerte Deo 
| hujus rei cauſa adſcribitur. Et in hoc quidem conſentiunt & 
conveniunt plerique. Attamen in modo efficiendi, & forma 


0 p ) Philoſophi & ali nonnulli, H iſtoriæ & rerum 6 
Theo- 


hujus confuſionis deſcribenda, variant ſententiis. 
(g) Proleg. 1. f. 7. Confuſio linguarum quo Authore, 


quomodo facta fit, proximo loco inquirendum. Ab ipfis Te 
minibus fuiſſe nemo facile crediderit.——Salus Creator qui 
unitatem linguæ primus*dedit, eam mutare & tollere poteſt. 


-—Reſtat itaque Confuſionem a ſolo Deo inductam fuiſſe. 


Sic enim diferte docet textus. Ger. 11. 9. Dominus confudit 
labia eorum: cumque ſubitò & quaſi momento facta ſit hæc 
unius linguæ in plures diviſio, & varietas tanta in animis ho- 


minum introducta ſit, proficiſci aliunde non poterat 


quam ab eo cui velle & facere idem eſt: quique donum lin- 

guarum (miraculorum omnium ferè maximum) hominibus 
etiam indoctis immediate contulit, hanc mutationem Baby- 
Jonicam virtute plane divina effecit. 


4 


R E MAN E wn 


uns againſt you. Take this from Buxtorf. 
Y Philoſophers and ſome others, unacquainted 
with Hiſtory and Scripture, have attributed = 
this variety (of Languages) to Nature. : 
 Divines, following the Authority of Moſes, | 
refer the Origin of the multitude of Lan- 
guages to God, and make him the Author of it : 
For thus he (Moſes) aorites of this matter 
Genel. 1 1. v. 6, 7,8, 9. The Lord faid Sc. 
And in this moſt are agreed. But as to the 
manner and form of the confuſion how it was 
ected they are divided in their opinions. 
. So Bp. Walton, another judicious Critick 
in this part of Learning, (g) I ma now in 


; the 
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the next place enquire by whom and in hal ; 


manner the confuſion of Tongues happen d. 


That it was owing to any buman means 16 
body would enfil "og perjuaded. The Creator 
65 t gave the unity of Language, 


alone, who at 


can change and deſtroy it. It remains there- 


fore that the Confuſion was introduc'd by God 


alone. Fur thus the Text expreſſly teaches us 


Gen. 11. 9. The Lord confounded their 
Language. And as this divifion of one Lan- 
guage into many was effected on a ſudden, and 
4s it <were inſtantaneouſly, and ſo great a va- 
riety infuſed into the minds of Men, it could 
not proceed from any other cauſe, but Him 


wvith whom to wwill and to do are the ſame ; and 
He that conferred, by immediate inſpiration, 


I 


upon Men even unlearned and illiterate, the 


gift of Tongues, the greateſt almoſt of all Mij- 
4 (He it was that) ęected the (extraor- 


dinary) change at Babel by « a Power TR 
Divine. 

Brok R him the great Bochart had ex- 
preſs'd the ſame thing (5) The Confuſion 0 
Tongues God alone introduced. 755 


fame Babylon, *ohere other Languages i 


their Birth, vas always fatal to the Hebrew, 


once in the Confufion of T. ongues, and a ſecond ” 


() Geograph. Sacr. Lib. 1. Cap. 15. Confuſionem Lingua- 
rum ſolus invexit Deus. — Eadem Babylon, ubi cæteræ 


linguz natz ſunt, ſemper Hebraicz fuit fatalis, ſemel in con- 


fuſione linguarum, & rurſus cum r ibi captivi patrium 
ſermonem dedidicerunt. 


time 
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time "when the Jews in their Captivity there, 
forgot the Language of their own Coun j. 


Serard Vaſtus likewiſe. (5) We learn from 


the Divine Moſes, that upon the diviſion of 


the World, which was made in the Days of 


Heber, affer the Confuſion of Languages, 


_ the Eaſt fell to the Portion of Shem's Poſte- 


rity, &c. He has intimated the fame in ano- 
ther part of his Works (4). 


| Puſeph Scaliger indeed has but hinted as 
much in his 242d Epiſtle, to Richard Thomp- 
fon, as alſo his Father Julius Czar Scali- 


gr (1): but however I am very ſure you 
Will find it exceeding difficult to prove that 


either of them ever expreſs'd any doubt con- 


cerning the Text in diſpute. 


G Pref. ad Lib. de Vit. Serm. Ex divino Moſe cognoſci- 
mus, in diviſione mundi, quæ poſt con faſionem Linguarum 
temporibus Heberi facta eſt, Orientem obveniſſe poſteris Se- 


mi, Meridiem iis, qui à Chamo deſcendiſſent; Septentrio- 


nem & Occidentem generi Japhetii  _ 
(4) De Grammatica, Lib. 1. cap. 9. ſcribit (Simplicius Com- 
ment. 46. in Ariſtotel. de cab) Calliſthenem Ariſtotelis ro- 


gatu miſiſſe in Græciam obſervationes Chaldzorum ab annis. 


1903 ante tempora Alexandri. Id fuerit annis circiter du- 
centis ante natum Abrahamum, paulo ante frufuram turris 
Babylonice. Nempe nihil prohibet, quo minus in terra Sen- 

naar literis & Aſtrologiz vacarent, priuſquam de turri £4 co- 
_ gitaretur, vel locus is Babelis nomen accepiſſet. | 
)) Exercitat. adv. Cardanum p. 259. Puer ego ab Hebræis 
accepi tot ( /exaginta ſc. & 2 eſſe linguarum differentias, 


in quas vox, unius antea modi, ad mirificam illam turrim 


| facta eſſet prgomuy ardga run, &c. 
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I0ö theſe I have added in the Margin Du- 
ret*, Daniel Heinſiusa, Selden3, Huetins 4, 


1 Threſor des Lang. Cap. 3. Le grand & admirable Pro- 


| phete Moyſe apres avoir deſcrit en ſon hiſtoire du Gere/e ch. 


10. fort particulièrement les generations des enfans de Noe & 


la diviſion des Iſles, des Nations, par leurs regions un chacun 


en ſa langue, ſelon leurs enfans & familles entre leurs gens, 
eſcrit au ch. 11. enſuivant ce que s' enſuit. Alors toute la terre 


univerſelle eſtoit d'un meſme langage & parole, & advint com- 
me ils ſe departirent d' Orient qu ils trouverent une campagne 
en la terre de Sennaar, & y habiterent, & dirent l'un a l'autre, 


or ca, faiſons des briques & les cuiſons au feu. Si eurent des 


briques au lieu de pierres, & de Vargile au lieu de ciment, puis 
dirent, edifions nous une tour, de laquelle le Sommet ſoit juſ- 
ques au Ciel, faiſons que nous ayons renommee, aſin que per- 


advanture ne ſoyons diſperſez ſur toute la terre; adone le 
Seigneur deſcendit pour voir la dite tour qu'edifioyent les fils 


des hommes. And a liitle lower, Les, Hebrieux eſcrivent que 


te mot Babel eſt derive de la racine 904 Balal, qui ſignific 


confondre & brouiller, le quel mot fut donne & impose a la 
tour baſtie par Nembrod, r par les ſeptante-deux in- 
terpretes Grecs en leur verſion Grecque ovyxvor; confuſion à 


cauſe qu' en icelle le Seigneur Dieu confondit la premiere | 


langue du Monde, ainſi qu'il eſt confirme en VEcriture . 
Sainte, Gen. 11. 1 | NCC 
2. Prolegom. ad Ariſtarchum Sac. p. 676. Ut Linguæ olim 


ad diſcordiam pornamque celitus invectæ, poſteà a S. Spiritu in 
uſum veritatis ac concordiæ ſanctificatæ ſunt, ita poſt hanc 


vitam ea commendabitur præ reliquis quæ Creatorem ſuum 


optimè laudabit. Quia ibi neque Babel erit, propter unani- 


mitatem, neque multis variiſque opus erit /inguis, quia unus 
erit populus unuſque omnium, ac idem Deus. Wy 
3 Prolegom. ad Deos Syr. Cap. 2. Babyloniorum, Aſſyrio- 


rum, & Aramzorum primo Ebræum Sermonem fuiſſe palam 


eft ex eo, quod ante Linguarum Divifionem, eorum regiones 
incolerent, qui unius, r Scripture ait, labii erant. VE 
4 Demonſt. Evangel. Propoſ. 6. Cap. 13. Probabilior hæc 
eſt ſententia, & doctorum Hominum ac ſanctorum etiam 
Patrum aliquot conſenſu receptiſſima, linguam Hebraicam 
mundo ipſi coævam eſſe, & Adami, priorumque Patriarcha- 
rum uſu concelebratam, poſt Babelicam linguarum divifionem, 


in Semi ac deinde Eberi familia integram ad Abrahamum 
uſque, & Iſraeliticam gentem perſeveraſle, 


Vitringa, 


Vitringa (q), Perixonius (r), Morin (s), and 
Dr. Wooton (t), all concurring in the ſame 
Sentiments, all Men of Letters and Tracers of 
JJ ho ia a. 
I wILL cite but one Writer more on this 


\ 


point, and that is Auguſtin Calmet, the very 
perſon you refer to in your Margin. I have 


not indeed ſeen as yet the partitular Piece 

which you quote of him, but, unleſs the 
Learned Benedictine can be guilty of groſs 
inconſiſtency, I may venture to vouch him 


in favour of myſelf, and oppoſition to you. 
In his Scripture Dictionary, under the word 
Babel, he ſpeaks thus. Babel, ou Babylone. 
(Ge Terme ſigniſie confuſion; & on donna ce 


() Ol ſervat. Sac. Lib. 1. & paſſim. _ 1 58 
(r) Origin. Babylon. Cap. 8. Moſes — hac Hiftoriz Sacre 
lacinia non tam id egit, ut exponeret Babelis Originem, quam 
ut traderet Rationem & Cauſam, per quam Noachidz, quum 
Fuiſſent antea, ut neceſſum erat, conjuncti Lingua, habitatione, 
& unius Populi Forma, ſeparati ab ſe invicem & diſperſi in 
diverſa terrarum abierint, atque ita evaſerint dein etiam Lin- 
gud & Societatis jure diſcreti. Verum hæc ipſa laci- 


nia, quæ cæteroqui fic atis liguida videtur, abſque una & 


f altera foret difficultate, de quibus ex profeſſo agemus, variis 
tamen interpretationibus, in contraria ſæpe diſcedentibus, & 
complures rei geſtæ circumſtantias quas Scriptura S. ignorat, 


nec deſiderat ſed reſpuit, commiſcentibus, non parum inſu- 


per obſeuratur. Vid. et Cap. 9. & 13. 


(s) Exercitat. de Ling. Cap. 8. Receptam ab antiquis & re- 
centioribus auctoribus de Linguarum multiplicatione in Can- 


pis Babylonicis vr Ire e. _— exiſtimamus ex propriis 
ſacri Codicis verbis evidentèr fluere, Labium frve ſermonem 
unum & eadem verba adhuc obtinuiſſe in toto terrarum Orbe, 


cum turris Babylonicæ inſanum opus aggreſſi ſunt Homines, 


ut pare! Genel, 11. 1. | 
9940 Diſcourſe concerning the Confuſion of Languages. 
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236 REMARK Sx. 
num d la ville & d la province de Babylone, 
par ce qu'a la conſtruction de la tour de Babel, 
Dieu confondit la langue des hommes qui 
travaillojent a cet edifice ; en forte qu'ils ne 
pouvoient plus s entendre. On debite diverſes 
cConjectures ſur la maniere dont Seſt fait la con- 
fuſion des langages d Babel, qui ne ſont point 
de notre fujet. — L Ecriture dit implement 
que les Hommes etant partis de Orient, & 
etant venus dans la terre de Sennaar, fe dirent 


Les uns aux autres: Fuiſons nous une ville & 


une tour, dont le ſommet $'eleve juſqu au ciel, 
& rendons notre nom celebre, avant que nous 
 foyons diſperſe dans toute la terre. Or le 
Seigneur voyant qu ils avoient commence cet 
ouvrage, & qu ils etoient reſolus de ne le pas 


 quitter, qui ils ne J euſſent acheve : deſcendit 


& confondit leur langage; en forte qu' ils u- 
rent contraints de je diſperſor par toute la 
terre, & dabandonner leur Entrepriſe. And 
under the word Langue. Les profanes, que 
n'ont pas en connoi ſſa nce des Livres ſaints, n: 
de Þ Hiſtoire de la Creation du Monde, ſe ſonf 
 zmaginez que les hommes ayant etè produits au 
Baſard en differens endroits du Monde, & etant 

fortrs de la terre, de meme que les autres ani- 
maux, etoient dabord ſans langage & ſans 
connoiſſances; que premierement la neceſſite & 


enſuite Putilite leur firent inventer certains 


fons & certains termes, pour Pexphquer & 
pour ſe faire entendre les uns aux autres; que 


X MARE 
n la fe formerent les Langues, qui font fi dif- 
ferentes entre elles, parce qu'elles ont &te in- 
wentees ſeparement, & ſans que ceux qui en 
font les premiers auteurs, ayent eu aucune liai- 
en, ni aucun commerce les uns avec les autres. 

Mais la connoifiance que nous avons de Vori- 

de Thomme, ne nous permet pas de 
douter que Dieu qui crèa Adam parfait, ne 
lui ait donne un langage, pour exprimer ſes 
penſcẽes & ſes ſentimens. — Ses enfans & ſes 
ſucceſſeurs parlerent apparement Ie meme langage 
juſu au deluge, & depuis le deluge, jaiqu'a 
la confuſion arrivee a Babel 

Wà Ar think you now of your Men of 

Letters and Tracers of Languages? Do they 

all ſeem to refer the variety of them wholly 

to Reaſon and Nature, to the ri/e and fall of 

States and Empires, change of Modes and 

Cuſtoms, without any ſort of Divine Inter- 

_ poſition? Do they ſneer the Scripture Hiſ- 
tory of Babel, and the ſimplicity and igno- 
rance of thoſe who believe it? Or can you 

produce in defenſe of your ſelf any abler Cri- 
ticks, of ſuperior Genius, Abilities, Induſtry, 

and Application? I am very well aſſur'd, 
vou nner will nor aan. 

WII but, ſay you, 1s it not certain, 

that Men of Learning have in fact demon- 
ſtrated the Cauſes, and deduc'd the Hiſtory of 

moſt particular languages from their Source 
and Origin, not only of thoſe which now obtain, 

To EE „„ 
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but of ſuch alſo, as, tho once flouriſhing, are. 


noꝛo uo longer in common uſe and practice, as 
the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Sc. 

Have not many both of the Ancients and 
Moderns endeavour'd to prove, that the He- 
brew was the firſt and common language of all, 
till in proceſs of time, thro" the influence of the | 
Cauſes above hinted at, all other Languages 
Prang out of it, as natural „ as many Shoots 
From the ſame Root, many Branches from the 
; * „ 


Vr kv little truth in all this; and ſupa: 5 


ing the whole to be true, no impeachment 
as yet againſt Moſes, no incredibility in the 
_ Babel-Confufion. 26 {4 
Bor, have Men of Letters in eracing the 
Origin and Antiquity of the ſeveral Languages 
thought it neceſſary to run back to Babel? 
No truly, in thoſe Languages whoſe Origin 
they have really traced to any purpoſe. If 
they had, they muſt have forfeited all their 
title to Critique, and deſery'd the ridicule 


and cenſure of all mankind. This may ſeem 


to you perhaps nothing leſs than Myſtery 
and Paradox. But I'll give you a clear and 


diſtinct explication of it in the following 


Pages, and ſhew you what a wretched maſs 
of Errour and Confuſion lies i in the Queries 
above cited. 
Lov aſk, whether Men f Learning have 5 


not deduc'd to a Demonſtration moſt of the 
particular 
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particular Languages both dead and living 
from their Source and Origin; This is all Per- 
plexity, Ambiguity, and Artifice. I anſwer, 


Many of the Living they have, but moſt of 
the Dead they have not, and I for ever pre- 


tended to it, and none have perform'd it to 


any tolerable Degree of Succeſs and Satisfac- 
tion. And I farther aſſure you, that what- 


ever Diſcoveries they have made in Language, 
the Mo/aick Hiſtory will not, cannot ſuffer 
any real Prejudice from chem. To come to 
Particulars. fe 

' You inftance firſt in the Greek, as a Lane 
guage trac d by Men of Learning to its Source 
and Origin. Pray, what kind of Source and 
Origin do you mean? Its Origin as to Cha- 
radters, or as to Subſtance and Idiom? As 
to the latter, that (being a different Thing 
from a Word or Phraſe, of which more here- 
after) was never ſo much as attempted or 
thought of, as far as I ever heard, by Men of 


Learning ; and the firſt (if that be your Mean- 
ing) is no Manner of Help to your Side of 
the Queſtion, This requires ſome * 

ment and Illuſtration. 15 


, SUPPOSE it therefore at preſent, to be 
ſhewn by great Numbers of Authors () An- 
(z) Herodotus Lib. 5. Timon. ap. Var. Critias ap. Athen. 


Lib. 1. Plin. Lib. 5. Gp. $7 Juſtin. Mart. in Parza. Tacit. 
Annal. 11. Clem. Alexand. Stromat. Lib. 1. Irenæus adv. 


| Haref. Lib. 1. Cap. 12. F. 4. Euſeb. Præp. Evang. Lib. 10. 
* 5. Marius Victorinus Gramma E 
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242. ad Richard. Tompſonum. Epilt, 362 a | 
bertum. Voſſius de Grammat. Lib. 1. Cap. 10. Grot. in Not. 

ad Lib. 1. Ver. Chriſt. Rel. F. 15. Ezechiel. Spanhem. Pre- _ 
ſtant & Uſ. Numiſm. Antiq. Lib. 2. Cap. 2. Montfaulcon Pa- 
_ Izograph. Græc. Lib. 2. Cap. 1 Bochart. de Colon. Phœnic. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 20. Walton Prolegom. 2. $. 6, 9. Steph. Morinus 
de Linguis Part 2. Cap. 4. Edm. Chiſhul. ad Inicript. Sigeam. 


el Ions. Joſeph, Antiq. Lib. 1. 


: | 2 ile EAN. 
| Jones, qui & Græci, unde mare Tonium. Grot. Annot. ad Lib. 
1. Ver. Rel. Chriſt hn Sac. Lib. z. Cp. 3 üĩ 

2 certainly 
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cient and {w) Modern, that Cadmus introduced 
Letters firſt into Greece from Phoanicia, in 

Number ſixteen, and in the old Hebrew or 
Phoenician” Character, about the Time that 


Otboniel (x) was Judge among the Fews, ; 


many Years before the Tr79an War. I allow 
that four were afterwards added to the firſt 
fixteen by Palamedes, and four more to thoſe 
many Ages later by the Poet Simonides. But 
what then ? Will you ſay upon the Strength 
of this Diſcovery that the Greek Language 
has been zraced up to its Origin, not diſtin- 
guiſhing between Letters and Language? 
Did ever any Man of Learning ſuppoſe that 
the Nature, Idiom, and Form of the Greek 
| Tongue took its Riſe and Date from the Greet 
Letters? Childiſh ! if this be your Notion, 
For what do you imagine might be the Lan- 
guage in Greece before Cadius introduced 
his Phenician Letters, during the Space of 
ſeveral hundred Years, from Javan the Son | 
of Faphet, (from whom the Iduves (Y) or In 


(w) Scaliger in Euſeb. Digreſſ. Ionic. Lit. 17 102. & Epiſt. 
8 


(x) Voſſius ibid. . 
0) Euſebius in Chron. Græc. 8 12. Iuvay ig d Ems 9 
ap. 6. Ard Iuvars Iost *y 


Hieron. Tradit; Hebraicz in -Gen. Javan. 


— 
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certainly took their Name and Origin) to 
Otboniel Judge among the Jews? Undoubt- 
edly Greek, the ſame in General and Sub- 
ſtance with that which was {poke and written 
after Cadmuss Letters. Unleſs you will reply 
that Language depends upon Letters, and 
Where there are no Letters, there the Humem 
Species muſt be mute, or at leaſt without 
any articulate Sounds and Diſcourſe. Tl clear 
this matter up by an eminent Inſtance. We 
learn from Socrates (2), Vaſſius (a), Morin (S), 
and others (c), that the Gothzck Nation, or 
at leaſt the greateſt part of it, were without 
any Letters, till the Year of Chriſt 370, and 
then were firſt taught them by Ulpbilas or 
_ Gulphilas, a Chriſtian Biſhop. Now would 
any one venture to aſſert, that becauſe we 
have trac'd the Origin of the Gothick Letters, 
we have therefore found the Origin of the 
Gothick Language? Certainly not. And 
hence it is, that learned Men, tho' they have 
fix'd the Origin of the Gothich Letters, are 
yet ſo little agreed and fatisfed concerning 
the Origin and Nature of the Language. 
Quant d leur langue, il ne $'en trouve point de 
marques, dont on peuſt ſeurement parler. 
Duret. p. 863 (d). You may now by this 


af Hiſt. Lib. 4. Cap. 27. (a) Voſſius de Grammat: Lib. 1. 
. ) Scephanus Morin. de Linguis. Part. 2. Cap. 2. 
2 Vet. ap. Pet. Crinitum. Mabilion. de Re Pi- 
| U Lib. 1. Cap. 11. SeR. 3. 
| (%) Vid. et. Joieph. Scaliger. de Linguis Ecrope.. Gelber. 
| Mithridat Pp: 47- & Waſer. in Not. p. 109 


Q_ | | time D 
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time eaſily perceive how little Truth, Senſe, 
and Significancy there is in your Hiſtories, 
Sources, and Origins of the ſeveral Languages, 
eſpecially at preſent with regard to the Greek. 
The leaſt acquaintance with Critique and 
Philology will thew you your errour, and the 
fame learned Men whom you uſher in 
with ſo much, Triumph, and Solemnity, 
will upon a diligent and prudent examination 
immediately correct your miſapprehenſion, 
and readily diſown the mighty diſcoveries 
you compliment them with. But I have 
ſtill ſomething farther to obſerve upon the 6 
Greek Language. : 

You tell me, that all Languages what- 
ever, as many Antients and Moderns have en- fs 
deavour'd to prove, did originally ſpring out 
of the Hebrew, as naturally as many Shoots 
from the ſame Root. Here again, you take 
ſhelter in fallacy, and wrap yourſelf up in 
ambiguity. For pray, what fort of Idea 
would you pleaſe to annex to the word ſpring. 
It is capable of no leſs than three widely dif- 
ferent meanings. 1/2. It may ſignify only, that 
the Hebrew was the firſt Language that ever 

appear'd in the World after the Creation. If 


this be all that you mean, it is a very weak 


and inconcluſive Argument againſt the Szory 
of Babel, becauſe the ſame Learned Men who 
attribute that Honour and Prerogative to the 


5 Hebrew Language, ay nevertheleſs receiv d 
with 
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with all ſubmiſſion and reverence the Scrip- 


ture Hiftory of the Confuſion, as you will 
find in Buxtorf, Bochart, IWalton, and Morin 


in the places abovecited. A Seon meanin 


of the word pbring may be, that from 5 
Hebrew, Letters were firſt deriv'd into other 
Languages, and thus may be ſtil'd, with a 
little impropriety the Mother of other Lan- 
guages. In this ſenſe indeed I may allow that 


the Greek ſprang from the Hebrew, but 


without the leaſt diſadvantage to my ſelf or 


gain to you. The 3d and laſt meaning of 


the word may be, that all other Languages 
Spring from the Hebrew, as ſo many Dia- 
lects of it, varying and diverſified according 
to Time and other Accidents, but continuing 


in General and Subſtance the ſame with the 
Mother Tongue. This perhaps may be your 
real Senſe, as carrying ſeemingly the moſt 


Authority againſt the Story of Babel. Now 


as in the other two meanings, I have before 


ſhewn your Con/equence to be falſe and illo- 
_ gical, ſo here in this laſt, I will prove your 
Premiſes and Matter of Fact to be nothing 


better than Air and Fiction. I am only con- 


cCern'd at preſent for the Greek Language; 
the others I ſhall venture to touch upon af. 


terwards. You tell me, the Greet is originally 


only a Dialect of the Hebrew. I would de- 
fire to know, upon what Authority ? Experi- 
. mental Knowledge and attentive Compariſon 
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of them both? Impoſſible! I ſhould think 


there is no Similitude in the two Languages, 


that can give any ground or countenance to 
ſuch a notion. Every part of Speech through- 
out the Grammars, from Noam to the minuteſt 
Particle, is a clear and irrefragable Argu- 
ment againſt it. Have the Greeks any affes 
or prefixes, preformantes, or efformantes, 
Letters Radical and Servile, words Heeman- 
tick, caſtrations of YVowels &c. Has the He- 
brew on the other fide any Caſes and declen- 


ſions in. Nouns; any Aoriſts, Futures 1 and 2, 


paulo poſt Futurums, ſuch a Variety of Moods 


as the Greek? Add to this, that the whole 
Turn, Idiom, and Phraſeology of the Greek 


Is totally different from that of the Hebrew. - 
The chief Reſemblance that I can perceive 


between them, is in the Alphabet; but as the 
Cauſe of it is known to every Scholar, tge 


Queſtion will not in the leaſt be affected by 


it. But in Languages that are really and truly 
nothing but Dialects of the Hebrew, the 


Caſe is quite otherwiſe. Syrzack and Chaldee 


bear a Similitude to the Hebrew, in almoſt | 
every particular of Grammar and Phraſeolo- 
gy (a); and from hence it was that Lucas 
Brugen/is pronounced them ſo eaſy to be 
learnt () after the Hebrew. You will an- 


ſwer perhaps, that many Hebrew words ap- 


de Dieu Grammat. Ling. Oriental. 


(6) Ap. Mallon. Proleg. 12. Sect. 2. 


(a) Vid. Buxtorf. Grammat. Chald. & Syriac. Ladouem 


I 
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pear in the Greek Language with a ſmall 


variation. I grant it, and could ſhew it in a 


-good number of Inſtances. But you cannot 
_ conclude with any juſtneſs from thence, that 


Greek is only a Dialect of Hebrew, The 
Jeutonich has deriv'd abundance of Words 


from the Perſian Tongue, and the Spaniſh 


from the Arabic (e), will you therefore call 
the Teutonich a Dialect of the Perſian, or the 


Spaniſh of Arabic? The Engliſb Tongue has 
borrow'd multitudes of Expreſſions from 


the French, muſt the Engh/b Tongue there- 


fore be Qil'd a Dialect only of the French? 


Thus far I have zZrac'd and diſprov'd your 


Aſſertion of the Gree Language, from the 


Reaſon and Nature of Things. I will now 
produce the concurrent Opinions of Learned 


Men againſt you. Foſeph Scaliger (d) ſays, 


that the Greek, Latin, Teutonick and Sclavo- 


nick are to be look d upon as four Matrices, 


or Mother Languages, out of which, as from 
one common Parent many Diale&ts or 
| Branches have deriv'd and ſpread themſelves. 


And he farther defines thoſe to be properly 
Matrices, that have no Relation or Affinity be- 
rween them. Here you fee the great Phenix 


(-) TF oſeph. Scal. Epilt. 228. ad Jaac. Pontanum. : 


(4) De Linguis Europe. Sunto—quatuor hæc Verba Done, 2 


8 Oils, Godt, Boge, notz quatuor — Matricum, Latinæ, Græcæ, 


___ *Feuton.cz, Sclavonicæ, — Linzas Matrices vocare poſſumus, 
— Bi quibas mult Dialecti, tanguan propagines deductæ furt. 


Propagines quidem urius matricis lingua commercio inter fe ali- 
uo conjunctæ ſant: Matricum vero inter ſe nulla cognatio eſt. 


23 . of 


| 
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of his Age, who had trac'd the Languages 
with as much Learning, Skill, and Judg- 
ment as any Man, gives the Title of Matrix 
to no leſs than three Languages beſides the 
Greek, whereas you would perſuade us that 
the Hebrew. alone has any claim or pretenſion 
to it. Bp. Walton (e) tells us, that among the 
ſeveral Languages known to us, ſome are 
called by the Learned Cardinal ones, from 


plied, as /. The Hebrew, 2d. The Greek, &c. 


I could add a third excellent Critick /), but 
theſe two Perſons, I believe, may ſatisfy you 
and every Reader with reſpect to the genera- 


lity of the Men of Letters, that it was never 


their Opinion, that the Greek Language 


(e) Prolegom. I. Se. 14. Quædam inter linguas nobis cog- 
nitas quaſi Cardinales, e quibus multæ aliæ ee à Do- 
is recenſentur. 1. Hebræa unde Chaldaica, Eve Syriaca, Cha- 
naanitica, Punica, Arabica, — Armena, Athiopica, & ex 
parte Perſica. 2. Græca, cum variis ejus Dialectis, tam quin- 
que vulgo notis, quam aliis plurimis ; quæ per diverſas Urbes 


genteſque Græciæ finitimas & per Varias, ubi Græcorum Im- 


perium vigebat, nationes extenſa, cum aliis mixta novas lin- 


guas produxit. 


(% Daniel Heinfius Pro/egom. aa Exercit. fac. p. 30. 


Adde quod nec Idioma Orientis, ad verbum cum exprimitur, 
latis iph vel utique aſſecuti fint, vel utique, ut oportet, ex- 


preſſerint Græci. Cum vix dici poſſit, quam hæc, five 
Dialectus five Lingua, a Græciſino longè abeat nonnunquam: 


quamquam caſa jeu x2]4 ovveu7]wany, ut alibi docuimus, 


cum Hebrai;mo ut & Syria ſino Græca quoque Phraſis conve- 
nire poſſit: quad in omnibus fit Linguis. Ut omaino nihil 
dicant, qui maligne potius quam vere hac de re pronuncia- 

runt. Cum & de Græciſmo omnibuſque autoribus antiquis 


Grzcis, tum & iſtis qui ab illis quam longiſſimè recedunt, 


Jprang 


rectum requiratur hie judicium. 
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Brang from the Hebrew as a branch from a 
5 * - ſome, I know there have been, who 
have freely indulg'd themſelves in that way 
of thinking (g), but with too precipitate a 
fondneſs for a ſingular Notion, having no 


other argument, proof, or Diſcovery for it 
but this, that the Greet Tongue in a long 
\ courſe of Ages, had ed many words and 

expreſſions from the Hebrew. But this is Evi- 


_ dence far from being clear, cogent, and con- 


vincing ; and after what has been faid, 1 


ſhall venture to declare, that for ought any 
thing You or I or the Men of Letters know 


to the contrary, the Greek Language may be 


one of thoſe many that aroſe from the Babel- 
| Dane. . 
1 No paſs on to conſider che Latin and 
other Languages. 
THe Latin Tongue you give as a | ſecond 


| Inſtance of Languages trac'd to their Source 


and Origin by Men 'of Learning, Still in the 
dark, confus'd, and unintelligible ! Latin as 


tit ſtands in your Letter, without any Defini- 


tion or Explication, is a word wholly æqui- 
vscal and illufive. One would think by 


your way of Expreſſion, that there could 


only be one Senſe affix d to it, whereas it is 
really and certainly capable of four, and 


the clear Diſtinction of the ſeveral Series, x 


19 Ap. Walton. Profegom. 1. Sect 10. J. itrizzam. Ob- 
8 ac. cap. 6. " Thoinaflin. Gloſſaſ. Ling. Heb. 


LE EEE. 
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depends the Truth of your Aſſertion, and 
the Juſtneſs of, the Argument. You muſt 
know, the Latin Language is nicely diſtin- 
guiſhed by Criticks into four Sorts, the Prif- 
ca, the Latina, Romana, and Mixta (). The 
5 be ele 
() Geſner. in Mithridat. p. 65. Ed. 2da. ex Pet. Crinit, 
Relatum eſt quatuor fuiſſe apud noſtros (i. e. Romanos) lin- 
guarum proprietates, hoc eſt, Priſcam, Latinam, Romanam, 
Mixtam, quod ex Varronis Authoritate Grammatici Veteres 
tradunt. Priſca eſt, qua vetuſtiſſimi Italiæ populi ſub Jano vi- 
delicet & Saturno regibus uſi ſunt : cujuſmodi carmina quædam 
incondita, parumque noſtris intelle&ta adhuc ſuperſunt: ut Sa- 
lioram & Argeorum ſacra, de quibus Varro etiam Terentius 
meminit. Latina verò, quam ſub Latino & Regibus Tuſciæ 
c#:eri quidem Populi. in ipſo Latio loquebantur: qua tabulæ 
Decemvirales ſcriptæ ſunt, ac ſacræ Leges, & publica quædam 
edicta. Romana, quz poſt exactos Reges Romanos populi 
Geſta complexa eſt. Nam & hanc ipſam inter Poetas M. Plau- 
tus, Nævius, Accius, Pacuvius, Ennius & P. Virgilius maximè 
coluerunt. Ex oratoribus autem & Hiſtoricis M. Cato, Siſen- 
na, Quadrigarius, Val. Antias, Cæſar, & M. Cicero. Mixta 
vero, que aucto Imperio & Libertate amiſsa, varios populos 
ac Nationes in jura Civitatis admiſit, quo factum eſt, ut Ro 
mana virtus ac loquendi juxta integritas paſſim cum moribus 
degeneraret. Gerard Voſſius Pref. ad Lib. de Vitiis Sermon. 
Habuit Sermo Latinus ætatem creſcentem, habuit decreſcen- 
tem, habuit inter utramque vigorem ſuum. Creſcentem divido 
in Pueritiam, & adoleſcentiam. Ad priorem refero Saliares 
Numæ Pompilii, ac ſimiles hymnos, quos zvo optimo vix Sa- 
cerdotes ſuj intelligebant; item leges Regias ac Decemvirales; 
necnon Pontificum Leges & Annales; ad hæc columnam Ro- 
ſtratam Duillii, aliaque his ſimilia. Adoleſcentiam auſpicamur 
à Livio Andronico; quem ſecuti inter alios Nævius, Ennius, 
Pacuvius, Attius: meliorque his Portius Cato, cujus Libri de 
Re Ruſtica perdurꝭrunt: cæterorum fragmenta ſolum habemus. 
Optimi vero in Adoleſcentia hac Plautus, Terentiuſque, Vigo- 
rem vero ac maturitatem in prosã habent Cicero, Cæſar, &c. 
in Carmine Lucretius, Catullus, Maro Sc. — Poſteaquam 
vero Roma priũs ſub Odoacro, mox ſub Gothis fuis: ac à va- 
riis Gentibus, quas Romani barbaras vocarunt, miſerè diſcerp- 
tum eſt Imperium; Sermonem Romanum, non jam quaſi de- 
| : ___ crepitum, 
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Priſca is that fort of Latin which was an- 
tiently in Uſe among the firſt Inhabitants of 
Italy in the Days of Janus and Saturn, before 
any Colonies from Greece had ſettlement 
there, and is called by Gerard Vaſſius, Primo=. 
genia, or the Primitive Language of Latium. 
The Latina, was a Latin of ſomething later 
Date, the Language of King Latinus, and the 
People of his Time, in which were compos d 
perhaps the famous twelve Tables, the Laws 
and Annals of the High Prieſts, and ſome 
publick Edicts, corrupted a little from the 
Primitive, by Greek intermixtures and adul- 
terations. The Romana was that which was 
introduc'd firſt in the Writings of Næuius, 
Ennius, Pacuvius, Attius, and Cato, cultiva- 
ted afterwards with great Improvements by 
. Plautus, Terence, &c. and brought at laſt to 
the higheſt Perfection of Purity and Elegance, 
by Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Cicero, Ceſar, 
Salluſt, Livy, &c. The Mixta, the 47h ſort 
of Latin, was that which aroſe after the great 
cremitum, ſed dixero moribundum vel potius emortuum, ma- 
giſque cadaveriquam vivo ſimilem corpori. Cangius Illuſtriſſ. 
n Pref. ad Glaſſar. Lat. Sect. 2. Latinas Linguas guatuor 


quidam eſſe dixerunt. Priſcam, Latinam, Romanam, Mixtam, 
Priſcam, qua vetuſtiſſimi Italiæ Populi ſab Jano & Saturno 


ſunt uſi, incondita ut ſe habent carmina Saliorum. Lal inam 


deinde, quam ſub Latino & Regibus Tuſciæ cæteri in Latio 
ſunt locuti. Romanam, quæ poſt exactos Reges in Populo Ro- 
mano viguit. Miætam denique, quæ poſt Imperium latius 
promotum ſimul cum moribus & hominibus in Romanam Ci- 
vitatem irrepſit, integritatemque verbi per Solæciſmos & Bar- 
bariſmos corrupit. Vid. et. Duret, 770, & ſeqq. | 


clin 
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decline and decay both of the Roman Empire 
and Language, made up of numberleſs Bar- 
bariſms and Soleciſms from many Nations 
and Languages, and preſerving but little Re- 
mains of that which is ſtil'd Caſic Latin. 
Now take the Latin Language in either of 
the laſt three Senſes, I will readily allow 
that it has been trac'd to its Origin. But what 
does it prove ? Juſt nothing at all againſt the 
Story of Babel, Becauſe tho Latin according 
to the three laſt Denominations and Kinds, 
may admit of a certain Date, and Hiſtorical 
Deduction from Men of Letters, yet the firſt 
ſort, the Antient and Primitive Language of 
Tray and the Parts adjacent, ſtands ſtill unori- 
ginated without any particular Ara, Caf 
and Account fix'd to it. This is imported in 
the very name of it Priſca, ſignifying only 
in general its ſuperior Antiquity to the others, 
without any particular Mark, Deſcription 
and Character of it; and therefore notwith- 
ſtanding what ſome have objected (i? con- 
cerning the Latin i. e. the Romana, or La- 
tina being only a derivative and dialect of the 
Greek, the Priſca may ultimately be referr'd 
to the Babel-Confufion, without any Impoſſi- 
bility, Anacroniſm or Charge of dvi5opyoiz, _ 
Havi NG hitherto ſhewn how exceeding 
raw and unexperienc'd you are in the affair 
of Languages, and how little qualify'd to 
l.) Vurisg. Obſervat. Jac. Lib. I. Cap. 7. Sect. 23. 
Er argue 
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ar gue and determine upon them, I ſhall now 
_ endeavour to give you ſome farther Know- 
ledge and In fight into thoſe Matters, by ſet- 
ting the Diſcoveries of Learned Linguifts, in 
their true and proper Light, from ſhort Ex- 
tracts out of their own Writings. 
TI wiLL therefore in the Sequel conſider 
| what Languages have been trac' d to their O- 
rigin, what have not, and how far the Mo- 
_ faick Hiſtory is affected by ſuch Deductions. 
Ix is then very carefully to be obſerved, 
that whatever Languages (except the Hebrew) 
have been really trac'd to any natural Source 
and Origin by Men of Learning, are ſuch as 
are proper Modern, and grown into Uſe in 
the latter Ages only of the World, and ſubſti- 
22 in the Room of others more ancient and 
To begin with the Language of our 
own A England. We learn from many 
Writers (), that the Engh/b Language "_ . 
7 introduc'd by the Saxons, being one i 
Dialect of the Teutonich (, and e es : | 
| ad terated by another Dialect of it, the Da- 
nſh and Norman. Be it therefore allow'd, 
that the Engliſh Language is rrac'd to its Ori- 
gin, and eaſily accounted for from Reaſon, 
Mutability of Human Things, Riſe and Fall 
of States and Kingdoms, But what will you | 


Ee Gefrer, Mithrid. p. g, & 13. Scaliger. de Ling. Europ. 
 Daret. p. 873. 
5 Mairici Godt Teutonic ) propagines ſive idiomata præ- | 
cipua ſunt 8 Saxonil us & Daniſmus. Scal. ib. | 
| 


do : 
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5 00% the Original and Primitive Lan- 
ge of Britain? Where will you fix its 
Birth and Source from the time the Ifle was 
inhabited, to the Saxon Conqueſt. Here the 
Critics and the Men of Learning are wholly 
at a ſtand. They tell us indeed, that the Bri- 
tiſb Language was the ſame with the Tarta- 
tic (m), but the Tartaric it ſelf they do not 
trace to its Fountain: And Gerard Voſſus 
ſeems to think, that the Britiſb, as well as the 
old Gallic, Spaniſh, and German Tongues, | 
ſprang originally from FJapbet's eldeſt Son 
Gomer, and his Poſterity (2). The ſame thing 
may be ſeen and e in other Lan- 
guages. The French, Italian, and Spaniſh 
Tongues, are very well known to be nothing 
more than Corruptions and Mixtures of La- 
tin, Francic, and Celtic (o). And theſe it is 
true are cafily trac'd up to their Source and 
Origin, But as they were very late in Ex- 
iſtence, and did but ſucceed to Languages of 
higher Antiquity, thoſe that preceded, lie 
ſtill out of Reach and Knowledge, and can- 


(] Walton Prolegom. 1. f. 14. © 
(=) Enropzz autem Scythiæ terras, Tanai Nee e occu- 
parunt Cimmeru ; - A Gomero illos filiorum (Japheti) | 
natu maximo, ab illis vero Cimbros genus ducere, vulgatior 
opinio eſt. Ex hiſce locis quæ diximus paulatim ſunt pro- 
fecti in terras alias atque alias. Communis verò lingua fuit 
Scythis & Celtis; Soc e/?, Germanis, & veteribus Gallis, Hiſ- 
Panis, Britannis. Sed hi poſtea multum a primogenia receſ- 
ſerunt. . Pref. ad Lib. de Vit. Serm. | 
(e) Matrix Deus (Latina) peperit Italicam. Gallicam & Hiſ- 
mens Scalig. Ling. Europ. Geſier. Mithrid. p. 25, 49, 57¹ 


2 not 
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not to be trac'd to their Fountain any more 
than the Head of Nile. Thus it is alſo in the 


ſeveral Branches and Derivatives of other 
Primary and Antient Languages. What- 
ever out of theſe have been with any clear- 


neſs and certainty trac d up to their Origin 


(the Number of which comparatively is ex- 


_ ceeding ſmall) may juſtly be eſteem'd as of 


Yeſterday, owing their Riſe to a. Series of 
Ages, and Varieties of Accidents ; whereas the 
Original and Primitive Tongues, have buried 
their Nativity in a numerous Train of After- 


Generations, and are prior perhaps not only 


to Hiſtory, but Letters themſelves, It 
would be tedious and endleſs to tranſcribe in 


this place from Geſner, Scaliger, Bochart, 


Walton, and others, a particular and accurate 
account of every ſingle Language. I ſhall 
think it ſufficient to touch at preſent upon 


Generals only, and give you in a few Hints 


ſubject for any nicer Examination. Let us 
therefore ſuppoſe it to he ſhewn at large, by 
Men of Learning, that the ſeveral Languages 


of Dalmatia, Muſcovy, the Vandali, Croati, 


of Bohemia, Polonia, Lithuania and fi 


others reckon'd up by Geſher, are all Species 


with ſome Corruption of the Sclauonic (p). 


Let 


0) Sclawonica five Nlyrica, longe per Europam & Afiam ſe 


_ extendens, ſub qui Dadnatica, Mujervitica, Vandalica, Croa- _ 
tica, Bohemica, Polonica, Lithuanica, alizque ejus quaſi Dia- 


lecti. Walton. Proleg. 1. F. 14. Bac Matrix five Lingua Boge 
6. e. Sclavonica) in multas propagines diffuſa eſt, Rutericam, 
Paolonicam, Bot micam, Iilyricam, Dalmaticam, Windicam & 
1 
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Let us again ſuppoſe that the preſent Lan- 


guages of Germany, Helvetia, Suebia, Weſt- 


phatia, ' Auſtria, Belgia, Wales, Denmark, 
Sueden, Norway, and others have been all 
ſhewn to be ſeveral ſpecies of Teutonic (9). 
Let us farther ſuppoſe the Languages of the 


moſt Northen Nations to be ſeveral adulte- 
rated branches of the Tartaric or Scythian'(r).. 


To paſs from Europe into Afia and Africa, 
Let us take it for granted, that the modern 

ptian is prov'd to be a Dialect made up 
of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabick and Aithio- 
pick (/); that the vulgar ÆAtbiopicł was firſt 
alias quas unuſquiſque poteſt adjicere. Foſeph. Scal. Ling. Eu- 
rop. Enumeratio alphabetica populorum qui Ihrica (i. e. 
Sclawonica) lingua utuntur. reazart vel Algaxelli qui & 
Gaxari circa mare Cafpium, Mſtui, Arbenſes, Beff, hodie 
Baſuenſes vel Baſnajienſæs, Bohemi, Boruſſii, Bulgari, Carni, 


Carniolani, &c. Geſner in Mithrid. p. 60. Quis neſcit natam 


eſſe ex Sclavonitã, Polonicam, Hungaricam, Bohemicam, Dal- 


maticam, Croatica m &c. Bachart. Georg; Sacr. Lib. 1. Cap.15. + 


%) Teutonica five Germanica, unde Germanica communis, 


Helvetica Teutonicæ priſcæ proxima, Suewica, Weſtphalica, 
Auſtriaca, Belgica per Flandriam, Brabantiam, Bataviam, 


aliaſque regiones diſſeminata, & Cambrica, ſub qui Danicam, 


Suedicam, Morauegican, yr Gothicam numerant. Val. 
i. e. Teutonica) quis neſcit natam' 


eſſe Belgicam, Anglicam, Danicam, Norawegicam, &c. Bo- 
chart ibid. Scalig. ibid. DE 
() Tartarica, quæ longè ſeptentrionem vagatur, ad quam 


multæ Zaropeorum & Aſiaticorum linguæ antiquæ referendæ, 


fi Boxhornio credendum, ut antiqua Gallica & Britannica, 
cujus reliquiæ adhuc in Wallid manent, Hiſpanica antiqua, 


Jurcica &. Walton. ibid. 


0) Que lingua (c. Ægyptia) eum fit penitds deleta in E- 
gypto primum per Græcos, deinde per Romanos, poſteà per Sa- 


racenos & Ara bes, & pauca ſuperſint vocabula in monimentis 
literarum, non poteſt facile judicari aut aliquid pro comperto 
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introduced into. common uſe, when the ſeat 
of the Kingdom wasremov'd from Axuma (t); 
That the Modern Perſic is little elſe than a 
jarring conflux of Greek, Latin, Arabick, 
| Tartaric (u &c, What is the natural and 
TT Rs . „ 
pronunciari de Lingua (ſc. antigua) Ægyptiorum. Bibliand. 
ap. Duret. p. 380, Bochart, ubi ſupra. | 
) Relicta Axumã tranſlatoque in meditullium Regni im- 
perio, lingua hæc noſtra [ Aibiopica antique) in uſu vulgari 
eſſe deſiit. Etenim familia Zagæa deficiente, cum alius Rex ex 
_ Seas, ubi ferè Ambaricè loquuntur, peteretur; nonnulli etiam 
ex Rupe Ambaræ ab exilio in Regnum adiciſcerentur, Amba- 
rica dialectus in uſum venit. Nam novus Rex, linguæ 77. 
grenſis (Ghee dictæ) rudis, aſſumptis familiaribus, qui eodem 
ſecum ſermone utebantur, vernaculam ſuam in aulam & caſtra 
invexit; quæ diu ibi & in vicinis oris locata, raro in Tigram 
movebantur. Eum ſecuti ſunt cæteri Proceres atque magna- 
tes; ut mos eſt Aulicis, Regis mores imitari ejuſque dialecto 
uti. Sic Amharica lingua cum aula & caſtris per univerſun 
Regnum ceu Regia circumlata, brevi omnibus aliis dialectis, 
ipfigue antique & nobili 4 5 in communi loquendi Uſu præ- 
valuit. Wers Ludolphus Hiſt. /Ethiop. Lib. 1. Cap. 15. 
Walton, Proleg. 15. $.6, on, 98 5 
(v) Sciendum eſt in Perſica hodierna magnam eſſe mixtu- 


ram vocabulorum, ex Gentium varietate, quæ in Perfiam- 


variis temporibus irruperunt, Grecorum, ic. Romanorum, A- 
rabum, Turcarum, Tartarorum ſub Tamerlane &c. Walton, Pro- 
leg. 16. F. 2. Les Perſes qui ſont pour le jourd*huy en Perſe, 
ſont deſcendus des Parthes, provenus & procedez de la Scythie, 
ainſi ꝗ' aſſeurent les hiſtoriens modernes, la langue Perſane du 
jourd'huy a grand cours & vogue par la plus grand partie de 
I' Aſie, & a autant de Credit & Reputation que la langue La- 
tine en a par tout POccident, eſtant icelle langue procedee du 
mellange & commixtion des langues Helraigue, Chaldaigue, 
Syriagque, ee, Arabeſgue, Turqueſque, Moreſque, Tar- 
tareſq ue, & autres ulitces par toute I Alice, Duret. de Ling. Cap. 


48. p. 497. Zerduſpt ſeu Zeratuſbt ſcripſit aliquammultos Li- 
bros de variis ſubjectis, omnes Linguã antiquũ in pleriſque locis 
Jam obſoletd. Thom. Hyde Pref. ad Religion. Vet. Perſ. Præ- 
mitto Perſas diſtinguendos eſſe in Veteres eorumque Sobolem 

E ſeros nepotes.— & in moderniores; quæ moderniorum gens 
ut & corum Lingua, olim ex aliquot allis conflata eſt, partim 


ex 
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proper Concluſion from all this? That Men 


of Learning have in fact trac'd to their Source | 
and Origin the ſeveral Languages of the World 


of all Times? That they either have or 
could poſſibly account for all the Varieties 
of them from Reaſon and Nature, Mutability 
of Human affairs, riſe and fall of States and 
Empires ? Impoſſible, by all the Violence 


and Torture imaginable! For how is the 


great Hiatus and Interval fill'd up between 
the Riſe of the Modern and that of Lan- 


guage it {elf (w) ? Or how is it reaſonable 
2 C000“ 


ex Alienigenis Saracenis & Tartarit, præci us vero ex aliqui- 


bus Indigenis Parthis & Medis & veteribus Perfis ad Iſemiſmum 


deſciſcentibus. 7d. Cap. 1. Ez voces quæ apud Herodotum & 


* 


alios de lingua Per/fica ſeu Parthica eſſe dicuntur, revera ſunt 


ex Medica, vel ſaltem maxima earum pars Illa ipſa lingua Me- 


dica eſt quæ hodie in Elmaide & Media & Parthid & Chora- 
gan (exceptis quibuſdam locis) jam obtinet, & olim cum Medi- 
co Imperio ibi plantata fuit. Hzcque Medorum Lingua Vete- 


rem Linguam Perſicam reddidit mixtam, & pane objaletam ef- 
Fecit. Lingua Medica ex aliis mixta eſt, ſc. ex Hebræd, 
Græcd, & Jeutonicã ſeu Gothica. Et haud mirum eſt ſi 


ex Parthorum bello cum Romanis aliquæ voces Latinæ etiam 


in Lingua Partho-Medicã reperiantur, cum etiam Phraates 4 


ſuos filios Rome educandos miſit. Id. Cap. 35. 


() Enimvero, quæ de Linguarum plurimarum Origine ab 
_ Hebrza, vel alia huic vicina, & ſucceſſivo apud Populos præ- 
_cipuos & præcipuè per Europam celebratos ortu — ſcribuntur, 


ea magna ex parte quidem pro veris aut veriſimilibus haberi 
poſſunt : ſed & multa confiſtunt in incertiſſimis conjecturis aut 
traditionibus, fed nihil admodum faciunt contra primum ortum 
Diver fitatis Linguarum in Babel hinc nominata quam Moſes 


tradidit, & quæ quouſque proceſſerit ab initio primo, no- 


ſtrum non eſt determinare. Uti fic ex Linguarum Furopæarum 


Hodiernarum ortu a Latind, & tranſlatione in varias Aſie, 


Africæ, & Americæ partes jure nemo concluſerit, nullam aliam 


Ling uarum varietatem retro oblinuiſſe, quam gue fic per ſæcu- 
| Tac (5.9 | e lorum 


It 


 lorum lapſum introducta fuit occaſione diffuſe Romanæ Po- 

tentiæ. Martius Exercitat. Ehilolag. 1. F. 22. | | 
(Ut ratio ad primum aliquem hominem nos deduxit, ita 
& ad unam aliquam primam linguam nos eadem deducat o- 


rtet c. Et hanc quidem temporis progreſſu multipliciter 
immutatam fuiſſe ſuſpicari quis poſſet, # dialecto tantum dif- 


Ferrent. Sed multas linguas efſe nemo ignorat, quarum radices 
omni no diwenſæ ſunt, & que mil prorſus commune habent, niſi 
paucula forte verba, una cum peregrinis mercibus commeantia 
| &c. Supereſt, ut qui colonias in varias Orbis partes duxerunt, 
Ulas conſulto excogitirint. At quæ vanitas! & quz ætas in 


eam rem ſufficiat ? Et quid inde commodi aut inventores aut 


comites ſperare poſſint? Imo quis calamitatem & cladem pub- 
licam eſſe non videat ? non ſcientiam, ſed ignorantiam, non 


voluptatem ſibi, ſed poſteris tormentum ? Ergo dictat nobis 
hie Ratio, quod Seriptura dicit, ab initio unam ſolummodo lin- 


guam fuiſſe, & ab hominibus non linguas certe diviſas multi- 
 plicataſoe, ſed a 3 Hom ines. Mornzus ap. Joan. Marc- 


kium Exercit. Philolog. 1. H. 22. 


nde tot Linguarum Varietas per Orbem Terrarum, fi non 


ood *7-mmiſſione ? Præadamita neſcio unde derivet ſermo- 


num diverſitatem. Scio illud, nec unam quidem Linguam 
| Pp roduci poſſe conjunctis Sapientum conſiliis, nec unquam fa- 


eſſe. Poſſunt ſibi fingere voces multas diverſas ut ne in- 
telligantur; ſed linguam tota ratione ſuaque plenitudine aliam 


nulla hominum ſapientia genuerit. Hæc quidem natura lin- 


guarum eſt, ut facile habitum mutent. Sed aliud oft efflore/- 


cere alia vocabula, alind linguæ genium un iverſum intercidere. 
Linguam poſſe interire fatemur, ſed miſtionibus gentium & 
longo ſæculorum lapſu, qui tamen radices relinquit, etſi co- 

mam ramoſque & Grammaticam mutet, uti factum in Lingua 


Gallica, Italica, Hifpanica, que de radice Latina, ſuccisa illa 


prima Romani veteriſque Sermonis Arbore, propullularunt, 


inguam igitur deleri, & penitus novam enaſci non eveniat an- 


norum millibus, niſi induxeris peregrinitatem ab alio Sermone. 
Sic autem opprimitur potius, quam ætatis ſuæ ſenio & vitio 


emori- 


* 


to pronounce one Language a branch and 
root of another, when there is no Similitude 
and Analogy diſcernable between them? 
The Learned French Nobleman Mornæus, 
and others will teach you the contrary (). 


F 
— ap ht ri evies 
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It was obvious enough not only to great, but 
common Capacities, that if the Antient and 
Primitive Languages of Europe, Afia and 
Africa lay ſtill undiſcover'd, without any 
natural Source or Origin aſſign d them by 
Men of Letters, the Scripture-Hiſtory could 
not poſſibly ſuffer the leaſt Imputation or 


Prejudice from tracing the modern Deriva- 


tives, Dialects, and Branches, the genuine 
Offspring of length of Time, and the Mu- 
tability of Human affairs. And that this is 
really the Caſe, we have ample aſſurance 
from the tacit and expreſs Confeſſion of Lin- 


iſts and Criticks. Who is there a | 
— of Note and Character that offers wy 
pretends to trace with Demonſtration (as you 
term it) the Teutonicł, Tartarick, Sclavonick, 
* Greek, (which are called Matrices or Mo- 
ther-Languages (x) to any other Source but 


that of Babel? Who is there, that tells us the 
Antient and Original Languages of Egypt 


and Africa ? Who has ever deduc'd the Na- 
tural Cauſe and Hiſtory of the Perſian and 
the Chineſe? Or what was the Language of 


Carthage before the Phanician was there in- 
troduc'd by Phenician Colonies? To fay 
nothing of thoſe mention'd in the Acts of the 


— 


| N Aaeò dixeris illas guæ hodiò extent ſermonum diwer- 


differentias efſe mixturas & farragines illarum Lin- 


fitates 


guarum quas Babylone Deus hominibus tmmiſit. Schotanus ap. 


- Eund. ibid, $. 24. Vid. et. Wooton. Confuſ. Babel. 
(] #alion, raleg. 1. Faſepb. Scalig. Ling. Europ. 


Apes 


* — . —— — — 
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Aboſtles Ch. 2. v. 9. & ſeq. From hence you 
may ſee one wider Reaſon why Men of Let- 
ters in tracing the Origin of Languages, have 
ſeldom thought it neceſſary to run back to Ba- 
bel. Becauſe the Language, whoſe Origin 
has really been trac'd by Men of Letters, 
had no Exiſtence till hundreds not to fay 
thouſands of Years after the building that 
Tower. For whit a ridiculous Figure Vea 
Sefer, or Scaliger, or Bochart have made in 
Chronology, and Critique, if they had refer'd 
the French, Halian, Engliſh and many other 

Tongues to the Babel- Confuſion! As on the 


Other fide, what arrant Triflers and Children _ 
in Reaſon muſt they have neceſſarily appear d, 


if becauſe they had found ſome Languages, 
taking their Riſe from natural Cauſes 4 or 5 

hundred Years ago, they had argu'd againſt 
any miraculous Variety of Languages at the 
Diſtance of 4 or 5 thouſand ! © I am almoſt 
weary of explaining a Thing ſo Clear and 
Palpable. I will therefore add but one word 


or two more on this Head, in Relation to the 


| Hebrew. You ſeem to think that becauſe the 
Hebrew has been prov'd by many Antients 
and Moderns, to have been the firſt and com- 
mon Language of Mankind, it has alſo been 
prov'd, that all other Languages are to be 
| look'd upon only as ſo many natural Dia- 
lects or Branches of it. But this is a great 


5 e ; (and I have 1 in part confuted it before). 
2 3 IM * or 
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For your Inference is not ſupported either | 


by Antients or Moderns. You quote St. e- 
rom in his Comment on Sophonzah for your 


Opinion, but utterly miſtake his meaning. 


He did not intend to. infinuate any doubt of 
the Babel-Confuſion (for that would directly. 


contradict what he ſays on another occaſion(z) 


but the Senſe of the Paſſage is only, that as 
the Hebrew is Prior to all other Languages; 
fo many Hebrew words have paſs'd out of 
that into other Tongues. And thus He ex- 
plains himſelf in his Comment on 1/azab (a), 
And thus he is underſtood, and interpreted 

by Pererius and Bochart (b). As to the Mo- 


derns, it cannot indeed be denied, that many 


of them have endeavoured to prove that the 
Hebrew was the firſt and common Language 
of all, But I will venture to affirm, that 


(x) Tradit. Hebraicæ in Geneſ. 10. Nemrod, Filius Chus arri- 
puit inſuetam primus in populo T'yrannidem, regnavitque in 
Babylone, quæ ab eo quod ibi confuſe /unt Lingue Turrim ædi- 
ficantium Babel appellata eſt, Babel enim interpretatur con- 
fuſio. — Heber, à quo Hebr 1, vaticinio quodam filio ſuo Phaleg 
nomen impoſuit, qui interpretatur, Diviſio, ab eo quod in 


diebus ejus Lingue diviſe ſunt. 


(2) Omnium pene Linguarum verbis utuntur Hebræi. Com- 
men. in 1/a. Lib. 3. Cap. 7. 3 

) Pererius in Gene/. Lib. 16. Hactenus ex Auguſtino. 
Cujus Opinionis ſumma eſt, Hebræam Linguam fuiſſe primam 
omnium, eaque uſum eſſe omne Genus Hominum ante ædifi- 
cationem turris Babe/.— Fadem eſt B. Hieronymi ſententia, is 
enim ſuper tertium caput Sophoniæ, &c. Bochart. Geogr. Sacr. 


Lib. 1. Cap. 15. Communis illa omnium hominum lingua 


qualis fuerit, his verbis docet Hieroſolimitanus Interpres &c. 


ic Hieronymus in Sophoniæ Cap. 3. aſſerit Linguam He- 
braicam omnium Lin;uarum e Matricem. : N 


you 
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| you cannot produce any fingle Modern of 
conſiderable Character and Learning, that 


ever endeavoured to prove, that in Proceſs of 


| Time, through the Cauſes above hinted at, i. e. 
purely natural Cauſes, all other Languages 
ſprang out of it as naturally as many ſhoots 
from the ſame Root, many branches from the 
fame Stock. I can eaſily gueſs at the Cauſe of 
your miſtake; You perhaps might have ſeen 
| ſome Learned Moderns deriving other Lan- 
guages in ſome meaſure from the Hebrew; 
this I know to have been done by ſeveral, 


| from Buxtorf (e), Bp. Waltm(d), and other. 


But they did not derive them from the He- 
brew by natural Cauſes, or in Proceſs of Time, 
excluding all Intervention of the Divinity ; 


for they all believ'd and follow'd the Scrip- 


ture-Hiſtory, as I have ſhewn you before. 
Theſe words of yours therefore in this ſenſe 
are without any real ground, and f 
at random nothing but Fancy and Fiction. 
And beſides this the moſt judicious Bp. Wal- 
ton, deſervedly Cenſures them for going ſo 
far in this fort of Derivation as they did. For 
the whole ground and ftrength of their Ar- 
gument, was the Appearance of many He- 
brew words in other Languages, whereas the 
fame thing happens in almoſt all forts of Lan- 
guages with regard to one another. There 


(9 Buxtorf. Dit. 2. p. 65 


(% Walton, Proleg. 3. f. 8. Proleg. 1. $. 10. | 
e co Ry 7. 


— 
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being hardly any one Language known, that ; 
does not borrow great numbers of Words, 


from others, as well as from the Hebrew (e). 
While I was writing this, I met with Dr. 


Mooton's Diſſertation on this very Subject, and 


read it over with a great deal of Pleaſure and 


with equal Satisfaction, finding ſo curious 


Critick agreeing with me in every Article, 
Where we both had touch'd upon the ſame 
point. It may poſſibly be imagin'd that what 
he relates of Mr. Le Clerc, Mr. Reland, and 
ſome others, is a ſtrong Confirmation of what 
you had ſuggeſted, that the Szory of Babel, 


had not made any great Impreſſiom on Men of 


Letters. He tells us indeed (7), that ſeveral, 
very good and religious, as well as very Learned 


and Ingenious Men, had thought that the 


(e) Statuendum eſt non omnes Linguas ex Hebraica ortas 
eſſe ita ut reliquæ ejus tantum ſint Dialecti, prout multi opi- 
nantur, qui omnes Linguas ad Hebraicas Origines revocare ſtu- 
dent. Eft quidem Hebræa omnium antiquiſſima; ejuſque Re- 


Aguiæ quædam in omnibus fere Linguis reperiuntur; quædam 


etiam Linguæ magnam cum Hebræd affinitatem habent, præ- 
ſertim que Babyloi viciniores, ut de Chaldaica, Arabica, Sy- 
riacd, /Ethiopica & aliis videmus, unde ejus Filiæ & dialecti 


impropriè dici poſſunt; propriè tamen & ſtrictè loquendo, 


linguæ ſunt diverſz, quarum qui unam callet, alteram forts 
non intelligit—Multa ſane Verba ſunt in diver/is Linguis, quæ 
eundem ſonum, imò & ſignificationem habent, non tamen ejuſ- 
dem ſunt Originis, nec Linguarum una ab alterd deriwatur. 


Similitudo enim hæc Vocum quarundam Caſu accidere poteſt, 


prout multi ſunt vultu ſimiles, non tamen ab iis prognati quo- 


rum vultus referunt; & nulla fere eſt Lingua, gue ex aliis 
 wverba guædam non fit mutuata, ex commercio mutuo, coloniis 
novis, aliiſque Cauſis. Hoc itague fixum fit, varias & revera 
_ aiverſas fuifſe linguas primevas non Prime Dialectos. Prolkeg. 
1. 9 10. — 4 (f? Pag, 6, * hs 


only 
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only Act of God in the Reg. 
was the making the Workmen quarrel; and 
thereby inducing them to part, and ſo leave 
their Work unſeniſh d. But yet, you ſee, ſome 
Act of God they all appear to have believ'd in 
that extraordinary Event, agreeably to the 
ſaered Text, and hood upon it to be equally 
the work of Ged, whether they quarrell d with 

one another by his Command, or parted for 
want of underſtanding one another's Speech. 


I hey, like Men of Judgment and Under- 


ſtanding, knew very well the juſt and proper 


Extent of their own Knowledge, and found 


no manner of Difficulty in reconciling what-- 
ever Diſcoveries they made either probable or 


certain, with ſacred Hiſtory. So that your 


fallacious Inſinuation, that any Men of Letters 
had rejected the whole Story of Babel as re- 
corded in Geneſis, is without the leaſt Coun- 
tenance from any Quarter, It is ſaying and 
inferring more than ever was thought or 
dreamt of, by the Tracers of Languages, they. 
being Men of Religious Principles founded on 
Reaſon, Learning, and Truth; that had ſtu 
died themſelves into the juſteſt Abhorrence 
and Contempt of all e and licen- | 
tious Free-tbinking. The only account that I 
can poſlibly give of your groſs Miſrepreſenta- 
tion of them, is from your not diſtinguiſh- 
ing between Scripture itſelf and one certain 
Interpretation of it. As to Scripture, there is 
N 1 not 
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not a fingle Verſe, Word, or Syllable i in the 
11th Chapter of Geneſis, relating to the Ba- 
bel-Confuſion, whoſe divine Authority was 
ever Dif} puted by the Tracers of Languages. 
The only thing in Diſpute and Controverſy 
among them, was the proper Senſe and 
meaning, de Sapha Lip or Language, 521 
Nabela let us confound, & 595 balal con- 


founded, were ever allow' d to be of ſacred O- 


riginal, however the Men of Letters were di- 
vided in their different Interpretations of 
thoſe words. And you may with equal 
Propriety of thought and Expreſſion, pro- 

nounce other Paſſages innumerable in both 

Old and New Teſtament, ſiaſpected, uncer- 
tain, precarious, and making but little im- 

preſſion on Men of Learning, becauſe their Ob- 

ſcurity and Ambiguity has ſo much divided 
the Men of Learning and Sprout in their 
Opinions about them. 
Tux whole of what has been faid, may 
receive ſo much Light and Confirmation 
from the late very Learned and judicious 
Compilers of Univerſal Hiſtory, that I need 
not ſcruple nn the following Paſſage 5 
* them. 1 
The ſpeaking one commons language ( though 
it might be of advantage to mankind in other 


'  reſpetis) yet being the great obſtacle to that di- 


von of them into diſtinct nations which Gop 


bad Joe moſs 7wiſe * reſotved on, 9 N 
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fit 70 1 this bond which held them o Hrict- 
by together, and confound their language, that 
bey ſhould not underſtand one anothers ſpeech ; 

the natural er of which was that they 
were ſcattered abroad upon the face of all the 


earth. This event is mention d by profane hiſto- 


 rians, who write that mankind uſed one and 
the ſame language till the overthrow of the 


toter of Babylon; at which time a multiplici- 


ty of 3 was introduced by the Gods': 
whereupon wars enſued, and thoſe whoſe ſpeech 
 bappened to be intelligible to each other, joined 
company, and ſerzed ach countries as they 
chanced to light upon. ; 
As to the degree of this Babyloniſh confu- 


K % — 
' P < 


on, and the manner wherein it was effected, 


"there is great diverſity of ſentiments. Several 
learned Men, prepoſſeſſed with an opinion that 
all the di erent idioms now in the world did at 
firſt ariſe from one original language, to which 
they may be reduced, and that the variety 
- which we find among them is no more than muſt 
naturally have happened in ſo long a courſe © 
: 7 time, ſuppoſing a bare ſeparation of the 
Builders of Babel, have been induced to belicue 
that there were no new languages formed at 
the confuſion, but that the moſt that was done 
vas only to ſet thoſe builders at variance, by 
creating à miſunderſtanding among them. This 
ſome think to have been effected without any 
Immediate — on their Language, which 


ſeems 
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ſeems contrary to the words and obvious intenb 
of the ſacred hiſtorian : others have imagined 
it brought about by a temporary confuſion of 
their ſpeech, or rather of their apprehenſions, * 
cauſing them, while they continued together, 
| though they ſpake the ſame language, yet to un- 
derſtand the words differently. A third opinion 
is, that @ variety of inflexions was. intraduced, 
and perhaps ſome new words, which diſturbed 
and perverted the former manner of expreſſion + 
and this might occafion. different dialedts,. yet 
| —4 not _— _ wy But _ of 
rheſe exphcations ſeem fully to anſwer the ap- 
—— fon of Mord which —_ — 
inform us how mankind were at firſt diſperſed 
and brozen into ſo many different nations, but 
lo account for the diverſity of their languages; 
a thing very difficult, if not impoſſible to do, 
_ without having recourſe. to. ſome extraordinary. 
rnterpofition of the divine power. For though 
time, intercourſe with, foreign nations, com- 
merce, the invention and improvement of arts 
and ſciences, and the difference of climates. 
cauſe very conſiderable alterations in languages, 
yet the utmoſt effec# we can imagine them, 


so have will not come up to the queſtion. We 


cannot conceive a language can. thereby be ſo. 
much disfigured, that all the general marks and 

characteriſtics ſhould a I is not eaſy 
ro apprehend how all the words of a language 


ſhould be intirely chang'd for athers ; nor 4s 
OS > 8 
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there any one inſtance to be given of any ſuch 
total change: but it is next to impoſſible to con- 
ceive that fo great a diverfity as we find in 
the frame and conſtitution of languages, 
wherein the grand and effential differences be- 
_ tween them conſiſt, rather than in the words 
which compoſe them, (as may be obhſerved in the 
accounts we ſhall hereafter give of the ſeveral 
languages of which we have any. knowledge) 
could ever have been occaſioned by the cauſes: 
aſſigned above. The preſent diverſity of 
tongues in the world is prodigious; and conſi- 
dtring the time that has elapſed ſince the build- 
ing of Babel, and the alterations made in ſome 
| known languages in the courſe of one, two, and 
three thouſand Years, (which alterations we 
conſtantly find greater or leſs in proportion to the 
 zntercourſe the nation has had with foreigners) 
and confidering that there are many. tongues 
which when compared with others Fave not 
the leaſt affinity, ſo that a man muſt be the 
greateſt viſionary in the world to imagine 
them the offspring of the ſame parent, it 
ſeems to us that the variety of idioms now ſpoken 
can be no way poſſibly accounted for, without 
either approving the preadamite fyſtem, or al- 
ſowing a formation of new languages at Ba- 
bel. A very learned man, who warmly eſpouſes 
the notion of deducing all languages from one, 
is yet ſo ſenſible that exceptions muſt be made, 
that he himſelf excludes the languages of 
. e . 
1 ; 8 
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America and f the Indian Iſlands out of the 

Number; adding, that ſome have thence raſhly 

imagined, that the Men who ſpeak ap {tongues 
9 


are of a diſtinci 2 and not the deſcendants ' 
of Adam : which conceſſion is enough to over- 
| throw the bypothefis he would maintain. 
Some learned men however have endeavoured 
to abrive all languages in general from the He- 
brew, which they imagine to be the parent of 
all others, That they ſhould ſucceed very well 
in finding a great conformity between that and 
the other oriental tongues is no wonder, jince they 
are manifeſtly ſprung from que common origi- 
nal; though it be difficult, if not impoſſible, 
170 diftingurſh the mother from the daughters. 
That they have alſo given tolerable ſatisfac- 
tion in deducing from the ſame tongue ſeveral. 
words not only in the Greek and Latin, but 
in ſome other European languages, is not mat- 
ter of ſuch farprize, confidering the great in- 
tercourſe ſeveral nations of our continent had 
 - worth the Phcoenicians, whoſe mother tongue 
vas the Hebrew. But when theſe Writers 
venture out of their depth, and pretend to 
deduce the more remote languages from the 
' fame fountain, they only ſhew their igno- 
rance, and make themſelves ridiculous to all 
who have but a moderate ſkill in thoſe 
' tongues ; for a proof of which wwe could produce 
a multitude of examples from a celebrated and 
laborious work of that kind. As to the peculiar 
NE: | e | | OX 
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 excellencies found in the Hebrew tongue by ſome. 
of its patrons, and which they imagine to be an 


additional proof of the Juſmneſs of its pretenſions, | 


we may ſay ſomething hereafter, when Wwe come 

to give an account of this language. — _ 
conclude, with-.a very learned perſon whoſe 
ſentiments on this head we. entirely. approve, 
that upon the confuſion of Babel there were new 
languages framed ; whoſe languages | have been 


pom the whole, awe think we. may reaſmnably 


dialects that are, or have been, or will be ſpoken 
as long as this earth ſhall laſt have ariſen, and 
Zo which they may with eaſe be reduc . 
sn vat manner theſe new languages were 
ormed is à queſtion hard to be determined: it 
ems by the Moſaical account, which is ſo ſo- 
lemn, and repreſents Gop as coming down in 
perſon to view the work of theſe builders, that 
it vas the immediate act of Gop ; and ſome 
have thence concluded, that he effected it by 


inducing an oblivion of their former tongue, 


and inſtantaneouſly infuſing others in. their 
minds, according to their ſeveral nations. The 
Jews imagine this was done by the miniſtry of 
Angels, ſeventy of whom deſcended with Gon, 
and were each of them jet over a nation to 


Iſrael ell to the lot of his own lnheritance, the 


» 


Tongue. Others have ſuppoſed, that G did 


Fd : _— 
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tbe roots and originals from which the ſeveral 


—_ —— EP — 


which they taught a peculiar Language; but 


 LoRD's portion being his people, and there- 
Fore, they jay, they retained the primitive 
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no more than cauſe them to forget their fot. 
unguage, leaving them to form new ones at 
they could; but this muſt have taken up ſome 


time, and could not anfiver the immediate or- 


cafions of mankind. As it would be to lth 
purpoſe to enquire ſo curiouſly. into this matter, 
_ as ſome have ks: The beſt wwe can ds is 70 Con 


clude, that it uus e om” inftantly, in 4 way 
and manner of which we can give no account. 

it von be of as little uſe to collect the ſeve- 
ral opinions in relation. to the number of lan- 
guages formed at Babel: we may as well allow 
the number of ſeventy; juſt mentioned, as any 
other. We only know from Moſes, tbat the 
Canaanitiſh or Hebrew, the Syriac and Egy p- 
tian Janyuages were formed fo ſoom as the time 


of Jacob. I is moſt probable that the lan- 


naves of the chief families were fundanich- 
tally different from each other, and that the 
- Jareuages of dialers within each brunch, 


: for the jake of immediate intercourſe, had a mu- 
mul affinity, fome more, ſome leſs, according as 


they ks near Or farther ff rom each other. 
And this was ſufficient to — about the 45 = 


Au of Gor to divide mankmd into diſtinct 
forietres, Ringdomns, and commonnealths, and 


 Fhereby to occaſion the taking of wholſome laws, 
rb keeping of ſtrict diſcipline, the encourage- 
ment of labour and induſtry of liberal arts, and 


all forinl virtues, and the ſuppreſſion of ſuch 
- VIces ar aveaken government and introduce a 


«an of Morals. Al which — a new 


« 
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ene of providence, with a ſurprizing Variety 


1 n, in the government of the world (e). 
BEFORE I diſmiſs this Subject, I cannot 


but offer a Conſideration or two in anſwer to 


what Mr. Le Clerc has obſerv'd on the word 
r' Sapha. He would have the word inter- 
preted Agreement or Confederucy not of Lan- 
8 (f) and then the 1/7 verſe of Genefis 
Chap. 11. will run thus. Aud the whole Barth 


vas in Agreement, and of one Speech, Now 


beſides what Dr. Mooton has: juſtly objected 


to this Interpretation, I cannot but think it 


very material, that the Verſe concludes, La- 
 bebharim Abudbim cy DT and of one 
Speech. Which to me is a manifeſt expoſition 
of the foregoing words, or at leaſt ſuch a Re- 
ſtriction of them, as renders Mr. Le Clerc's 


interpretation of the word Sapha: either im- 


proper or ineffectual. But a Paſlage a little 
lower ſeems to be a clear and indiſputable 
confutation of it, in verſe 7. Let us go down 


and there confound their Language, that they 
may not underſtand one another's Speech, 


Theſe laſt words have a ſingular Weight and 


Authority in them, and ſerve not only to 
overthrow Mr. Le Clerc, but to eſtabliſh alſo 


the general Opinion, that Confuſion of Lan- 
guages was really an Act of the Divine Power 
and Wrath. The Hebrew word which we 
| tranſlate Speech is Sapha, as in the beginning 
0 The late learned Mr. Sale i in Union. mw B. 1. C. 2. 
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of this 7th and the 1/f Verſe. Now ſubſti- 
tute in "this place Mr. Le Clerc's Agreement 
or Confederacy, and then the Paſſage will run 
thus, that they- may not underſtand one ano- 
thers Confederacy. Where is the Senſe ? 
Every one muſt ſee the evident neceſlity of 


_ Interpreting Sapha, with Vatablus, Drufuus, 


Bochart, Grotius, and others, Lip or Lan- 
guage. And'if Sapha muſt neceſſarily have 
that Senſe in the latter part of the Verſe, it 

muſt alſo have the ſame Senſe in the begi in- 
ning both of the 7th and the 1/ Verſe, in or- 

der to preſerye the juſt ax % This Ar- 
gument, I confeſs, ſeems to me unanſwera- 


ble, and perhaps its force may be favourably 


allow d by ſo great a Profeſſor of Reaſon and f 


e as Mr. Le Clerc. . 
I wiLL now conclude this Diſcourſe wak | 


| ſeveral very remarkable and conſiderable 


Teſtimonies neither Fewiſb nor Chriſtian in 


favour of the Moſaick Hiſtory of Babel. The 


firſt is from a Fragment of Abygenus's Aſſy- > 
rian Hiſtory preſerv'd in Euſebius (g ꝰ. 

There are ſome (ſays he) who relate, that the 
' firſt of Mankind, rifing out of the Earth, and 


_ elated exceedingly with their ( prodigious ) 


(&) Prapar. Evang. Lib. 9. Cap. 1 14. E N f A vd %. 
es ix Y ano xorros, gun Te #) 7 eyes Xeurllirrac, %) Tz Oed 
Serato gere faeloras ena (vg rug Micro ige, 
za vor Bi i dur Gooo e 7s wears” Y T8; avipas 


| diode. BRubeorras (vel Bonbiorras, Cyrillo o Niorrœg YM , 


reg AUTO To Enxin Ts Ora, igel MyoYa: B] 
Tig & zrrag e & ix He rode (forte ro Port 


inlxac vals | 
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Nrength and fize, and thinking to make them- 


ſelves ſuperiour even to the Gods tbemſelves, 
rais'd a monſtrous high Tower, and that they 
had almoſt got up to Heaven, "aohen the Winds 
coming to the Aſiſtance of the Gods, overturn d 


their ſtructure about them; and that having 
continued 2 that time one and the ſame lan- 
guage, were thenceforward divided by the 
| Goas into many. This paſſage of Abydenus, 


is quoted likewiſe by Oil, in his firſt Book | 
againſt Julian with very little Variation. 

THE next is of the famous Alexander, 
calld from his great Learning Pohbiſtor, 


vho flouriſh'd in Sy/la's time, about the 173d 


'Olynipiad. He not only appears as an Evi- 


dence himſelf, but produces two others in 
| Arteſtation of the ſame wang. Thus he ſpeaks 
in Euſebius (H. f 


 EvuPoLEMUs in bis Treati if of the Jews 


| (the Latin e 2814 Vigerus is much miſ- 
taken in his Verſion of this Paſſage) ſays, that 


Babylon a City of Aſſyria, 2, 2 built by 


| thoſe who were ſav d from the Deluge; that 
| they were Giants, and that they were the Per 
ſons who. rais'd the Tower, . ſo much celebratea 


in Hiſbory. But that upon its * eee, 


® I bid. Cap. 17. By ſans Na is T6 Ws 1 vis Acavs 
£ia; (not as in the Editions, legte, T5 Agovgias,) pn mi 
Babuore e. 6e Mi οαι vo Ac ubelu EX TY rar,, 


| givers dd ad rd Liailas- iH e Toy ir0gejatyey wvgyor, II- 


oovroc N TETS ard T1; Ts des + . Te; FI n, | 
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by the immediate Af of God the Grants wete 


= diſperſed over the whole Earth. 


TE fame Author in St. Gril produces a | 


j Sibyl, delivering Her ſelf to this effect (i). 


THe Sibyl ſays, That all Mankind being 


| (for ſome time) of one Language, ſome of them 
built a prodigious Tower, in order to ſcale 
Heaven But that God ſending down his 

Winds upon the Tower, (totally) overthrew it, 


and gave to. every one a diſtinft Language; 
and that from thence the City was call d Ba- 


bylon. 


Tux like Paſſage from the Sityl we nk in 


Foſepbus's Antiquities (HJ. 


I' HES E ſmall but rare and 3 
Fragments of Antiquity, how little ſoever 


they may ſeem to influence the Queſtion in 
_ diſpute, may at leaſt, I hope, have the ge- 


neral Effect of all other antient Hiſtory 
upon you and the Reader, in giving a ſen- 


ſible Pleaſure to the Mind, and ror 
ame to a Learned Curioſity. 


(3) Lib. 1. cont. Julian. div. I now, þ 6B ae, 
deri Twy arbeuTar, Tiva; TETWy gro b rigfarxibn olxodafanc u-, 
berg tic Toy geaycy arabaot, T2 N Yes avipues To wg I Dονον, 


COLE  Evargn/ou &uT0v i gras Porn exds ois 9s on Bac 
AND T wav & Nn. 


0 Lib. 1. Cap. 4. Ilegi de Tg w roru, 9 Th chop as 


r argges ran, HELWNT 08 9 Lic Aty2THu BTW" Taylwy Hop- 


Wy WE ro , wo Gro öfeno , Tis ds rares, ac 
ber Toy BEavey annere 9. are" Ot e 929; ries elfen. 
2 ae ¹ To wogen, lo ia erer perde iN. 
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; Addend. p. 253. 


N Y more than the Head of Nile] This 
X Phraſe I had uſed proverbially, follow- 
ing the Language ſtill current amongſt us; but 
I would not contend for the Juſtneſs or Pro- 

riety of it, ſince whatever Exceptions or Doubts 


| have been ſtarted againſt the Portugueze or Lu- 


dolphus's Accounts of the Nile, as rifing in 


| Mount Dengla in Goiama, I eſteem the Evi- 


dence from them concerning the true Source of 


that River, to be ſo great and ſatisfactory, that 


we may juſtly acquieſce in it, as really indiſ- 
„„ e e 
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Explaining a PA ss AGE in 
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Videmur ſanè meli conſulturi Rei Chritianz, & H onori Soſpi- 

tatoris noſtri, ſi infigne hoc Prodigium etiam Hoſtium noſtro- 

rum ore confirmemus 3 imprimis cum nihil repugnet ; quam 

ſi illud evertendo, vel unum armorum genus, quibus, adipi- 

rante Divino favore, cum ſucceſſu uti poſſumus, ex * 

Chriſtianorum excutiamus. Neland. Paleftin. ilufirat. Tom. I. 
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FH E N firſt Dr. Sykes g  Diſtrtation 

V came abroad, I had not a Thought 
n nf paſſing one fingle Remark upon it 
in print, e aa to ſee it freely and accurately 
_ examin'd by ſom? able Hands, and promiſing 

to my ſelf the agreeable. Entertainment of a 
Reader, without the trouble of a Writer. Nei- 
ther was I diſappointed in the Event; for be- 
fore many Months had paſſed, IJ had the plea- 
ſure to ſee the Point debated learnedly and copi- 


ouſly by ſeveral ingenious Gentlemen, who ac- _ 


quitted themſelves ſo well upon the occaſion, 
as to leave but little room for any new Improve- 
ments, and to me, I am ſure, very ſmall En- 
couragement to come after them. But at laſt, 

ſome Perſons, with whom I have the honour. 
to be acquainted, thinking the Subject not quite 
exhauſted, were pleas'd to deſire, that I would 
enter into this diſpute, and they by repeated 

Importunities prevail d upon me to engage in it. 
This muſt be my Apology to the Reader for 
troubling him ſo late with my Thoughts con- 
cerning Phlegon, and to Dr. Sykes for thus ap- 
pearing againſt him in Publick. _ 

Tu A Gentleman it ſeems out of an ardent 
Zeal for the Service of Chriſtianity is willing 


prov'd to be falſe, or at beſt cannot be e, 4 to 
be true, Pret, to Def. p. 3. He is 
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to remove out of the way, whatever either can be 


opinion, that the Addition of very difputable, 
not totally umpertinent Teſtimonies As but my 
the Evidence for Chriſtianity, and can never po- 


by add any force to what is urged for, the truth 


of it. Introd. to Diſſert. p. 5. And here- 


in, I freely acknowledge, he has my concur- 


rence, and who they are, that will oppoſe; him 
in it, I know not. But J muſt beg leave to ob- 
ſerve on the other fide, that we are not obliged 


upon any Principle to give up a Teſtimony im- 


mediately, becauſe it happens to be diſputed, or 


to judge it to be falſe and impertinent upon 


every ſuggeſtion of its being ſo. Were this to 
be the caſe, we muſt e en give up the ſtrongeſt 


Evidences in favour of Chriſtianity, the Prepbe- 


cies and Miracles, which atteſt and ſupport i it; 


| for all theſe both in antient and modern times 


have met with very violent Adverſaries, who 
have us'd their utmoſt Endeavours to wreſt or 
ſurpriſe them from us, By which I do not mean 


to rank the Teſtimony, which is now tlie Subject 
of Debate, with thoſe prime and fundamental 


Evidences of Chriſtianity, upon which it is 


chiefly built, and muſt for ever reſt ; but only 


to ſhew in general, that the Truth and Validity | 


of Teſtimonies and Evidences muſt not depend 


on the Afent or Diſſent of particular Perſons, 
but on their own real Weight and Authority. 


We ſee every Day ſuch amazing Inſtances of 


WW ys 
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*. eakneſs, Blindneſs, Fancy, and Extravagance 


in Men, that were we to take our eſtimate of 


things from thence alone, we could hardly ad- 
mit one Truth in a thouſand as certain and in- 
diſputable. 1 would not deny in the mean time, 
that ſome Truths there are, and ſome 7 eſtimonies 
and Evidences, which a Man may doubt of and 
diſpute, without! incurring Reproaches or hurting 
his Reputation among judicious Men, if he does 


85 it with Candour and Modeſty, Neither am 1 


unwilling to allow, that the Teſtimony of Phle- 
gon now before us is of ſuch a kind; and I am 
ſenſible, that conſiderable Men have publiſhed 
their Doubts of it before Dr. Sykes. It is not 
eſteemꝰ d (by any one that I know of) one of the 
grand and e Supports of Chriſtianity, 


the removal of which would ſhake the whole 


Superſtructure; neither is it ſuppoſed to carry 
ſuch a dazaling and irreſiſtible Light with it, 
that a Man cannot diſown it without ſhutting 
hiseyes. No. This is not what any one con- 
tends for. It is urged only as collateral and 
ſupernumerary Evidence, to confirm and illuſ- 
trate what is fully and | ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 
upon other Authorities, And as it may have its 
value and ſubordinate uſes in this view, I do 

not think it neceſſary wholly to diſcard and re- 
nounce it, while Reaſon and Critiſm appear 
to me to favour and defend it. It is worth con- 
ſidering with ſome degree of Care and Attention 
as a celebrated Paſſage in Hiſtory, and worth 
* with Tame degree of Teal and Ear- 
nenne, 
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neftnefs, as itmay ſerve to corroborate and adorn 
the Gotpet, What farther encourages me to 

offer ſomething concerning Phlegon, is the great 
Regard, which Men of the higheſt Character 

for Learning, Penetration, and Judgment have 
all along expreſs'd towards it, and continue to 
expreſs at this day, Such were Grotius a, Hue- 
tius *, Tillemont ©, and Relandi, and füch now. 


living are Fubricius *, Land Molfus; beſides ma- 


ny others, that I could name. | Men {0 emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed as theſe are in the Learned 
World, dec lating in favour of Phlrgon, not- 
withſtanding the Scruples and Exceptions of 
Sach Vo is, * Phe and 00) ber e incline me 


9 


pen 
As tothe _— Ants of an eg: 
nary , Darkneſs” in antient times, I ſhall leave 
them to thoſe who Are better Judges « and grea- 


N Eu > * 


* Grot. in Matt. c. XXVII. V. _— 

* Huert, Demonit. Evang. Propof. 111. F. 8, g. 

„ Memoires Tom. I. Note XX XV. Sur N. 8. _ Chriſt. 

Reland. Palæſtin. IIluſt. Tom. I. cap. V. 

* Quanquam Chronologicis quibuſdam Difficultatibus permoti . 
quidam V ui Doctiſſimi de au Eclipſi loqui Phlegontem exiſti- 
mant non tamen uſque aded explorate mibi videntur illorum 
Rationes, ut non malim weteribus afſentiri, cum  rertifimam fit 
Phlegontem etiam alia de Rebus Chriſti & Judzoram- Chronico 

Suo inſeruiſſe. Fabric. Biblioth. Grec. Lib. IV. C. 13. 
8 1 e e Tom. 1. is 407. 
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ter Admirers of them. I would not undertake 


to diſpute about Hiſtories, which I cannot con- 


m my ſeif, and of which all my Knowledge 
muſt 12 Fetched from the Relations and Extracts 


of Travellers. My Buſineſs is only with Greek 


and Latin Writers; who are better known, and 


more eaſily examined. And as Phlegon has no 


relation to the Chineſe or dependence upon them, 


he may well enough be taken ſeparately from 
them, and may now be introduced without : 


en er germany, 5 by FFF 
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PHLEGON 
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PHLEGON 


Examined, Sc. 5 


HLEC ON was bad at Tralles a City ; 
of Lydia, and when he grew up be- 
came a Libertus or Freedman of the 
Emperor Adrian . Some had reported, 


"ao Sucder * informs us, that he was a Libertus 


of the Emperor Auguſtus. But this was a great 
miſtake, and has been fully diſproved by Learned 
Men* from Phlegon himſelf. He was a Man 


much eſteem'd for his Learning, and the Works 


which he publiſhed. Among other Pieces, of 


which there 1 is a Catalogue and Critical Account 
in Fabricius*, he wrote one of more Note and 
Eminence than the reſt, entituled, Oxuuruvmiy 


1 Rpoviuay awayuyy* , Or a Chronological Account 


| N the Viftors at the Ohmpic Games, and of all 


2 Spartian. in Hadrian. * 16. Vopiſeusi in Saturnin; cap. VII. 


Phot. Cod. 97. 


d Suid. v. SA. 
© Salmaſ. in Spartian. Hadrian. cap. 16, Voſſius. Hiſtor. Gree. 
Lib. 2. c. 11. | 
4 Fabric. Biblioth. Gree. L. IV. c. XII. 


the 
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| the moſt remarkable Occurrences, which happened 
in every Olympiad, beginning with the firſt 
Olympiad, and continued down to the two Hun- 
dred and twenty ninth, in ſixteen Books f. This, 
If one may judge from the taſte which Photius 
has given us of it, muſt have been a very uſe- 
ful and valuable Work, and of great ſervice to- 
wards ſettling many Points in Antient Chrono- 
logy. But unfortunately for us, theſe Books 
are not now extant, and nothing but a few F rag- 
ments (of which the Paſſage now in diſpute is 
one) and notices of them remain, juſt enough 
to make us lament the irreparable loſs of the 
reſt. How long they were in' being, before 
they were totally loſt, cannot now (I think) be 


determined with any certainty. We know they _ 


were extant in Photius's time, who lived in the 
Ninth Century, becauſe he had them in his own 
hands, made conſiderable extracts out of them, 
and he tells us himſelf*, had read, when he 
wrote his Bibliotheca, as + far as the 177th O- 
lympiad. It ſeems evident likewiſe from Suidat, 
that he too had ſeen them entire. For he tells 
us the number of Books in the whole Work, 
and in what Olympiad they end, and uſes the 
word kg of them as of Books then extant, 
without the leaſt hint of their being loſt eitber 
in whole or in Part at that time. 


f reale G ey PP Kc, b. N bares 15. * o- 
Avpricidog rd mga xbiie * Said. 
8 Ubi 11 


Now 


Ee cuts 
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Now the Age of Suidas, which has fo often 
been the ſubject of diſpute among the Criticks, 
I would not engage to fix exactly. But I am 
of opinion, that he compos'd his Lexicon in 
the latter end of the tenth Century, or in the 
beginning of the eleventh, before A. D. 1025. 
For in one place he ſpeaks 6f Baſilius and 
Conſtantinus as then reigning at Conſtantinople, 
who ſucceeded Joannes Eimiſces in the Throne 


A. D. 975. and reigned together till the year 


1025. I am ſenſible that ſome very Learned 
and Judicious Men Gerard Vaſſius and Fabri- 


cius have placed him in the latter end of the 


11th Century. And Fabricius urges two Paſ- 


ſages of Suidas *, where Michael Pſellus is quo- 
ted. That Author had dedicated a Book (now 


extant in MS. in the King of France's Library) 


to Michael Ducas Son of Conſtantine Ducas, 
between the years 1071 and 1078. And this 
Book of his has the very words to which Suidas 
refers ; and to make the Argument the ſtronger, 
theſe Paſſages are retained in the oldeſt Ma- 


1 


nuſcripts of Suidas, that Kuſter conſulted. 


To all which I could add, that Suidas has 


h T6 zarogllor r oxinflge Th; Baoila; Phan Baoikie x) 


| Kao avrive r IlogPveoyemntwy. Suidas v. Kg . 


1- Vol. de Hittor. Græc. Lib. 2. c. 26. 


Ex Fabris. Biblioth. Græc. Tom. IX. p. 626. 


* Suidas v. Azelcs. v. Hyyroees. | . 
1 The Title of the Book in the MSS. is, as follows. Y#ov 
cle ore Sixwy oafur ry WoNTIOY ect ͤGαοααν· TWY π⁰¹nανj,ỹü D- 
garn crgòg Tov *Voebiraloy B, xvery Mixand mo Agxay ix g 
7@- u Haleòs u 2 Beoiaws, Fabric. ubi ſup. P- 625 . 
m Suidas v. Apu;i. | 
2 tranſcribed 
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tranſc ribed a Paſſage werbatim from Xiphiline, 
who publiſh'd an Epitome of Dion Caſſius. And 


this X:ph:line did not write before the year 1070. 


But upon conſidering the Evidence on both 
ſides, the Chronological Patlage above appears 
to me of the greateſt weight. For this cannot 
_ eaſily be accounted for on any other ſuppoſition. 
but that of Suidas himſelf being the Author of 
it. Whereas the other might be added by ſome 


later Writer, as we know ſeveral Paſſages cer- 


5 tainly are. Another Argument in favour of my 
Hypotheſis I may take from our moſt eminent 
Critick Dr. Bentley (u). He obſerves, that Suidas 


calls Symeon Metaphraſtes wanzgerus of bleſſed 
memory, which appellation he believes is never 


uſed in Greek, but of Perſons not long dead, and 
within the memory of him that ſays it. Now 
this Symeon, he ſays, was in Office under Leo, 
who died 58 years, before Suidas's Chronology 
ends, and conſequently flouriſh'd in the former 


rt of the 10th Century. From whence it ap- 
pears improbable, that Saidas ſhould write a- 
bove an hundred years after Symeon; as he muſt 
have done, if he liv'd towards A. D. 1100. 


For theſe reaſons I chuſe with Dr. Cave (0) and 


Dr. Bentley to place Suidas under the Emperor 


Baſilius and —— 


"09 Dr. Bentley's Difſertar. on Phalarie p. 2: 23 
(e Cave Hiſtor. Literar. Vol. 1. p. 587, PSs 
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Tuus far we may trace the Chronological 
Works of Phlegon ; but how long they were 
preſerv d beyond this time, I know not, nei- 
ther is it very marerial at preſent to enquire, It 
may ſuffice to have ſaid ſo much in general of 
_ Phlegon and his Works, as may ſerve to prepare 
the way for what follows, and be of uſe in 
judging of ſome antient Authorities to be pro- 
duced iereafter. 8 

II. 


Nov the Queſtion between me and Dr. 
Sykes is manifeſtly this, viz. Whether that re- 
markable Eclipſe, which is mentioned by Phle- 
gon in a certain Fragment of his Olymprads, has 
any relation to the darkneſs, which happened 
at our Saviour's Paſſion. Dr. Sykes has thought 
fit to maintain the Negative. For the proof 
of which, one or other of theſe two things muſt 
be alledged. Either 1ſt. That the year of Phle- 
an's Eclipſe, according to the common reading 
of his Text, does not coincide with the true year 
of our Saviour's Paſſion, Or 2d. That the pre- 
ſent Text of Phlegon with regard to the year 
of his Eclipſe is faulty in the common edi- 
tions, and that another reading of it is certainly. 
genuine. This alternative is admitted on all 
tides. Now. the thing, upon which Dr. Sykes 
chuſes to build his Hypotheſis, is the 2d of the 
| two above-mentioned.” He allows, that the year 
of Polegon' $ Eclipſe according to the common 


IT op 2 reading 


WY. 
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. reading of the Text does really coincide with 


the true year of our Saviour's Paſſion; and de- 


clares moreover, that were we ſure, "this us 
the true reading of Phlegon, there could be no dif= 
pute (p). The reading therefore of Phlegon is 
what Dr. S. is pleaſed to diſpute, and upon this 
alone he has reſted the merits of the whole Con- 
| troverly. Here then-is the main and neceſſa 
Point, which muſt now be debated; and if 
vue can clearly and ſolidly vindicate the preſent 
reading of leg oz, Dr. S. I am perſuaded, | 


from his known * and Ingenuity, will own 
himſelf effectually confuted, and will not be 


ferry to have this additional T, Aiman * 
able (90. 


TEE way, which 1 ſhall take to defend 
Phlegon, is that which is always made uſe of in 


|  thele caſes, and 1s ſuch as all Criticks require 


and acquieſce in, being indeed the only one 


that can properly be made uſe of in diſputes 
of this kind. It is to be remember'd, that the 
Paſſage of Phlegon now before us, is only a 

_ ſmall Fragment of a large and noble Work, 


which ſome antient Writers have preſerv'd down 


do us. So that to know, what the Paſſage it ſelf. 
is, and what is the true and genuine reading of 
it, our buſineſs mel ve to > cantult thoſe antient 


Go Diſtert. p- 48. 
00 Introdutt, p. 6. 


To. Viuyriters, 
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Writers, and to examine, how it ſtands at pre- 


III. 


1. Tux firſt Writer, that gives us the Paſ- 
ſage profeſſedly in the very words (aòrots pypacw) 
of Phlegon, is Euſebius (r), and it runs thus. Ta 
8. Fre ric 06. OàUαπνατντι og eyevero Exherbig U weyioy 
Tay Eyvopropevuy ꝗ¶nô r epo, Kei vt dp & uri s u οο 
 Eyevero, Woes nat dg pg &v 8pavi pavaver, Deiche 1e? 
ue Nr Biluviev yeubpevog T% TANG rig N. 
auzicg ur eg pt Lb. In the fourth year of the 


1 207d Olympiad there happened an Eclipſe of the 
[ Sum, the greateſt that ay been ober d before. 


[| Aud there was Night at the fixth hour of the 
1 . aay, fo that the Stars appeared in the Heavens. 
d (at the fame time) a great Earthquake in 
 Bithyaia overthrew a great part of (the City) of 
Nice. You ee, this Eclipſe and Earthquake 
mentioned by Phiægon is ſaid to have happened 
in the fourth year of the 202d Olympiad, the 
very year in which Dr. Sykes (/) himſelf places 
the Paſſion of our Saviour Chriſt, 
No that &. #r is the true reading of Phle- 
Zoos in Eusebius, is clear beyond all exception 
_ trom the Latin Verſion of this Paſſage of Eu- 
ſebius compoſed by Jerom (i), and that of Ana- 


{r) Apud Syncel. p. 325. 
{/} Diſſertat. p. 10. 5 3 
i Lario autem anno CCI. Clympiadis magna & excellens 
: | JFF inter 


- 
opt 
+ 
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faſius Bibliothecarius (u) about the year 870. 
Both theſe Writers have quarto ammo Olympiad. 
20; and their Tranſlations muſt be look d upon 
as two diſtinct Originals, and not as if one was 
only a Tranſcript from the other. For though 
they both tranſlate the ſame Paſſage of Euſe- 
bius, yet their Tranſlations of it are very dif- 


ferent, as any one may ſee, that will but caſt 


| his eye upon them in the Margin. Add to 
this, that all the MSS. of Syncellus, which Goar 


conſulted, agree in expreſſing the Greek nume- 


oo . 


Tas Learned Kepler endeavouring to free 
his own Hypotheſis from ſome difficulties ari- 
fing from Phlegon, trifles exceedingly upon this 


Paſſage of Euſebius. When Caluiſius objected © 
him Ferom's quarto anno, his Anſwer (w) to him 
is, But what if Jerom himſelf was miſtalen? 
Mere is great room, ſays he, for ſuſpetting, that 
the particle de was miſtaken by him for the nume- 


ral letter J. Why ſo? Did Ferom know ſo 


inter omnes, quæ ante eam acciderant, Defectio Solis facta 3 


dies hora ſextà ita in tenebroſam noctem verſus, ut ſtellæ in cœlo 
viſæ ſint, terræque motus in Bithynia Nicææ Urbis myltas ædes 


ſubverterit. Hieron. Chron. Lat. | ET 
() Porro guarzo anno ducenteſimæ ſecundæ Olympiadis fata 


_ eſt Defectio Solis maxima, & nox hora ſexta Dei facta eſt, ita ut 


etiam ſtellæ in ccelo apparerent. Terrz motus etiam magnus in 


_ Bithynia factus plurima Nicææ ſubvertit. Anaſtaſ. Histor. Ecel. 


P- 14. Ed. Par. | hn RY 
(ww) Hieronymus, inquis, vertit anno quarto ? Quid igitur fi 


_ & ipſe eſt hallucinatus? Magna ſuſpicio eſt voculam Fs pro nus+ 
merali perperam ſumptam. Kepler. Eclog. Chron, p. 87. _ 


os 3 little 
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Little of Greet; as not to be able to diftinguiſh 
one fiom the other? But the ground of this 
ſuſpicion, it ſeems, 1 18 (x), that fre read plain- 
ly not T6A Zru, but 7 de A Eres, as appears by 
his guarto autem anno. A. notable gn | 
indeed! Becauſe he read the particle 33 
_ Euſebius, therefore he did not = al 4 | 
numeral I. Wonderful Logic this, and Wor- 
thy great a Philoſopher ! T ſhould be glad to 
Know 3 ay Advocate for Hoke theſe er 

= 8 
9-8; 18. upon His l there were no 
numeral 3, but only the particle 3s in Euſebrus, 
bow Jerem came by his autem and guarto too? 
Surely he could not give us both autem and 
A4 . for a Latin Traaflation of one fiogle * 
3 How "ak can, here be f of 
having miſtaken 32 for the numeral J. when 
tis plain than in this very place he tranſlates the 
particle de by autem. What ? could Jerom be 
right and wrong about the fame particle at the 
1 This to me is "ory ſtrange and 
incredible. 9 | 
Bo r ſtill the Check Text nag Euſebius, fays 
Kepler (3), z5 very ambiguous and uncertain. For 


(x) Nam fi pondere verba Hieronymi, PET autem ant, | 
— conſtabit ipſum legiſſe non 20 &. Fre but 720 4 J. Ee 
] Gracus Euſebii textus ambiguus ef & lubricus. Neſcias 
enim 2garro anno, an pliciter, anno vero Olymp. Cen. 


CY 


PR. Bd. p. f 26. 


; _ fafe. 
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you cannot tell, whether you ought to read it, in 
the fourth yrar, or, But in the year of the 202d 
Olympiad. Then, ſay I, there is no ſuch thing 
as certainty in any Paſſage of Euſebius. And 

Scaliger might as well have ſaved himſelf the 

trouble of publiſhing an Edition of him. But 
pray what is it, that makes the Greek Text of 
__ Evſebius 6 ambi gucus and uncertain? Are not 

Syncellus and Ferom and Anaſtaſius ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh the 3. and the quart anno? And is. 
there any Authority for 74 3 re without a 
numeral, beſides a random conjecture ? If bare 
1 uſpicions can overthrow ſuch weighty Autho- 
rities, neither Euſebius, nor the Canon of Pro- 
fen. nor any other Chronolagical Writer Is 


Bo r aſter all what is to be done with N 
#5 de kre, when the numeral 3, is ſtruck out? 
Why, it ſeems, it is to ſignify the year when 
the 202d Olympiad was, celebrated, or the 
firſt year of that Olympiad. 1 anfwer, that 
the antient Greeks never ſpeak in this manner.” 
They always inſert a numeral to expreſs the 
Fir year of an Olympiad, as well as any other. 
And therefore Dr. SyZes perceiving that Kepler” 
woas in ſome diſtreſs, endeavours to help him 
cout by an eaſy /olution of his own, If Pbhlegon, 
ſays he, dr/igned the Liclipe in the firſt year ok 
the 202d Olympiad, the Greek Text of Euſe- 
 brus ts to be corrected by the ſmalleft alteration 


Falle in tbe Greek numbers, by putting an A in- 
„„ flead 


——— . , ,,, , - 
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flead of a d(2), Very true, if Phlegon defigned | 
any ſuch thing. But how does it appear, that 


he did ſo? Till that be ſhewn, let us keep the 
numeral 4 which is antient and well atteſted, 
rather than admit another which has no foun- 
dation in Antiquity, | 
II. To confirm the quotation of Euſebins, 
the Chronicon Paſchale, otherwiſe called the 
Chronicon Alexandrinum, cites Phlegon twice in 


the ſame form, introducing him with ſaying, 


That the Pagans had taken notice of this year, 
(the year of the Paſſion) mentioning expreſly an 
Earthquake as happening at the time, and parti- 


cularly Phlegon the Collector of Olympiads. For 


in his XI. 72 Book he /ays thus. In the fourth 
year of the 202d Olympiad there happened an E- 


clipſe of the Sun, the greateſt of any known be- 
fore (a), &c. We may obſerve here, how em 


phatically | this Author ſpeaks of Phlegon, and 


(6) Diſſertat, p. 73, 74 . 5 
(a) Kal os beben N Thy & 77 a ro N apc - 
rorrsg 3; Toy on. YEr0(aey0r, 9 rar i uigelon yen 6 6 Tas ONup- 
iel dg e ary. Alyz. vg iy TH by ' gvylecupals, Bw. To N 
TETAPTQ + ere t oC. Oder dos ul ixAnl/4s He weyion 


| a0. | Eyragpruy welreger. Kai ws dg bern Th; dei vino, ore 


Arigas iy d PN. Leo; T6 piyas ale Biluriay Yer puerO-, 


TATTA O AHAN®OEIE ANHP, wa; To . rde ixAd/tws 78 | 


Has. Chron. Paſchal. p. 219. 


O wage Toi; thang: Noelle trbere Oer, 6 r Oni ET 


dg Teleuxuc, Nexen. To g J. e744 ws 90. Odo ados nil zxK - 
xis HA terien r rohen rig. XK) WE @ Gee EXT) rc ni 
io, Get % arigac FF, Sag Parmar. a 4k, TE fire xale Bibuviay 
mierojury©- T& w The Nixaia; rare halo. Tabra 6 Sus | 
ae. Ibid. * 222. Ed. Cang. 
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| how little room there is to doubt, that he 


| tranſcribed theſe words of Phlegon from Phlegon 
© himſelf. And what is farther remarkable, he 


_ expreſſes in one place the fourth year not by the 
numeral à but by rerdprey at length, which 
makes any miſtake in the number leſs eaſy and 
leſs probable. His repetition hkewiſe of the 
ame words, as an ingenious Writer has well ob- 
ſerved (5), "muſt be boo d upon as a confirmation 
of the Authority, tho' in the ſame Book, becauſe 
it ſhews, that in the 60 Text there was no acci- 
dental miſtake. 
I muſt farther obſerve to the Na that 
theſe Teſtimonies of the Chronicon Paſehale are 
probably much more antient, than they are 
commonly ſuppoſed and repreſented. The 
generality of Writers thruſt down this Chro- 
nicon in groſs without any diſtinction as low as 
the ſeventh Century. Whereas we are informed 
by the laſt Learned Editor of it Dfreſue (c), 


that it is really made up of two parts, com- 


ſed by different Authors at different times. 
The firſt began with Adam, and ended A. D. 
354. in the XVIIth of the Emperor Conſtantius; ; 
the ſecond continued it down from that 
to the XXth of the Emperor Heraclius A. D. 
630. And this diſcovery of Duſreſue is con- 
0 firmed by the * Fabricius (d). Now the 


60 Letter to Dr. Sphes, 

(c) Præfat. in Chron. P hal, p- VIII. | 

@ Fabric. Biblioth. Gree, Ton VI. 'Þ 142. M7 
33 
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Teſtimonies cited above from the Chronicon are 
extant in the former part of it, and conſe- 
quently need not to be placed lower than A. D. 
354, a few years after Euſebius. Theſe cir- 
eumſtances of the Chronicon Paſchale lead me 
to wonder, why Dr. Sykes, who profeſſes (e) to 
have collected and faithfully repreſented to the 
Reader the principal if not all the Paſſages, which 
relate to Phlegon's Teſtimony among the Antients, 
ſhould paſs this over without the leaſt notice 
in his Diſſertation. For is not this one of the 
Principals the Doctor talks of? or, was he 
not appriſed of ſuch a Book? or, could he 
wilfully omit it, as being fo ſtrong and expreſs 
againft him? or, what was the reafon of it? 
For my part I will not pretend to determine; 
the Doctor is the only Perſon that can explain 
III. A zd Writer among the Greeks, that has 
quoted the fame Paſſage of Phlegon is Joannes 
hiloponus (F), who flouriſh'd about the year 
600. He too with the Authors produced above 
appears very plainly to have read in Phlegon 
© rerdpry Era the fourth year of Ol. 202, For ſa 


(e) Introduct. to Diſſert. p. 6. e 

17 Tears N Tg oxor2;, HQ M T1; vg Tron, x) ®OAtyuy iy 
ra Onopmidow iu n. Ayn vg, mr 79 devligu tres T N 
E deviiews Odkvpriacs, tyerslo NN exams; HEYLSY TOY BY (dele i 
ax) iyroopuinuy Deorrga, K WE vom tun Tis nec; tyivdlo, ure x) 
a rigas iy 8gavs Parma. Philoponus in Geneſin. Lib, II. cap. 21. 
p. 88. o r 


. 
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he has it exprefly in one place (g), putting 
rerdpro at length, and forming a Chronologica 
Calculation upon it. It is true, that in the firſt 
Paſſage quoted in the Margin, we find $:vr4gy 
according to the preſent Edition of him, but I 

ſhall prove below from Ph:loponus himſelf, that 
this reading is only a corruption in his Copy. 
Tuxsg are all the antient Gree#s, who have 
quoted profeſſedly the original words of Phle- 
gen . But beſides theſe of the Greeks, and Je- 
rom and Anaſtaftus of the Latins produced above, 

I may ſubjoin two more Latin Writers, 
the Author of the Hiſtoria Miſcella about the 

year 784 (7), and Frecuſphus Lexovienſis (H about 
824. Both theſe have cited Phlegon in their 
Hiſtories, and both expreſs in their Tranſſations 
of his words the fourth year of Olympiad 202. 
Upon all which Teſtimonies I ſhall make a 


d) De, Ream (Onoiy d Onfyay) yrywnas i ro TETAPTR 
tres hs Haxaorore; devrigas Ode. Id. Ibid. p. g g. 
 * Treake no notice of Malela and Maximus, becauſe though "7 
both quote Phlegon, jet they do it aegligently, and not in the words 
of Phlegon im-. e We by 
I.) Seribens inter cæteros autem &Ph/tgon——in tertio decime 
ſermone 7i/dem verbis aſſerit hæc. Porro quarto anne ducentefimæ 
ſecundæ Olympiadis facta eſt defectio Solis maxima, & nox hora 
ſextã diei facta eſt: ita ut etiam ſtellæ in cœlo apparerent. Terra 
motus etiam magnus in Bithynia factus plurimam Nieææ partem 
urbis ſubvertit. Hiſtor. Mitcell. Lib. VII. p. 227. | 
(4) Seribit vero ſuper his & Ph/egon, qui Olympiadum egre- 
ius ſupputator eſt, in XIII Libro ita dicens ; Quarto autem anno 
Tcl Olympiadis, magna & excellens inter omnes, qui ante eam 
aàcciderant, defectio Solis facta eſt diei hora ſexta &. Freculpm. 
Ce ee l Lab. Pe. G.. 


few 


300 . - Obſervations on 


few Remarks. before I proceed to conſider Dr. 
Sykes's Objedtions. 


1ſt, It is proper to obſerve, that all thee | 


Greek and Latin Writers, that quote or tran- 


Late this Paſſage of Phiegon, lived while the 
Works of Phlegon were yet in being. For they 
all flouriſhed before the 10th Century, till 


which time I have ſhewn above, that Phlegon's 
Works were extant, Fram. whence it is plain, 


that all theſe antient Teſtimonies may be ealled 
original ones, that is, ſuch as might have been 
taken from Phlegon himſelf; and therefore 


muſt not be diſcredited as mere Tranſcripts of 
one Author from another, becauſe theſe Wri- 


ters were all Men of Learning, and capable of 
conſulting that Author, and no one can prove, 
that they did not in fact conſult him, I. 


am aware of one Objection to ſome of the 


Latins, that their Tranſlations are almoſt the 
ſame verbatim, and therefore that they only 


copied one from another without ever looking 
into Phiegon. This perhaps may be ſaid of 


Anaſtaſius and Freculphus thee firſt - following 
the Author of H. ria Miſcella, or Paulus 


Marnefridus, and the other Ferom. But this 


| ſort of Argument (though frequently made 
uſe of) does not ſeem to me very ſolid and 
concluſive. For why is it neceſſary that a Man 


ſhould not have ſeen the Original of an Au- 


thor, becauſe he cites another's Tranſlation of 


him? Might he not quote a Latin Tranſlation 
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ina particular Paſſage, becauſe he found it 
very juſt and agrecable to the Original ? And 


is not this done by the moſt learned and accurate 


Moderns, who cannot juſtly be ſuſpected either 
of negligence or incapacity? And as to theſe 
two Writers in particular, Anaſtaſius is known 
to have been à Scholar; Vir erat, ſays Dr. 
Cave, pro avi ſui genio nequaquam indoffus ; gut 
| utriuſque linguæ /crentiam tenuit, & cum pri- 


mariis Scculi Viris, Photio ac Hincmaro, aretam 


ſatis amicitiam coluit (!). Beſides which, he was 
qualified ſufficiently by his Office of Bibliothe- 
carius or Library-Keeper at Rome, for a curious 
and diligent ſearch after Books, and very pro- 
bably was prefer d to that Office for ed extra- 
ordinary abilities in point of Literature. And as 
to Freculphus, he too was a Man of eminence in 
the Weſtern Church, and more-over aſſures us 
himſelf, that the Paſſages, which he quotes by 
name from antient Writers whether Profane or 
FEccleſiaſtical, are repreſented by him as he found 
them in the Authors themſelves ; Sententias il- 


lerum, ſays he, afſumpf,, ut in ſais habentur li- 


Gris 2 If ſo, it is certainly not improbable, 
that he conſ alted Phlegon himſelf, tho' in his 


Latin Hiſtory he has adopted Feront s Tranſla- 


tion of one Paſſage of him. 


2, I wouLD obſerve, that here are no "lo 
than ſeven antient Writers three Greek and 


0) Cave. Hiftop. Liter. Tem. . P. 559. 
lv F reculp. Pref, * 7 


four 
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four Latin, all concurring in one uniform re- 
preſentation of a Fragment of Phlegon, and in 
one reading of a controverted numeral. A 
number very extraordinary, and of great weight 
in the preſent caſe! There is not, of believe, 
one antient Chronological Fragment in a hun- 
dred (of thoſe which are now extant) ſo well 
atteſted and ſupported as this of Phlegon. Few 


there are among the many hundreds, that may 


now be collected from Greet Antiquity Pro- 
fane and Eccleſiaſtical, that have more than 
one Writer to reſt upon; a great majority of 
them depend upon a ſingle evidence; and 
= of Learning will, I dare fay, think I 
k too much within compaſs, when I call 
1 fe Fragment of Phlegon thus confirmed and 
illuſtrated only one of a hundred. Now tis 
pin and indiſputable fact, that Chronological 
ragments of much inferior Authority as to 
Evidence, many that are quoted but by one 
Writer and that but once, others not ſup- 
ed by more than two or three, are often 
alledged by Men of the greateſt erudition and 
{kill in Criticiſm, to prove and ſettle many 


important points in antient Hiſtory. And that 


even in thoſe, which abound with numerals 
much more than this of Phlegon, and even in 
oppoſition to the Teſtimonies of other antient 
Authors, who are ſtill preſerved entire and un- 
queſtionable. Inſtances of this, were it neceſ- 
ſary to be proved, would fill a volume. 1 
3 * 
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if Fragments of this kind meet with ſo much 
regard from the Learned, if they carry ſo great 
an Authority with them, and are eſteemed of 
ſo ſignal uſe and conſequence. to the Critical 


World, ſurely this Fragment of Phlegon, ſur- 


rounded with ſo glaring an Evidence, muſt de- 
ſerve an equal if not vaſtly greater regard from 
every candid and judicious Critick. Or on the 


other ſide, if ſo bright an Evidence cannot ſe- 


cure the Text of this F ragment of Phlegon, 
ſure I am, that we may cen ſet aſide many 
hundreds of valuable F ragments, which are now 
in repute, and reject many noble concluſions | 
that are formed upon them. 
3 . IT is a maxim in Criticiſm venerally re- . 
celied and allowed, that where the very words 
of an Author are expreſsly and profeſſedly laid 
down in any antient Writer, ſuch Copy or Re- 
preſentation of them is to be followed, rather 
than any looſe and general account of them in 
others. Thus in the caſe before us, when 
Euſcbius, the Chronicon Paſchale, and Philo- 
Fonus declare that ſuch and ſuch are the very 
words of Phlegon, we ought not to ſet up in op- 
poſition to them the looſe and imperfect cita- 
tions in Africanus, or Malelas, or Maximus. 


And the reaſon is plain, becauſe there is mani- 


feſtly much greater evidence from the former 


concerning Phlegon's * words, than from 


the latter. 


4 


 Objeftions removed. 
. As we are furniſhed from the Writers 


— with ſuch direct and poſitive 
proof of Phlegon's words, ſuch as very rarely 
attends any Fragment of Antiquity, mere con- 
jectures, ſurmiſes, and ſuſpicions are of no ſort 
of weight and ſignificancy. For if theſe were 
allowed to overthrow ſuch clear and explicit 


Authorities, the Criticks would find it very 


difficult, if not utterly impoſſible, to ſecure. 
the Text of any antient Author from cavil and 


n 


IV. 


__ Havino faid 5 much by way of Preli- 
minary Remark, I come now to conſider what 
Dr. Sykes has objected to our preſent reading of 


| Phlegon. And here one would naturally expect 


to ſee our quotations of Phlegon confronted with 
others as full and expreſs, bearing plainly very 
different Years or Olympiads, and of much ſu- 


perior Authority. But natural as it is to expect 


ſomething of this kind, Dr. Sykes intends no 
ſuch thing ; his evidence is chiefly of the pre- 
ſumptive and conjectural kind, not poſitive and 


direct; and his Authors ſay little themſelves, 


but are taught to ſpeak by his fagacious Inter- 


pretations of them. 
Dr. Sykes (n) begins with producing Julius 


Africanus, who in a Fragment of his preſerv 9 


(n) Diſſertat . 12. 
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by Sy neellus ſpeaks thus. Phlegon zells us, that 


in bo Reign of Tiberius Czfar, (at full Moon) 
there was a total Eclipſe of the Sun from the ſixth 


| hour (to the ninth.) Tis plain he ſpeaks of this (o) 


(of the darkneſs at the Paſſion. ) The Reader; 


1 dare ſay, does not diſcern immediately, how. 


ulius Africanus here is repugnant. with Euſe- 


_ 61usand the others above. Africanus ſays, Phle- 


gon tells us of a total Eclipſe in the Reign of 


Tiberius, and Phlegon in Euſebius ſays the ſame. 
Africans mentions no particular year of Tibe- 
___ #2us's Reign or Olympiad, therefore Africanus 
ſays nothing againſt the 4th year of Olymp. 202. 

in Euſebius. But ſtill Africanus is againſt Euſe- 
Bius, for as the Doctor argues (p), tho Africanus 

Has not named the year, yet by his application of 

| Phlegon's Eclipſe to the death of Ghrift, "tis plain 
be ſuppoſed 1 to be in the ſame year. And if 9 
Phlegon's Eclipſe was the ſame time of the year, 
that Africanus concetv'd the death of Chriſt to be 
in, tis evident, he mult ſuppoſe it to have been 


in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, i. e. it muſt have 


been not in the 4th year of the 202d Olympiad, 
hut in the 4th year of the 20 1ſt. So that it 


ſeems Africanus does certainly contradict Euſe- 


ius, tho' not in expreſs words, yet by a ne- 
: ceſſiry conſequence. In the ſame manner had 


(9) ®Atſwy. og 57h Ticeęls Nalcage . * Tasche Maud A 
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the Learned Baſuage (r) argued upon this Sub- 
jet. But really to me both Dr. Sykes and Ba/- 
nage ſeem to have drawn concluſions, which 
are very illogical and precarious. For if any 
other good reaſons can be aſſigned of this appli- 


cation of Phlegon by Africanus, beſides that 
which the Doctor has given, then his cannot 


be prov'd to be the only true and neceſſary one, 


and it will not, I think, appear indiſputable 


from thence, that Africanus's reading of Phle- 


gon was different from that of Euſebius. Now 
I fay, and may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that Afri- 
canus might apply Ph/egon in this manner, 
either by miſtake, for want of comparing cri- 
tically the Olympiads with the years of Tihe= 


7ius : Or becauſe he might imagine that Phle- 
gon himſelf was miſtaken in the year, as living 


10 long after the time. It was therefore judi- 


. ciouſly urged againſt Dr. S. by the Author of 


the Letter (/), that the whole werght of this Ar- 


gument or rather Conjecture reſts upon the ſuppoſed 
accuracy of those Fathers; whereas they might 


eafily have fallen into miſtake, if in this caſe they 
made no nice Chronological compariſon betwixt the 


years of the Olympiads and thoſe of Tiberius's 


Reign. Which, ſays he addreſſing himſelf par- 


ticularly to Dr. Sykes, cannot ſurely ſeem ſtrange 
fo you, wwho are ſo ready, whenever it ſerves your 
( Baſnag. Annal. Politic. Eccleſiaſt, Tom. I. p. 245, 248. 
{/) Letter to Dr, Sykes, p. Al, 22. : 5. 245 | 4 | 


thi 


: 


Africanus confidered. 3oy 
theſe prous Authors, It is indeed a moſt falla- 
cious and dangerous rule in Criticiſm, to cor- 
rect the Text of Writers by a Reader's applica- 
tion of it; and that againſt the Authority of 
Manuſcripts, and the plaineſt quotations. For 
then every Blunder and Hallucination of a 
Reader, whatever be the cauſe of it, whether 
| Inadvertency, Forgetfulneſs, or Miſapprehen- 

ſion, will furniſh out a new Text, and the ge- 

nuine will be utterly loſt in a monſtrous Variety 
of gloſſes and corruptions. But to ſhew the 
_ weakneſs and extravagancy of ſuch ſort of 
reaſoning, let us only try it on ſome other 
Books, and fee how it will hold in them. 
. pou, ſays Euſebius in his Chronicon (ft), re- 
ates, that about the time of Chriſt's Paſfion the 

| Jewiſh Prieſts upon the day of Pentecoſt heard 
voices crying out from the innermoſt part of 

the Temple, Let us depart hence, Therefore to 
argue in Dr. Sykes's way, all the preſent Editions 
of Foſephus (u) are very faulty and ought to 
be corrected ; for they place this Story in the 
laſt deſtruction of Feruſalem, thirty years at 
leaſt after the Paſſion, Again. Many antient 


Writers fix the Paſſion of Chriſt upon Scrip- 


ture Authority in the fifteenth of Tiberius. 
= Ther efore they could not have read in St. F on 5 


{t) Kala m5 avres & xe; INEHIIOS ITTOpEI 3» Sue Han- 
Koc ve, x % Hue iegeas dil die gr, Sila pn 
| abb no hey ax20 as are v i lee aD gE,r v ci Mila - 
Calrupaen led. Euſeb. Chron. Grac. p. 188. Ed. Scal. | 

u, Joſephus Bell. Jud, Lib. 6. cap. V. Ed, Haverc. © 
COHEN. i >» ©, 
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ſuch a number of Paſſovers after the Baptifiin | 


as we do at preſent; and conſequently theſe 
3 or 4 Paſſovers muſt be judged to be mere cor- 
' ruptions and late interpolations of that Goſpel. 
Such concluſions as theſe, I hope, Dr. Sykes 
himſelf would not be willing to allow; and 
yet theſe and many others of the fame kind 
would be juſt and irrefragable, if Dr. Sykes's 


Argument from Africanus muſt be admitted as 


very ſound and indiſputable. Indeed if this fort 


of Critique were to prevail univerſally in the 
Learned World, wretched and lamentable would 
be the fate of antient Gree+ and Latin Books. 
And ſuch it had been at the firſt Reſtoration 


of Letters, if rules of this kind had been 
followed then. But the Stephens's (v), the Scali- 
gers (x), and Caſaubons (y), were wiſe enough to 
reſolve miſapplications of Authors into overſight 
and inaccuracy, to which all Men they knew 


were very ſubject, and the greateſt among the 
Aatients in particular. Nay even the Mogderns 
themſelves, and they of the firſt rank have 


been guilty of great miſtakes in plainer caſes 
than this of Africanus. Joſepb Scaliger in his 


(wv) Henric. Steph, Præf. Obſerv. in Aſchyl. 
(x) Joſ. Scal. Prolegom. in Euſeb. & Animadverſ. in Eufeb. p. 
171, J 72. 


(3) I. Cafaub. Animadverſ. in Athen. Lib. IV. e. XIX. & 


alibi paſſim. 


F amiliaria veteribus FED Re dH, qualia non modo 


Galenum, Maximum Tyrium, atque alios, ſed diſertiſſimum etiam 
" Romuli Nepotum admiſiſſe advertit Henricus Stephanus, ac Czi- 
tici N Octav. Falconer, de Nummo Apamenſi. 
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. Animadverſions (2) on Euſebius reports from 


Julius Capitolinus, That Flavia Titiana the Wife 


2 of Pertinax bore the title of Auguſta, in direct 


contradiction (as he thought) to Dion Caſſius, 


who affirms, that he would neither allow the 
title of Auguſta to- his Wife, nor of Czfar to 
his Son. Upon which he cries out, Cui melius 


credetur, quam Dion: ipſi qui interfuit * ? But 
tis Scaliger himſelf than ſets Dion and Julius 


Capitolinus at variance, for want of conſidering 


carefully what Capitolinus had related. That 


Author, though he does indeed ſay, that theſe 
Titles were offer d by the Roman Senate, yet 
in the very Life of Pertinax, to which Scaliger | 
refers, tells us in clear and expreſs words, that 
Pertinax nec uxoris Auguſte appellationem rece- 
pit, & de Filio dixit, cum meruerit (a). And 
ſo the great Jſaac Caſaubon ( very rightly un- 
derſtood him. Is not this now as ſtrange a mi- 

| ſtake, as that which Africanus is ſuppoſed to 
have committed? Once more. The ſame Scali- 


ger (c) in his Greek Oauuricduv dag quotes 


the words of a Scholiaſt on Pindar, to ſhew 
that the cuſtom of running at the Olympick 
Games with a Chariot drawn by — was 


85 Joſ. Scalig. i in Euſeb. P. 208. 
(a) Jul. Capitolin. Vit. Pertinac. Tom. I. Hiftor 1 p. 
342. Ed. Var: 


_ (5) Decreto Senatüs Auguſta eſt ! ſed eum ae | 
ab eã recipi noluit Pertinax, ut mox — & "Prone Dio. 
Caſaub. Annot. in Vit. Pertinac. c. | 


bY . ad — LXXIX. 
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left off about Olym 79. Whereas that Scho- 
liaſt ſays (4) expreſſly in words at length, that 
it was left off about Olymp. 89. Here now is 
a difference of juſt ten Olympiads between Sca- 
liger and his Author the Scholiaſt. And what 
muſt be done in this caſe? Muſt we change the 
common reading of the Scholiaſt, 6yJdomopyy into 
boo umog iy to compliment Scaliger? Dr. Bent- 
ly (e) was quite of another opinion, and pro- 
nounces the great Scaliger careleſs in his appli- 
cation of the Scholiaſt, nay gives us other in- 
ſtances (/) of ſuch miſquotations in him, and 
tells us, that /uch overfights are not infrequent 
in that 'Collefion of bis. In truth, ach overſights 
as Valefius (g) well obſerv'd, are diſcoverable in = 
Men of the greateſt Learning ; ; and there is too 
much reaſon for ſaying with Jſaac Vaſſus (S), 
Vide quanti errores d 8 fepe committuntur 
Viris ! 
Tnus then may we account for Seen 8 
_ application of Phlegon from mere inadvertency 
andi inaccuracy; and chis might happen the more 


aA) Eibe 17 frais 3 Apoavgas®- (Bentleio . 
dyòs ric) enrelndevor 9 NavGnoks aywifiola. X- g Thg ” laurgęòs, GONNA | 
de xcæclug (Bentl. duden r Afιννεν% Awdvbn v weg! n OT. 
 AOHKOETHN mary ↄ O ,ju. Schol. in Pindar. Olymp. V. 

(e) Dr. Beni liy's Diſſertat. upon Phalaris. p. 196. 

J See "erg P- 215, 283, 

) Hujuſmodi errata obrepere plerumque ſolent etiam DoRtif. 


bmis Hominibus, non tam memoriz vitio, quam per impruden- 


tiam, dum minime advertunt _ dicuntur, Henrig, aleſ. in 
Ammian. Marcell. Lib. 23. c e e 
% I. Voſſ. Obſervat. in Catull pe 82. 


cafly 


Mains conſu ered. 3 IT 


N cafily, : as the caſe itſelf gave room for a ſlip 
in Africanus. The coincidence of the Olym- 


piads with the years of Tiberius could not be 


_ adjuſted exactly, without much care and nice 
calculations, Several circumſtances were to be 
conſider'd and compar'd together, before the 
one could be made a plain Index to the other. 
And a caſual omiſſion of any one of theſe might 
make a difference in the account of 3 or 4 years. 
So that the ſuppoſition of an error here is not at 
all unreaſonable. 


Bu T perhaps after all, un himſelf 


: might not be guilty of any negligence and over= 


fight; he might diſcern well enough the diſa- 
eement in time between Phlegon's Eclipſe, and 


the darkneſs at the Paſſion, but might attri- 
bute it to ſome miſtake in Phlegon or his Au- 
thor. He might judge from the circumſtances 


of that Eclipſe, that it really was the fame 
with the other darkneſs, but might imagine 


that Phlegon or his Author had placed it in the 
wrong year. And to ſhew that this ſecond 


ſolution of the matter is no more improbable 
than the former, I will give a clear Inſtance 


of it from another Writer in this very caſe a- 
bout Phlegon. The Author of the Hiſloria Mi 
cella places the Paſſion in the 17th (in one MS. 
of Caniſius 18th) year of Tiberius, and yet he ap- 


plies Phlegon's Edlipſe of Olymp. 202. 4, and 


_ thoſe of other Greek Writers to the darkneſs 
at the Paſſion, declaring moreover, that he 


1 13 makes 
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makes this application of them, notwithſtanding 
they relate ſuch events as happening i in the 19th 
year of Tiberius, Qganquam nonodecimo anno Ti= 
berii bee facta reſeruntur (:). Now why might 3 
not Africanus take the ſame liberty in his appli- 
cation of Phlegon, as this Latin Hiſtorian does; 
The latter, tis plain, neglected the Chronolo- Þ# 
_ gical Characters of Phlegon and the other Greeks, © 
and why is it impoſſible, that Africanus ould 
do ſo too) 
TuESE Suppoſitions will ſtill appear more 
eaſy and probable, if it be conſider'd far- 
ther, that The difference between Africanus and 
Phlegon with reſpect to the Olympiads is not 
really ſo great as Dr. Sykes would perſuade us. 
For Africanus placed the Paſſion of Chriſt in the 
ſecond year of Ol. 202. not in the fourth year 
of Ol. 201; as Dr. Sykes had repreſented him, 
This is evident from Africanus's own words in 
Euſebius (8), Jerome (I), and Syncellus (m), wha 
all agree in expreſſing the ſame year. So that 
the difference between the two Writers in the 
Olympiacs is only 2 mr years. If it be re- 


— 5 — — — 
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(9) Hiſtor, Miſcel. Lib. vn. p. 225 Ed. 1603. 

(#) Ex ro Tw Xxeexor, dg 1 OD H,? Nino oNãe AEYTE- 
PAT &r©- AEYTEPON, T. & KaiougO- nyeforl as h. EKKAIAE | 
N x. T. A. 3 ap. Euſeb. Dem. Evang. Lib. VIII. 


5. iN Uſque ad 8 — Olympiadem, & ſecundum 
ejuſdem Olympiadis annum, 7iberii Cæſaris annum quintum de- 
cimum &c. Id. ap. Hieron. Comm. in Dan, cap. I IX. 

bn n ap. 3 p. 323. 


plied, 
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plied, as Dr. Sykes has ſuggeſted (n), that Afri- 
canus placed the Paſſion in the 1 5th of Tiberius, 
and conſequently in the 1ſt of Ol. 202. I an- 
ſwer, that this is neither certain, nor very ma- 
terial. It is not certain, becauſe tho Ferom in a 
Paſſage of Africanus has annum Tiberii Cæſaris 
gquintum decimum, yet Eusebius (o) before him 
and Syncellus (p) after him have both Er £xxa- 
kx at length. And if it be certain accord 


ing to Dr. Sykes (q), that Africanus was of opi- 


nion, that Chriſt Preached one year after his 
Baptiſm; it muſt be certain, that Euſebiuss 
reading of Africanus is the true one. For as 
Chriſt was Baptized in the Spring not long be- 
fore the Jewiſh Paſſover in the 1 5th of Tiberius, 
one year more of his publick Miniſtry will bring 
his Paſſion into the next Spring, and the 16th 
of n, 1 | 


Bu r neither is this objection very material. 


For Africanus might place the 15th of Tiberius 
in Ol. 202. 2. tho' other Chronologers may 
flix it to Ol. 202. I. or 201. 4. It is manifeſt, 
that antient Authors differ very much, in ad- 
juſting the Olympiads, to the Reigns of the 


Pfrolemees, Seleucide, Roman Emperors, &c. 


and therefore Africanus in adjuſting the Olym- 
fiads to the years of Tiberius might have a 


(*) Diſſertat. p. 17. 

(e) Ubi ſupra. 
p Ubi ſupra. 
(9) Diſſert. p 7. 


peculiar 
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culiar way of reckoning too *. Beſides with 
regard to Phlegon, the only Chronological Cha- 
racter of his Eclipſe was the 4th year of Ol. 


202, He had not mentioned the particular 


year of Tiberius, in which it happened; and 
therefore Africanus in his application of Phle- 
gon might only regard the Ohmpiad to which he 


fixed it, 
FROM what has been ſaid then, J hope, it 


is ſufficiently clear, that Dr. Sykes's argument 


drawn from Africanus againſt the preſent read- 
ing of Phlegon, is very far from being conclu- 
five, We have ſeen, that Africanus did not 


place the Crucifixion of our Saviour in Ol. 201. 


4. but in Ol. 202. 2. And if he had done fo, 
he might notwithſtanding that have read in 
Phlegon Ol. 202. 4. and apply his Eclipſe to 


NoTHinG now remains to be explained in 


 Afritanus, but his looſe and irregular Repre- 
* ſentation of Phlegon's words. He ſeems at firſt 
fight to intimate in the Paſſage cited above, 


that Phlegon had mentioned the full Moon (ﬆ 


1 Haren, as the particular time of his Eclipſe, 
and had lengthned out the duration of it from 


"DF a ignorant that tos very Learned Men, Pagi (Critic. - 
in Baron. Tom. 1. p. 27.) and Bauldri, (Annotat. in Lactant. de 
Mort. Perſec. p. hs) have aſſerted, that Africanus in his ſupp 5 


tation of the Olympiads outruns the common way of reckoning them 


two years, and that conſtantly. But I freely acknowledge, that I 
am not convinced of the truth of this Hypotheſis, and I think, auere 
this a proper place, I could diſprove it from Africanus himſelf. ' by 
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the fixth hour to the ninth. Now it is plain 
from Euſebius and others, who give us the very 
words of Phlegon himſelf, that Phlegon ſaid no- 
thing of the full Moon, or the ninth hour. The 
Queſtion therefore is, how any ſuch words 
| ſhould appear in Africanus. Mr. Whiſton (/) 
ſuſpects, that they are later interpolations, crept 
out of the Margin into the Text, and not the 
words of Africanus himſelf, The conjecture, 
I muſt own, is not without grounds and may 
be reaſonably admitted notwithſtanding the 
violent remonſtrances of Dr. Sykes againſt it. 
For it ſeems to me a little ſtrange, that Euſe- 
bius, who was ſo well acquainted with the 
works of Africanus, ſhould not take the leaſt 
notice of ſo remarkable an expreſſion as ey 
Ilavoeamveo, if it had been extant at that time 
in Africanus, and repreſented by him as the 
words of Phlegon. Neither are the MSS. of 
Syncellus, upon which Dr. Sykes ſo vehemently 
inſiſts (7), of ſuch overruling Authority, as to 
filence and overthrow all conjectures of this 
kind. For corruptions might have crept into 
the Copies of Africanus, before Syncellus him- 
ſelf wrote his Chronicon, the diſtance between 
theſe two Writers being little leſs than ſix hun- 
dtrred years. However I muſt confeſs, that all 
this 1s little more than a private conjecture, 
| (/) Teſtimony of Phlegon Vindicated, p. 29, 
- 2 Def. p. 30, 35 &6 Vind ed, p. 29 


which 
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which I would not inſiſt upon as evident 
-- prot... -- LS 45. a 
Bor if this ſolution of the difficulty does 
not pleaſe Dr. Sykes, the Author of the Letter 
will furniſh us with another. He thinks, that 
Africanus, who does not pretend to give an exact 
Copy of Phlegon's words, but ſpeaks from memory 
only, finding the Darkneſs at the Paſſion to 
have happened at full Moon, and being thoroughly 
perfwaded, that Phlegon's Eclipſe was the fame 
the Evangeliſts deſcribe, ſuppoſes that Phlegon 
ſaid the Eclipſe bappened at full Moon, and 
laſted from the fixth to the ninth hour (u). This 
is both candid and ingenious; and ſhews leſs 
prejudice and partiality, than invidious infinua- 
tions, that Africanus with the other Men of the 
ſecond and third Centuries had a ſcurvy trick 
of Lying for God's ſake (w). For why mult every 
little miſquotation of the Antients be reſolved 
immediately into Fraud and Diſhoneſty, when 
other more favourable Accounts may be given 
of them; Dr. Sykes has no proof for his ſug- 
geſtion againſt Africanus; where then is the 
charity of blaſting his Credit without any ? The 
very turn and form of Africanus's expreſſion 
gives us room to imagine, that he quoted Phle- 
gon by memory only, and perhaps many years 
after he had read the Paſſage of Phlegon. And 
ſuch miſquotations of Authors are frequently _ 
{#) Letter to Dr. Sykes. 8, 25. 8 
(v., Dr. Syles's Def. p. 21. | 


4 
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to be ſeen in the beſt antient Writers, and are 
attributed by Men of candour and judgment to 


1 inaccuracy and forgetfulneſs (x). 


Bor to make as compleat an Apology for 
Africanus as I can, I would offer one conſide- 
ration more in his favour, which is this; The 
words ev Iv I and pe pic & Y might be 
inſerted by Africanus not as the words of Phle- 
gon himſelf, but as his own interpretation of 
them. I will explain, what I mean, by putting 
the whole Paſſage in Engliſb, juſt as I ſup- 
poſe Africanus might intend it in the Greek. 
 Phlegon tells us that in the Reign of Tiberius 
Cxſar (at full Moon) zhere was a total Eclipſe 
of the Sun from the ſixth hour (to the ninth.) 


| Here now by the difference of Character, and. 


the Brackets incloſing them, the words af full 
Moon and to the ninth are cafily diſcerned to be 
| Africanus's own, added to interpret Phlegon, as 
he underſtood hes to mean. And ſuch in- 
terpretative additions are to be ſeen every day 
in our Enghſþ Books, and cannot well be miſ- 

taken. But antiently among the Greeks, though 
| ſuch inſertions as theſe were very frequent i in 
their writings, yet they were not fo cautiouſly 
diſtinguiſhed in their Manuſcripts ; which has 
occafioned abundance of miſtakes among Learned 
| Interpreters. This obſervation it may not 


be improper to illuſtrate by a few inſtances 


(=) Vid. IC. Caſaub. in Athen. Lib. . cap. x14, Lib. i 
cap. + SD | . 


from 
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from Antiquity, Euſelius in his Demonſtratis 
Evan * ( ”) $7» the following Faſſage from 
| Joſephus s Ki Bacuhefa Hpwoys wafa, Pafaiur 5 
| trols, 2% er. 18 £6 TY ATE&puvais yeves, 
Eros os J 10G PT  KoA Zac, Maurabloi, xh 
| Gpxepelc, GAG riycag Gian xz peovov 2 ECpaiwv 
dic Av evo ApioCeae. x. T. A. Theſe words 
appear in Euſebius, as if they all belonged to 
the Jewiſh Hiſtorian, being introduced with 
Idcnrog ws vag iopar, and continued in the 
fame character and form without the leaſt diſ- 
tinction. Notwithſtanding which, there is one 
ſentence So. de Jou ol ZANE EVOL Maus, | 
inſerted by Euſebius himſelf, as his own in- 
terpretation of the 78 Aoapwynis yes in o- 
Jepbus. And accordingly we find, that this ſen- 
tence is wanting in all the preſent Copies of 
that Writer (z). Again. Surdas 5 ſpeaking of that 
old Greek Proverb, Koma rd rw Qiawv, fays that 
Menander aſes it in his Play called Adex H; and 
then adds, 2 ire Tt xp ill AETNHN 140voy, 
NA _ TE g rig Pporioews xowwvigy. Now - 
here one might be apt to imagine from Suidass 
Atyuy, that theſe laſt words were taken from 
the Poet Menander, and the excellent Grotius 
(4) under this perſwaſion digeſted them into 


00 Lib. vn. p. 397. 
4 z) Vid. Joſeph. Antiq. 1 XX. cap. X. 28 Haverc. 
( 0 Grot. r P- 708. | 
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Ta Tov Pia xow, 8 peovoy To 3 
K. v dt x 25 Oporyoews KOWWR, | 
In which miſtake he was followed afterwards by 
Mr. Le Clerc(b). But the acute Phuleleutherus 
: Lipfientis (c) proved clearly enough, that 2 v 
1 % vis Opovijc cg xowwviny were not Menander's 
but Suidass words, added by him to explain 
the Poet, as he underſtood him. For all that 


El Menander had faid, was xowa TIANTA To OiAw 


to which Marital (4) alludes in that verſe, 


Candide, v Diu, hac font tua, Candide 
W | 
And Terence (e) in theſe lines, 

Vetus verbum hoc quidem et, 
"inn Me amicorum inter ſe omnia. 


But the wis of Menander being a compre- 
henſive term, Sui das interpreted it as extending 


to the »vs5 and Cpôrncis as well as r p. 
A zd inſtance of this kind (7) is in Clemens of 


5 Alexandria, who Cites a Poet after this manner. 


H wap Tow cf ermoliomy yon Azſe, Ti * 
d tyuvenees Oporiuoy Epyaooepele, J N Aafempor, ai xa 
bie Sar hic wives, roy S Yuveuxay Alund- 
prev T Xaport] np, oαν CY] PORE, 15 veltaun - 
| Tporas, waldun dia Go TWEpTOSpeeveu, 
wife Woman in the comic Poet Jays, ri 1 à 85 Kc. 


) Menand. & Philem. reliq. p 

c Emendat. in Menand. 4 nen. * . 2 
a) Lib. II. Epig. XLIII. 8 

e. Terent. Adelph. V. 3. 

Oo Clem. Alex. Pædag. Lib. ur. p- 254. Ed, Potter. 


2 Upon 
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Upon reading this Paſſage who would not think, 


the whole was borrowed from the Poet ? Gro- 
tius (g) certainly thought fo, and accordingly 
took the pains of caſting it, as he did Suidas : 


before, into theſe Jambic verſes: : 


Ti d d orales gene, z ſeabhaba, 
H Azpurrpoy, as EY] eau hio fata, | 
Auppcuvoprves xapæwſipæ ra excubepay, 

Olzwy d ν yapuw! er ex]poras, 

Ke hdd daD vefercuufichat; 3 


| But bedein it is, that the third of thes arte is 


no true Iambic, nor belongs to any Poet, but 
to Clemens himſelf being his ſatirical expoſition | 
of the eavtiowivas, ſignifying painted. The 
two firſt verſes are ſtill extant in \ Ariſtophanes (5), 
and the two laſt, I believe, were taken from 
Autiphanes. Our moſt Learned Gataker (i) in- 
deed declar'd all but the two firſt to be mere 

roſe, and the compoſition of the Father him- 


ſelf. But I own there appears to me ſometking 


truly poetical in the turn and expreſſion of the 
two laſt verſes, which perſwades me that they 


are the words of ſome comic Poet; and none in 
my opinion is more likely to be the Author 
of them, than Antiphanes, who is immediately 


after produced by Clemens, as ridiculing theſe 


very dapper and extravagancies of Women, 


(@) Grot. Excerpt p. 907. 
6209 Ariſtoph. Lyſiſtrat. v. 42. | 
(i Gataker, Adverſar, Folthum, cap, Ix. 


* 


Tro auro yap To: xz Avſ«Oavns o XK ,j˖A & Maa- 
GN T0 ETapnov Ty YUIURAY “ä Nei. 

IT would not be very difficult, to multiply 
inſtances of this kind from Plutarch,  Atheneus, 
Pollux, Suidas, and ſeveral others; but this 


would carry me out into long and tedious di- 
gteſſions. Let it ſuffice therefore to obſer ve 


in general, that the words of a quotation are 
frequently ſo blended and intermixed * with 
_ thoſe of the Writer who quotes them, that 


they are often confounded one with another 


by very conſiderable Men. And this I have 


_ obſerved particularly to happen, where an Au- 


thor is introduced, as Phlegon is by Africanus, 


with an i5-oper. From hence then it may ſeem 


| probable enough, that & Ilavoeameo might be 


inſerted by Africanus, as his own interpretation 


of Phlegon sſusyic u Twveyvwo pevu mporepor, Which, 


you ſee, he entirely omitted in his citation of 
him, as being perhaps in his judgment tanta- 


mount to ſaying, that his Eclipſe was not com- 
mon and natural, but one that happened at ful! 
Moon. The Reader is now left at liberty to 

chuſe whichever of theſe three accounts he likes 
| beſt; and J hope, by this time, the objection 
from Africanus is effectually taken off, and may 
be fairly diſmiſſed. „ DS : 


Aliorum dicta ſcriptores tum facri tum profani ita ſuis ſæpe- 
numero intertexta exhibent, ut quid aliunde mutuatum, quid de 
ſuo adjectum, haud proclive fit internoſſe ; quod ſummos etiam 
Viros ſzpenumero fefellit. Gataker. Adverſar. Poſthum. cap. IX. 


J 
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| Tur next Writer, chat Dr. Hie @ raiſe 
up in oppoſition to Euſe ebius &c. is Origen, whom 
he ſeems to prize and careſs exceedingly, ſpend- _— 
ing no leſs than fifteen Pages together, to ſet 
him out in his full Strength and brighteſt Co- 
lours. Origen, I confeſs, is a Writer of great 
Authority, and for whom I have as high an 
eſteem, as, I believe, Dr. Sykes himſelf, But 
never ſure was Origen ſo harmleſs an Adverſary, 
as I ſhall proye him to be in the preſent diſpute, 
The Reader is defired to remember, that the 
_ Point, which I have labour'd all alon and 
that which is now the principal Point Ja dil. 
pute, is the true Reading of Phlegon. I E 
tain, that Phlegon placed his Eclipſe in the 4th 
year of Ol. 202. Dr. S. allows, if that be true, 
Phlegon's Eclipſe did relate to our Saviour's: Paſo 
| fion; therefore what he is to ſhew, is, that 
Phlegon did not place his Eclipſe in that year 
but ſome other. Let us now ſee, what Origen's 
teſtimony amounts to. 
 OR1GEN in a certain Diſcourſe () upon St. 
Matthew, of which there is now preſerved only 
a Latin Tranſlation, and that a very barba- 
rous and obſcure one, and compoſed by no 


body knows who or when, has we ſome 


(*)- Didlert. p. 19 
T4 2 Tractat. XXXV. in Mar, p. 199, 200. 4 Baſil 
Particu- 


"= 
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particulars, which Dr. Sykes has mightily inſiſted 
on, but which ſeem to me as foreign and of as 
little conſequence, as any thing imaginable. To 
make this clear to every Reader, I muſt correct 
that imperfect, erroneous, and obſcure Repre- 
ſentation of him, which Dr. Sykes has given 

us, and explain the whole Paſſage more minutely 
and particularly, than he has done. 
Ong IGEN firſt introduces ſome Enemies of 
the Goſpel, as ſaying, How can that be true 
according to the Text, that there was darkneſs 
over all the Earth from the fixth hour to' the 
ninth, which, ſay they, no Hiſtory ever men- 
tions (m) ? ? Which what ? why ſuch a ſupernatu- | 
ral darkneſs as the Goſpel relates. This is what 
thoſe objectors meant, that no H;fory mentions 
| ſuch à darkneſs, with any particular notice of its 
being preternatural, and contrary to the common 
courſe of things. And therefore in the next 
words, they aſſert, that there was nothing but a 
common Echpſe of the Sun at the time of Chrift's 
Paſſion . To which Origen anſwers very well (0), 


n ) a enen textum ol eſſe verum quod dici- 
tur, Fadtæ ſunt tenebræ ſuper omnem terram a ſexta hora uſque ad 
Pong, quod factum nulla refert Hiſtoria ? Ibid. p. 199. 

(+) Dicunt, quia ſicut ſolet fieri in Solis defectione, fic fafta 
eſt tunc Defectio. Ibid. 
(e Sed defectio Solis, quæ ſecundum conſuetudinem tempo- 
rum ita currentium ſreri ſolet, non in alio tempore fit, niſi, in 
conventu Solis & Lunæ, - ln tempore autem quo paſſus eſt 
Chriſtus, manifeſtum eſt quoniam conventus non erat Lunæ ad 

Solem, quoniam tempus erat paſchale, quod conſuetudinis eſt 

gere, quando Luna Solis plenitudinem habet. Ibid. 


„„ that 
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that the darkneſs at the Paſſion could not ariſe 
from a natural Eclipſe, becauſe the Moon was 
then full, and in oppoſition to the Sun. Here 
we may obſerve two faults committed by Nr. 
Sykes. 1ſt, His not ſtating diſtinctly (p) this 


firſt objection of the Pagans, and informing the 


Reader, how far and in what reſpects, they aſ- 
ſerted, that no Hiffory mentioned the darkneſs 
at the Paſſion. And 2d. his putting the An- 
ſwer of Origen in the mouth of the Heathens. 
He (Origen) makes them, ſays Dr. S. reaſon very 


zruly, that this could not. ariſe from any natural 


Eclipſe. Juſt the reverſe. Origen would have 


made ibem talk nonſenſically, if he had made 
them reaſon in this manner. For as they had 


juſt before aſſerted, that the darkneſs at the 


Paſſion - was only a common Eclipſe, how 
could they with any ſenſe and conſiſtency in 
the next Sentence, argue that it was not and 

could not be a common Eclipſe? To go on. 
Origen after he had given his own Anſwer to 
theſe objectors, tells us, that ſome Believers 
made another ſort of Defence againſt them. 
They urged, that as there were other preterna- 
tural events attending the Paſſion, Rocks rent, 
Graves opened, and Earthquakes &c. ſo the dark- 
refs might reaſonably be judged to be prodi- 


gu, and e 9). 10 all which the 


7 0 Diſſertat. p. 1 


490 Quia (l. Quidau) autem <td volentes deſenfionem 
ls introducere contra hac, ita dixerunt. 


8 e Puagans 
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Pagans reply in defence of their former poſition, 
« Suppoſe, that this Defectio Solis was præter- 
© natural, and that it happened not long ago in 
« the Reign of ſome Roman Prince, ſo that 
« Darkneſs were over all the Earth to the ninth 
* hour, how comes it to paſs, that no one of the 
* Greeks, no one of any other Nation too any 
« notice of this extraordinary event as happening 
c at that time, efpectally thoſe ꝛubho have wrote 
“ Chronicles, and remarked every thing that ap- 
© peared new and ſtrange? How is it, that only 
* your own Writers have taken notice of it? 
Phlegon indeed in his Chronicles has wrote of a 
« darkneſs in the Reign of Tiberius Czfar, but he 
has not ſignified that it happened at full Moon (r.) 
Nov, before I conſider, what Origen replies a- 
gain to theſe Queries of the Pagans, I would 
_ obſerve, that what is ſaid here by the Pagans 
of the Greek or any other Hiſtorians, does not 


A 


L 


8 


Cum conſtet cætera prodigia, quæ tunc facta ſunt, non ſecun- 
dum conſuetudinem facta fuiſſe, ſed nova & admiranda: nam & 
velum Templi ſciſſum eſt in duas partes, & terra contremuit, & 
petræ diſruptæ ſunt, & monumenta aperta ſunt, — manifeſtum 
eſt quoniam & z//a aefactio Solis conſequenter ſecundum cætera 
prodigia nova ccn'ra con ſuetudinem facta eff. Ibid. | 
(r) Pone, quia extra conſuetudinem facta eſt illa defectio 

Solis in tempore non antiquo, ſub PrincipatuRomanorum, ita ut 
tenebræ fierent ſuper omnem terram uſque ad horam nonam; 
quomodo hoc factum tam mirabile nemo Græcorum, nemo Bar- 
barorum factum conſcripſit in tempore illo; maxime qui Chronica 
co iſcripſerunt, & notaverunt ſicubi tale aliquid novum factum eſt 
aliquando : ſed ſoli hoc ſcripſerunt veſtri Autores? Et Pblegon 
quidem in Chronicis ſuis ſcripſit, in Principatu Tiberii'C.2faris 
tactum, ſed non fignificavit in luna plena hoc factum. Ibid. 


X 3 prove 


1:.1gh 


15 Ohjeckion . 


prove one tittle in reality againſt the reading ; 
of Phlegon, of Thallus, or any other Writer. 
They do not affirm, or wt Ay that Phlegon 
did not ſpeak of an Eclipſe in the 4th year Fa 
the 202d Olympiad ; nay they allow, that he 


did write of an Echpſe in the Reign of Tiberius 
Cæſar. But the filence of - Hiſtorians which 


they mean, and upon which they ground their 


_ objection, is a ſilence as to the particular cir- 


cumſtances of the darkneſs, the extraordinary 


| nature of it, the place, the week, and day 
upon which it happened. And finding that 


theſe particulars were not minutely ſpecified by 
any Heathen Hiftorians, they boldly denied, 


that ſuch Hiſtorians confirmed any facts of the 
Goſpel. Thus they evaded here the teſtimony 
of Phlegon, (which by the way appears from 


this very Paſſage to have been urged by the 


Chriſtians before Or:ger's time) by faying, that 
| Phlegon did indeed ſpeak of a darkneſs in the 
Reign of Tiberius, but that he made no parti- 
cular mention of the preciſe time, when it hap- 


pened, whether it was at u Moon or not. There- 


fore they would not allow that the darkneſs of 
 Phlegon was the darkneſs at the Paſſion. And 
thus were they ready to evade the teſtimony of 
Thallus, or any other Hiffory and Chronicon. This 
being premiſed, let us now fee, what Origen's 
ſecond Anſwer to his Adverfarics will prove 


againſt us. Origen finding that the Heathen | 


"Hiſtorians were defeCtive as to thoſe particular 


circum- 
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_ circumſtances mentioned above, and ſenfible 
how difficult it was at that time to prove clearly 
their confirmation of the Goſpel-Hiſtory, chuſes 
to wave their Authority, and anſwers the Query 
of the Pagans another way. I am of opi- 
nion, ſays he(s), that as the other Signs 
„ which happened at his Paſſion, were only 
done in Feruſalem, ſo like wiſe that the dark- 
e neſs was only over all the Land of Juda. 
As to the particulars, which I ſay, hap- 
“ pened only in Feru/alem, they are theſe. 
The veil of the Temple was rent, the 
* Earth quaked, the Rocks were rent, the 
Monuments were opened. For out of Juda 
_ © the Rocks were not rent, nor were any 


_ * Monuments opened, but thoſe that were in 


) Arbitror ego, ſicut cætera ſigna, quæ facta ſunt in Paſſione 
ipſius, in Hieruſalem tantummodo facta ſunt, ſic & tenebræ tan- 
tummodo ſuper omnem terram Judzam ſunt factæ uſque ad ho- 
ram nonam. Quz autem dico in Hieruſalem tantummodo facta, 
hæc ſunt, quod velum Templi ſciſſum eſt, quod terra contremuit, 
quod petræ diſruptæ ſunt, quod monumenta aperta ſunt. Nec 
enim extra judæam petræ diſruptæ ſunt. Nec monumenta aperta 
ſaint alia niſi ea tantum quæ in Hieruſalem erant, aut forte in 
terra Judza, Nec alia terra tremuit tunc, nifi terra Hieruſa- 
lem. Nec enim refertur alicubi, quod omne elementum tre- 
muerit in tempore illo, ut ſentirent wv. #: qui in Ethiopia erant, 
Xe in India, & in Scythia. Quod fi factum fuiſſet, ſine dubio 
inveniretur in Hifſtoricis aliquibus eorum, qui in Chronicis ſerip- 
ſerunt nova aliqua facta. Sicut ergo quod dicitur: terra contre- 
muit, refertur ad terram Jeruſalem, aut ſi latiùs voluerit quis 
extendere, ad terram Judzam ; fic & tenebræ factæ ſunt ab hora 
ſextà uſque ad nonam ſuper omnem terram, intellige quod ſuper 
omnem terram Judzam ſunt factæ, aut certè ſuper Hieruſalem 
„ - 5 25 | 


Xs: - Feru- 


4 1 


e; 
ofhh. } 
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- Feruſalem, or at moſt in the Land of Fudea * 


© nor was there any Earthquake elſewhere, 
except that in Jeruſalem : for we have no 
e account any where, that the whole Earth 
% was ſhook af that time, e. g. ſo that thoſe 


who were in Atbiopia, and thoſe who were 


* in India and Scythia felt it. Which if it 
e had happened, without doubt it would be 
** found in ſome of their accounts of things, 
% who have related unuſual facts in their 
% Chronicles. As therefore when tis ſaid, the 


Earth quaked, this relates to the Earth at 


* Jeruſalem, or if any one would extend it 
* farther to the Land of Judea; ſo likewiſe 
«© when *tis ſaid, there was darkneſs over all 

*© the Earth from the ſixth hour to the ninth, 
c underſtand, that it was over all the Land of 
** Tugea ; or upon Feruſalem alone.” Theſe 


. were Origen's ſentiments at that time, and if 
that will be any ſatisfaction to Dr. Sykes, I am 


willing to allow, that Origen then did not think 
or did not know, that any Greek or Barbarian 
had mentioned any thing of the darkneſs at the 
Paſſion. But I defire him to remember, that 


this proves nothing againſt the teſtimony of 
| Phlegon or Taallus or any other. Origen might 


have ſeen Phlegon, he might have read in him 
the 4th year of the 202d Olympiad, and yet de- 


clined inſiſting on his teſtimony againſt the Pa- 


gans for more reaſons than one. 1ſt. Becauſe 


the year of Phlegon's Eclipſe was different from 


that, 
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that, i in which moſt of the Chriſtians and him- 
ſelf in particular placed the Paſſion of Chriſt. 
Therefore he might apprehend it ſomething 
difficult, to reconcile the one with the other. 
£d. Phlegon had not noted the particular time 
of the Year, and day of the Month, when his 
Echpſe happened, and therefore being not able 
to prove backwards by Aſtronomy, that no to- 
tal Eclipſe of the Sun could happen naturally | 
that year, he could not convince a ſcrupulous 
Pagan, that his Eclipſe muſt have been preter- 
natural, and the ſame with the darkneſs at the 
Paffion. 
How EER, let him ſay what he will in this 
lace, he deſtroys the force of it entirely, by 
what he declared afterwards in another part of 
his Works. In his Books againſt Ce//us, which 
are certainly genuine, ſtill extant in the origi- 
nal Greek, and diſputed by no one, he expreſſ- 
ly appeals to our teſtimony of Phlegon, There 
he aſſerts roundly, that, Concerning the Echpſe in 
Tiberius Czfar's Reign, in whoſe time TFeſus 
was crucified, and concerning the great Earth- 
 quakes, Phlegon wrote in the 13th Book, I think, 
of his Chronicles *, Here he plainly retracts, 
what he had ſaid before in his Diſcourſes on 
St. Mate bew, and as this Work of his againſt 
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Celfus is allowed to be the moſt exact and fi- 
niſhed piece he ever wrote, by this we ought 
in reaſon to be determined in our Judgment 

of Origen. Dr. Sykes was aware, that ſome- 
| thing might be urged againſt him from hence; 

wing Fora he interpoſed very early ſome caveats 
and exceptions againſt it. F it be faid, fays 
- he, that he mentions his (Phlegon 's) Authority in 
his Books againſt Celſus, tis true. But in what 
. inanner does be do it? Is it like one that was 
convinced of its pertinence (u)? Really I cannot 
but think fo, for to what purpoſe elſe did he 
cite him? He poſitively aſſerts that Phlepon 
zerote concerning the Echpſe in Tiberius Cæſar's 
Reign, which he plainly underſtood to be the 
Darkneſs at the Paſſion, Indeed he fpeaks only 
in generals, becauſe that was not the place to 
prove diſtinctly the particulars, Phlegon com- 
ing in by the bye; and he was not willing to 
interrupt the thread of his Argument againſt 
ellas by a long and foreign digreſſion. Tae 

Dr. goes on, Origen could not ſay nor does he 

ſay, that Phlegon expreſſly ye ng of the ſame 

Darkneſs and jame Earthquake, tohich was at the 

time of Chrift's Death. It is very true: Origen . 

does not ſay fo much otidem verbis, but he 
either means that, or nothing. And tho' what 

he ſays does not prove, that the Darkneſs which 

Phlegon mentions, was actually the Darkneſs 

which — at Chriſt s Death, yet 3 it proves 


(* Diſtertat. p. 28. 
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that Origen thought they were both the fame; 
and this is all, which I contend for at preſent. 
But, after all, how does he here make the beſt of 
Phlegon's #&/timony ? Why, be expreſſes himſelf an 
the very looſeſt manner poſſible (w). Mere tritting ! 
The reaſon of it is, becauſe he did not mtend 

in that place to make the beft of it. He ſpeaks 
of it only in paſſing, and expreſſes himſelf 
here in the Jogje/} manner, becauſe that was 
not the time for full explications. Surely a 
Man is not obliged, whenever he touches upon 

a point, to write a Treatiſe profeftedly upon 

it. But he cites him, ſays Dr. Sykes (x}, as rel. 

ling of what happened about the time of Ubriſis 

Death. Not aſſerting, that it was at that time, 

nor pretending any ſuch thing. Very ſtrange in- 

deed | Why muſt xx ro» xporov neceflarity ſig- 
nify about the time and not at the time? Is it 
not uſed very often in this ſenſe by the beſt Greet 

Hiſtorians? And do not Eccleſiaſtical Writers 
uſe it often in the ſame ſenſe? Why then may 
not Orzgen take the ſame liberty? But, if Dr. 
| Sykes will not allow it, I hope he will be pleaſed 
to tell us, what Greek Prepoſition is more 

proper to expreſs at the time. Sometimes I 

agree, x does expreſs a latitude, and figni- 

fies about, but it does not often; and to prove 
that it has ſuch a ſenſe in this Paſſage of Ori- 
gen, is certainly incumbent on Dr. S. Another 

8 (wv) Diſſertat. l= | 

(x) Ibid, Defenſe. p. 25. 3 

„ 8 Re- 
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Remark upon the Greek Origen is, that (y) not- 
withſtanding his profeſſion that he had done all he 
could, yet he cited Phlegon ſo careleſly, that be 
did not give himſelf the trouble of booking into him, 
or conſulting his Book. This appears from his 
not knowing certainly in what Book of Phlegon's 
this Echpſe was mentioned. lt is, fays he, I 
<« ſuppoſe, in the 13th Book of his Chronicles.” 
Let him be as carele/5 as you pleaſe in his cita- 
tions of Phlegon, yet he certainly cites him, 
and by fo doing deſtroys all Arguments that 
may be drawn from his Latin work to the con- 
trary. But pray, good Doctor, where is his 
profeſſion, that he had done all he could, with 
Phlegon ? There are tis true, ſuch words in 
the Greek as xd 70 duc ov, but even a careleſs 


— — 
— 


Reader might perceive on the firſt ſight of the 
3 Paſſage (z), that they do not belong to the cita- 
tion of Phlegon, but to Origen's Anſwer at large 
N to Ceſſus about the Darkneſs and Earthquake, 
il which is juſt and ſtrong. Origen only refers 


= ng 
—— 
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to Phlegon, he does not cite him at all properly 
ſpeaking, that is, he does not pretend to pro- 
duce his words, as thinking a reference to him 
at that time ſufficient; Neither is it to be pro- 
nounced ſuch an heinous inſtance of careleſſne/s 
in Origen, or the leaſt diminution of his Credit, 
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; that he hints ſome uncertainty as to the Book 
of Pblegon s Chronicles, where the Eclipſe was 
——— For he might not at the time of 
writing have the Book in his poſſeſſion, or it 
8 might be diſplaced ſo that he could not find it, 
either of which caſes are very poſſible, and ex- 
perienced by all Writers. So that he might 
quote Phlegon by memory, not to fave trouble 
but from neceſſity; and as it happened, he 
quoted the right Book; which to me is an Ar- 
gument, that Origen was not careleſs in reading, 


if he was in citing Phlegon, and that therefore 
his Reference to him, was not made at random, * _ 


but after due conſideration. | 

I have now done with Origen, and have en- 
deavour'd to ſhew, that even admitting the La- 
tin diſcourſes upon St. Matthew to be a genuine 
and faithful tranſlation of Origen, no objection 
of any weight can be drawn from thence againſt 
the preſent Text of Phlegon, as it ſtands in 22 
W &c. Paſs we on now to 


III. AnorER Writer, a Philoponus: 
who, it ſcems, is not only againſt us by infe- 
rence and innuendo like the others, but ex- 

| freſſly (a) fixes the Paſſage of Phlegon to the ſe- 
cond year of the 202d Olympiad. This to me 
is the moſt ſurprizing aſſertion in the whole 

D ſſertation ; ; and what account or ſolution to 
give of it I cannot tell. Philaponus indeed, in 
(c) Diſſertat. p. 5. e 


© 
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the preſent Edition of him, does in one place (5) 
fx Phlogon's Eclipſe to the ſecond year of the 
202d Olympiad, But in the very next page 
he fixes it twice (c) to the fourth year of that 
Olympiad, - and compares the Olympiads. with. 
the years of Tiberius in fo full and exact a man- 
ner as to ſhey very plainly, that the fourth year 
Was the true year of Phleguns Eclipſe. The 
whole Paſſage of Pbilgponus is as follows.' That 
_ Phlegor's Ealing is no other, than that which 
happened at the crucifixion of our Lord Chriſt, — 
it proved from the hiſtory itſelf of Tiberius Cæſar. 
for Phlegon /ays, that be began his Reign in the 
2d year of the hundred and ninety-eighth Olympiad, 
and that the Eclipſe happened in the fourth year 
of the 202d Olympiad. So that from the beginning 
e Tiberws's Reign to the fourth year of the 202d 
Olympiad, are collected near nineteen years, three 
of the hundred ninety-eighth, and in the other four 
' foxteen, —— Now the nineteenth of the Reign of 
Tiberius was the year, in which the crucifixion of 
Chriſt happened, and the wonderful Eclipſe of the 
Sin are — 2 2. Is it not as clear as 
any 
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any thing of this kind can be, that Phlzgon's 
Z Felipk was according to Philoponus i in the fourth 
year of the 202d Olympiad, and not the . 
| cond? I leave the Reader to make the proper 
Comment upon this Calculation, and take the 
freedom of afking Dr. Sykes, why he omitted 


this whole Paſſage of Ph/oporus in his firft Diſ- 


 fertation, I} be did not give bimſelf the trau. 
ble of looking into him, or conſulting his Book, 
Tm afraid, the charge of carele , which he. 
brought againſt Origen, will fall upon himſelf. 
If he had ſeen and conſidered this Paſſage, and 
yet wilfully omitted it, J am equally in pain 
for his Candour and Ingenuity. But whatever 
were the reaſons of Dr. Sykes's conduct in this 
affair, when Mr. V hiſton produc'd this laſt 
W of Philopopus . him, he N 
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undertook to prove it of no ſignificancy. For, 
ſays he (e), I would principally obſerve, that in 
the place where Philoponus quotes Phlegon's own. 
words, there be has it, in the ſecond year of the 
202d Olympiad, When he ſpeaks twice of the 
fourth year of the 202d Olympiad, there be 
only gives us Phlegon's ſenſe, and not the words 
of Phlegon himſelf. Well, be it fo, Let Phi- 
loponus in theſe latter Paſſages give us only the 
' ſenſe of Phlegon. Could 3 give any 
other /enſe of the word ſecond in Phlegon, but 
the ſecond? Could he give us four as the ſenſe 
of tuo? Yes to ſerve a turn, Dr. Sykes ima- 
gines, though not out of ignorance. For Phi- 
 loponus, it ſeems, was for applying Phlegon's E- 
clipſe to the death of Chrift, as others bad done be- 
fore him; he was forcing Phlegon's teſtimony into 
his Service, contrary to the expreſs words of Phle- 
gon, which then lay before him, and ſo talk'd in- 
confiftently G. 3 „ 
TRULY Dr. Sykes has an excellent opinion of 
 Philoponus, both as to ſenſe and honeſtly, He 
ſuppoſes Philgponus in one Page to bring in 
Phlegon, as placing his Eclipſe in the 2d year of 
Olympiad 202. and in the next Page to place 
this very Eclipſe of Phlegon without any Au- 
thority in the 4th year, and then to argue 
gravely upon it, that Phlegon's Eclipſe is the 
ſame with the darkneſs at the crucifixion of 


7 Defence, p. 11. 
Defence. p. 42. 8 
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Chriſt. A very kind and charitable ſuppoſi- 
tion! Thus would the good Doctor ſacrifice 
poor Philoponus for a Knave and a Fool, to 
gratify his own humour, and ſupport a darling 
Hypotheſis, This is forcing Men into ſervice” 
with a witneſs, againſt all reaſon and equity- 
But the nature of the caſe will not allow it. 
No reaſonable Man, that ever looked into Phi- 
loponus, can ſeriouſly doubt, that he read in 
Phlegon the 4th (not the ad) year of Ol. 202. 
One would be really apt to imagine, that this 
. ſuggeſtion of Dr. Sykes was owing to a ſlender 
acquaintance with the Character and Writings 
of Philoponus, He was a Man of great Parts, 
great Study, and great Learning (g); and had 
the name of Philoponus from his Diligence and 
L«abours. Befides his Philoſophical Comments 
upon Ariſtotle, which are numerous and much 
eſteem'd, there are two Theological Pieces now 
_ extant, which are ſtanding Proofs of his Abi- 


lities; one is an Expoſition upon the Moſaical 


Hiſtory of the Creation in ſeven Books, (from 
whence the Paſſages above-mention'd are ex- 


tracted) and the other a confutation of Proclus 


the Philoſopher, who maintained the Eternity 
of the World. Both theſe alſo 1 have read, and 
IJ am fully ſatisfied from thence, that ſhuffling 
and ſelf- contradiction were practices much leſs 
known to - preg Philoponus,. thats: to ſome 


6 Vid. Fabric, Biblioth, Grae, Lib, Bs, "5 37. Tem. IX. 
> modern 
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modern Writers. He had too much acumen 
and integrity to quote dei from Phlegon in one 
Page, and to argue upon rerdpro in another. 
And if ſuch a groſs repugnancy did appear in 
the preſent Text of Philoponus, a candid and 
ingenuous Reader would rather have ſuſpected 
ſome fault in his Text, than downright fraud 
and folly in the Author himſelf. Eſpecially as 
the preſent Edition of Philoponus is very cor-- 
rupt.(5), as I could ſhew in a great number of 
inftances. There is hardly a Chapter in the 
Book without groſs depravations ; and few 
there are more plain and obvious than this 
before us. I make no doubt, but 74 dur 
tre was put by the Copyiſt or Editor for Ta 0. 
ers. Such miſtakes in tranſcribing 8 
are often committed; and the numeral d. 
ticularly is frequently confounded with the ini- 

tial Letter of d urig, and by that means dcurẽp 
in many other Books has been diſcover d to be 
written inſtead of rerapſy. How far Dr. Sykes 
will acquieſce in this Reeds: I cannot tell; 
but I am not apprehenſive, that a majority of 
Criticks will ___ it, 

5 VI. 
NoTw1THsTANDING the plain Repreſenta- 
tion of Phlegon's words, which Ferom has given 
9 Non ſatis diligenter ubique 3 in Græcis deſcribendis verſatum 
eſſe editorem teſtatus eſt Lambecius; qui ex eodem Codice no- 
vam hujus operis editionem daturum ſe promiſit cum notis, in ſup- 


e qaod — Bibliothecæ e Fabric, ubi ſup. 
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us hi yet, it ſeems, even Ferom himſelf 
overthrows that very Reading of Phlegon, which 
before he ſo plainly exhibited. For Jerom, 
ſays Dr. Sykes (i), has actually fix'd the Paſſage 
of Phlegon 70 the 3d year of the 202d Olympiad, 
at the ſame time, that he gives us the words 


quarto anno 77 the 4th year. For a clear proof 


of which, the Doctor lays before the Reader 
Ferom's Chronology in this point, juſt as it 
ſtands at preſent in Scaliger's Edition of his La- 
tin Chronicon. But to this I reply, that Jerom's 
 quarto anno is fo far from loſing any of its force 


and authority by this ſuggeſtion, that it abſo- 


lutely diſproves the ſuggeſtion itſelf. For the 
_ quarto anno Ol. 202. are Ferom's own words, 
poſitive and expreſs, certain and unqueſtionable; 
whereas the Doctor's ſuggeſtion, that he fix d 
the Paſſage of Phlegon in Ol. 202. 3. has no 
bother foundation, than that diſpoſition or cor- 
reſpondence of years and facts, Which Scaliger 
gives us in his Edition of Jerom s Chronicon. 
According to this indeed, Phlegon is placed un- 
der the third year of Ol. 202, but I will be 
bold to aſſert, that any argument drawn from 
hence is very weak and inconſiderable. For 
Iſt. It is plain, that Ferom here does nothing 
but tranſlate Euſebius; now Euſebius, as Scali- 
ger ſhews (), and Dr. Sykes allows, places 


| | = Foes”? in the 4th year of Ol. 202, How then 


(-) Diſſert. p. 49. 
0 Scal. Auimadv. in Euſcb. p. 170. 


a: ſhould 
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ſhould Zerom, who according to Dr. Sykes is /6 
near a tranſlator (I), place him in the third of 


the ſame Olympiad ? Is it likely, that Ferom 


in his tranſlation of Ex/eb;us, ſhould repreſent 

Euſebius ſo different from himſelf? 2. Arnaidus 
Pontacus (in), who publiſh'd the Latin Chronicon 
with much more care and accuracy than Scaliger 
from a great number of Manuſcripts, informs 


us, that in ſome MSS. Pylegon is placed a year 


lower, in the 19th of Tiberius, or Ol. 202. 4. 


And 'tis very well known, and has been often 


obſerved by very learned Men, Valeſius (n), Ba- 
lugius (o), Dodell (p), and Dr. Bentley (9, that 


Scaliger's Edition of that Chronicon is frequently 


faulty as to the years, in which hiſtorical facts 
are ranged. So that Ferom's abſurdity, as the 


Doctor ſtiles it, in placing Phlegon under the 
third year of Ol. 202, and in tranflating Phle- 
on at tne ſame time guarto anno, is not fo ma- 
nifeſt, as the learned Doctor may imagine, 
IF it be ſaid, that according to Ferom, our 


Saviour preached three years after the fifteenth of 


Tiberius *, and conſequently muſt place the 
Paſſion of Chriſt in the third year of Olymp. 
202. I reply that Ezjebius (r), whom Ferom 
(0 Diſſert. p. 49. 5 | | | 
(-:) Pontac. Not. in Euſeb. p. 55 T. „„ dl 
() Valeſ. Annotat. in Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. Lib. I. cap. V. 
(e) Baluz. in Lactant. Mort. Perſecut. cap. VIII. XVII. 
%% Dodwell. Diſſertat. in Iren. III. F. 2. . 
(g) Dr. Bentley's Diſſertat. upon Phalaris. p. 67. 
r e | 
( Chronic. Græc. p. 188. 
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tranſlates and follows, ſays the ſame thing, and 
yet he places the Paſſion i in the 4th year of Ol. 
202. and why might not Ferom do fo too? 
Hor in ſhort, allowing, that Jerom himſelf 
did really fix the Paſſion in Olymp. 202. 3. yet 
ſtill the uarto anno of Phlegon ſtands immove- 
able. For we have ſeen above F, that the Au- 


thor of the Hiſtoria Miſceila fixed the Paſſion 


in the fame year, and yet applies Phlegon's E- 
clipſe to the darkneſs at the Paſſion, which he 
_ aſſures us himſelf, was placed by Phlegon i in Ol. 
202. 4. and the XIXth of Tiberius. Why then 
may not Jerom agree with Phlegon's quarto anno, 
as well as that Latin Hiſtorian ? And why muſt 
Ferom's Chronology invalidate it ſo much, when 
the other's affects it ſo little? I can ſee no ſuch 
_ diſparity in the two caſes, to make ſuch a dit- 
ference in Authority,” _ 
IV. Ds. Sykes for five or Er Pages woprther 
makes ſome very feint attempts to ſet up Eu- 
ſebius againſt Phſegon, He tells us of omiſſions 
and inaccuracies, which he ſometimes is guilty 
of, that he heaps together in one and the ſame year 
thi inge hich happened ſeveral years both before 
and after the year he is ſpeaking of. And then 
he aſſures us, that we cannot be certain that Phle- 
gon's Eclipſe happened this year, merely becauſe 
Euſebius has cited it under this year (5). But upon 


a little recollection Knding that all this wa 
8 
8 , 2 
5 Babe hs 46. ns 
| >» ; foreign 
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foreign to the point, that the mere 20rds T, 
Euſebius were nothing to the Chronological Cha- 
racters of Phlegon himſelf, he drops contented- 
ly this amuſing digreſſion as of no conſequence ; | 
and therefore to fave both the Reader and my 
| {elf any needleſs trouble, I readily conſent to 
drop it too. 

HAvING now run thro the ſeveral objections ; 
of Dr. Sykes, which are founded upon antient 
Authorities, it may not be amiſs to make a 
ſhort recapitulation of at has aorta been 
tai, 

I have ſhewn hen in the foregoing Pages, 
that all the diſpute at preſent between Dr. Sykes 
and me concerning Ph/egon, muſt turn upon the 
reading of Phlegon's words, and that this read- 
ing muſt be ſettled according to thoſe rules 
of Criticiſm, and that kind of proof, which 
gte generally made uſe of and allow'd in ſuch 
caſes. I have ſhewn moreover, that the com- 
mon reading of Phlegon is ſupported by Au- 
_ thority and Evidence of this fort, as great as 
almoſt any Fragment of Antiquity can pretend 
to, and by much greater than falls to the ſhare 
of molt Fragments, which are yet receiv'd and 

_ unconteſted by the Learned, I have alſo ob- 
viated the ſeveral objections and difficulties, which 
have been raiſed by Dr. Sykes from Africanus, 
Origen, Philoponus and Ferom; and am per- 
ſwaded that none of them are ſtrong enough 
to {os that the year or wh s Eclipſe was 

: | any 
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any other than the fourth of the 202d Olym- 
piad. This being done, I might now very fairly 
take my leave of Phlegon and Dr. Sykes, hav- 
ing performed all, which even in the judgment 
of Dr. S. himſelf, was neceſſary towards finiſh- 
ing the diſpute. But as there ſtill remain ſome 
_ difficulties behind, which tho' not affecting im- 
meediately the Text of Phlegon, yet may diſcou- 
rage the application of it to the darkneſs at the — 
; I proceed in the next place to conſider them 
in their order. ä 


VII. 


I. DR. Sykes ſeems to doubt very much, whe- 
ther Phlegor's exaeali; can denote any other than 
a real and natural Ecliple. Indeed if it cannot, 
then he could not ſpeak of the Eclipſe at the 
Paſſion, which was certainly preternatural, But 
no ſubſtantial reaſon can be given, why the Greek 
word muſt be thus reſtrained. In its primary 
and original fignification - it certainly imports 
any ſort of azfeFus (t); and tho' it became a term 
in Aſtronomy, and was uſed to ſignify a na- 
rural Eclipſe either of Sun or Moon, yet nei- 
ther Aſtronomers nor Hiſtorians were debarred 


(i) Eft Felipfis vox Græca, ab i deficio, quæ deliguium 

aut Defectionem ſignificat; unde ægri & moribundi, cum deliguium 

animi, & languor letalis eos corripit, in Eclipſin incidiſſe dicun- 
tur. Keil Lection. Aſtr onom. Lect. XI. F [3-4 


Y 4 — from 
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from applying it to ſuch preternatural Phenome- 
na, as nearly reſembled a natural Echpſe in cf 
feet tho' not in the cauſe. For how ſhould they 
expreſs ſuch preternatural Phenomena at all, 
but by words already in uſe ? What new name. 
- ſhould they give them, when they know not 
their nature and cauſe ? The moſt proper word 
they could uſe to expreſs ſuch Phenomena is 
zee; for as they are ſuppoſed to be very 
like a natural Echpje, no one word could ex- 
preſs that likeneſs ſo well as exazubic. Tre ros or 
any other word would in them be low and jejune, 
very ſhort and defective. So that neceſſity and 
propriety too would prompt them to uſe the 
other. And here I have two very excellent 
Judges of Language Grotius and Huetius con- 
curring with me; whoſe Authority, I believe, 
may be laid very well in the balance with that 
of Dr. Sykes. The firſt ſays *, ixAcimuv Sol 
dici poſſit, cum quovis modo deficit. The lat- 
ter +, Rurcurque modo Sol deficiat, exxeimew dici 
poteſt, & omnis d. efecFus, ſfue ordinarius, Jove ex- 
traordinarius, eft Eg. 
Ir Dr. Sykes ſhould aſk me, but is not Lena 
| Ke; in Phlegon more naturally and eaſily under- 
ſtood of a natural Eclipſe ? I grant it. But the 
- queſtion at preſent is, whether it muſt neceſſa- 
= 71ly be ſo underſtood. If not, if it may be un- 
derſtood of one that is preternatural, then in 
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caſe as in any other. 
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the preſent caſe it is no argument for altering 
the date of it. But do any writers in ſact, ſays 
Dr. Sykes, ever call a darkneſs extraordinary ar 

Eclipſe? Perhaps not, becauſe there might 
never be known before a darkneſs extraordinary 
enough to be called ſo, The darkneſs at the 
Paſſion might perhaps be the only one fo nearly 
_ reſembling an Eclipſe, as to deſerve the name. 
And, I hope, of ſuch preternatural darkneſs Dr. 
_ Sykes does not expect many inſtances to be pro- 
| duced. Nay one beſides this is more than can 
_ reaſonably be demanded ? for as there muſt be a 
firſt time for calling preternatural Phœnomena by 
improper names; it might as well begin in this 


: 


 HoweveR to fatisfy Dr. Sykes, I can produce 
| ſome inſtances of ſuch expreſſions both in Greek 
and Latin Writers. Dio (u) ſays, that among 
other Prodigies which preceded Auguſtus's death, 
there was a roral Eclipſe of the Sun, dre yap 1hQs 
was Eg Ee And Ferom ſays, Defectio Solis 
facta. The verb eFC απC here without a caſe af- 
ter it, is as proper an Afironomical Term, as 
exaea/i;. And yet it does not mean a natural 
Eclipſe; for as Dr. Sykes (w) acknowledges, no 
ſuch total Eclipſe happen'd at Rome within 
eight years of his Death. Wherefore Calviſius (x) 


C Dio. Lib. 56. p. 589. Cao) Defence. p. 53. 
(x) Refert Dio etiam Eclipſin Solis accidiſſe ante mortem Au- 
guſti, ubi So / totus obſcuratus fit, quæ . nullibi invenitur. 
Credibile videtur, quemadmodum Xerxe tranſeunte Helleſpontum, 
o lumen amiſit, & quod cladem 


Fhænomenon in Sole accidit, qu 
| | OM TS * 
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ingenuouſly reſolves this Eclipſe of Dio into an 
extraordinary Phenomenon. To anſwer, that 

Dio and Ferom may both be miſtaken, is trifling 
and groundleſs, without any Authority but 
fancy and conjecture. Again. Servius (y) tells 
us, that at Julius Cz/ar's death there was a So- 
lis defectus from the fixth hour till Night ; which 
therefore could not be natural; and yet he ex- 
preſſes it by defectus, which among the Latins (2) 
was the current term for an Eclipſe, as bunenſus 
was among the Greeks. 
ANOTHER inſtance of this kind we have in 
the old and excellent Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes. 
That Author tells us (a), that when Szratocles 
was Archon Ol. LXXXVIII. 4. at the time that 
leon was choſen General by the Athenians, there 
happened an Eclipſe of the Moon in the Month 
Boedromion, which anſwers to part of our Sep- 
fember and October. Now it is certain, as Mr. 
Dadmel () has ſhewn at large, that the day upon 

which this Eclipſe is ſaid to have happened, was 

the Zoth of the Month Boedromion, called by 
the Atbenians en x vt, or the laſt day of the 
old and the firſt of the new Moon. How 


Græciæ portendit, ita tale quid ei ante mortem Augaſti, 
Opus Chronolog. p. 430. 

0 Conſtat occiſo Cæſare in Senatu, pridie Iduum Martiarum 
Solis fuiſſe defechum, ab hora ſexta uſque ad noctem. In Georgic. 
I. v. 466. Vid & Plin. Lib. 2. c. 30. | 

( Vid. Plin. Lib. II. cap. VL. VII. VIIL. IX. X. Ed. Hard. 
| (a) Exaen/i; b EyEy:To Eeanun— kerl i ErpaloxNigs Bondyaplon Schol. in 

Ariſtoph. Nub. v. 584. m 
| = Dodwell. de Cycl. Vet. P- 32. we Wor 

then 
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then could there happen any proper Eclipſe of 
the Moon? Or how could the Scholiaſt ſuppoſe 
any ſuch to happen? And yet, we ſee, he calls 
this defettio of the Moon an ,, and by 
this word interprets the verſe in Ari/tophanes. 
H Leiv d ee u YE rdg 0085, 

The ſame Scholiaſt (c) tells us, that at this very 
time (when Cleon was elected General) there 
was likewiſe an Eclip/e of the Sun. What! 
a natural and proper Eclipſe of both the Sun 
and the Moon at the ſame time? That's impoſ- 
fible. So knowing and diligent a Perſon, as 
this Scholiaſt appears to be, could never imagine 
ſuch a paradox to be real or probable. But as 
the Poet intimates by theſe lines of his Chorus 
the Gena,” 13 
ED, Opus (uviyoper, = 
Kamropey dew, 


That when Cleon was choſen General * the 
weather was very cloudy, dark and tempeſtuous, 


(e) H k xarz Twe THxm ixnnen/i; K- yxrigdopirt. 
Id. ad. v. 585. 5 | . 
* Mr. Dodwell (Cycl. Vet. p. 35) and the great Ezechiel 
Spanheim (Not. in loc.) think, that Ariftophanes here does not 
| ſheak of Cleon's firſt expedition to Pylus, aubich was Ol. 88. 4. 
but his ſecond into Thrace, Ol. 89. 3. But this is only à con- 
jecture of theirs, and may he plainly diſproved from Ariſtophanes 
himſelf. For theſe lines, in which he ſpeaks of Cleon, avere in the 
Arſi Edition of the Nipedai, as the old Scholiaft afſures us. Ex ray 
TewTwv, /ays he, Nie irs Tavre. Now the mguras Nees Were 
aged, when Iſarchus was Archon, Ol. 89. 1. that is, tauo years 
| before Cleon went into Thrace. How then could Ariſtophanes i 
OJ. 89. 1. ſpeak of an Expedition of Cleon into Thrace Ol. 89. 3 ? 


and 
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and as he humourouſly repreſents the Sun and 
Moon Eclipſed at this diſmal ſeaſon; 


H Leann bY EZeNTE ” rag qe by H. 
Tyv Ip UNNI el aro- eb cg (vie . 
Qu Pia EPorrrey b. 


So the Scholiaſt ſeems to mean no more by his 
exaca\ic than ſome remarkable ob/curatio of the 
Sun and Moon, occaſioned by Clouds and Storms. 
This I take to be the true meaning of the Scho- 
liaſt; and this interpretation of him frees us at 
once from all thoſe difficulties, which have 
given fo much trouble to many learned Men + 2% 
For as to any natural Eclipſe of the Sun or 
Moon at 7bat time, all Writers agree there was 
none. 

TursE few Authorities then may ſerve to 
. ſhew, that as to the word sn no Juſt ex- 
ception lies — Phlegon. 


VIII. 


II. A ſecond difficulty, which is artfully and 
ſpeciouſſy urged by Dr. S. (d) is this. That Phle- 
on's words expreſſly mention, or hint at nothing 
tan Eclipſe of the Sun, nothing preternatural 
er extraordinary: now had he defigned a preter- 
natural Eclipſe of tbe Su un at the time of full Moon, 


T Dodwell. de cycl. Vet. p. 32. FD | 
Samuel. Petit. Eclog. Chron. Lib. IV. cap. XII. 
Ezechiel. Spanheim. in Ariſtoph. p. 285, 286. Ed. Euſt. 
(4) * p. "5; — p, 10, 11. 


tis. 
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tis ſcarce poſſible for him not to have taken no- 
tice of it. So that Phlegon's omiſſion of ſuch a 
circumſtance, is a very ſtrong argument, that be 
dss not ſpeaking of an Eclipſe at the full Moon. 
How abjurd is it to imagine, that an accurate 
Man, curious in his accounts of what paſſed, ſhould 
barely take notice of the darkneſs of an Eclipſe, 
and yet that be ſhould not take any notice of the 
duration of the darkneſs for three hours, nor of 
its being at full Moon, nor in ſhort of any thing 
preternatural, and more than ordinarily remark- 
able? That a Man ſo conſiderable for his abilities 

and accuracy zn writing, ſhould yet be fo inaccu- 
rate, as to omit the ouly very remarkable circum- 
f Rances in ſuch events as he mentions, is highly im- 
probable in itſelf, The difficulty is ſtated here 
in the Doctor's words at full length, that it 

might not loſe any of its force by an imper- 
fect Epitome from me. And a difficulty it 
certainly is at firſt ſight, which may happen to 
ſurprize and ſtartle us exceſſively. But when 
wie recollect one circumſtance, which Dr. Sykes 
unaccountably forgot, perhaps the ſurprize and 
difficulty too may be ſomething abated. Phle- 

on did not write his Olympiads at the time when 
this Eclipſe happened, but at leaſt an hundred 
years after; for he liv'd as I have ſhewn above, 
in the Emperor Adrian's time, was himſelf a 
libertus or freedman of that Emperor, and carried 

his Chronology down to the firſt year of _ 
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piad 229 fe), which is full an hundred years 
after the death of Chriſt. Now as I apprehend, 
it is not ſo much to be wondered, that Phlegon, 
tho a wiſe Man and an accurate Chronologer, 
ſhould omit many circumſtances of an Eclipſe 
which he never jaw. He was forced to take his 
accounts of things, from Perſons who might not 
be accurate Aſtronomers, nor exact Obſervers 
of every circumſtance. And therefore it is a lit- 
tle abſurd in Dr. Syꝶes to compare, as he does (), 
the caſe of Phlegon with that of an Hiſtorian, 
who ſhould live at the very time of ſuch an 
extraordinary Eclipſe. To which I muſt add, 
that the antient Hiſtorians and Chronologers were 
ſeldom or never ſo minute and particular in ob- 
ſervations of this kind; they (g) contented them- 
| ſelves very often with a bare mention of an 
Eclipſe, without remarking the time or dura- 
tion or any article of moment concerning it. 
And this even in caſes, where ſomething extra- 
ordinary and ſtriking occurred ; as may be ſeen 
in Dio and Servius quoted above. An accu- 
rate Modern might wonder, that neither of 
theſe two Writers ſhould take the leaſt notice 
of the place of the Moon at the time of their 
Solar Eclipſe; and that one of them ſhould not 
drop a ſyllable about the duration, day, © or hour 


le) Vid. Fabric. Biblioth. Græc. L. IV. c. XIII. p. 397, 399s 


Defence p. 9, 10. 
(g) Vid. Epiſtol. Chronolog. Cl. Alphonſ. dex Vignol. adv. 
Harduin. p. 236. Ed. 1708, 

of 
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of his. Yet wonderful as this is, the fact is 
certain, that neither of them ſpeak of a natu- 
ral and proper Ecliple. And why might not 
the Author, whom Phlegon followed, be as lit- 
tle exact and particular ? However to make ſome 
amends for his ſilence about the Moon, he tells 
us that this Eclipſe + was the greateſt of any that 

bad been known before ; which ſeems to me to 
be a plain intimation, that it was not a com- 
mon and natural one. Solar Eclipſes and thoſe 
total had been known before (b), how therefore 
could this be the greateſt of any known before in 
a natural way? Dr. Sykes replies, that Phle- 
gon by peyign rü eyvwoperu pre, and Fe- 
rom by magna & excellens anter omnes, may 
mean no more than a very great and remarka- 
ble one (i). Which interpretation of Phlegon 
and Ferom is ſo remarkable, ſo excellens inter 
omnes, that I ſhall not fay one word to diſprove | 
it. But perhaps, as Dr. Sykes replies again, 
this Eclipſe might be filed the greateſt of any 


 #nown before, not as if there never vas a greater 


in no part of the World, but that a greater had 
n0t been known by any, body alive, or in Aſia mi- 


nor [ EJ. It is poſſible indeed, that it might be fo; 
- but as A 15 nothing of Ne: minor, nor 


+ A r A cfertęe. 5 

(5) Vid. Petav. Doctrin. Tempor, Lib. 8. 
(i) Def. p. 44; Dullert, p. 67. | 
% Det. p. 68. 
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Def. p. 67. 
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of any Body alive, he need not ſubmit to any 


ſuch conjectural and precarious limitations. 


ANOTHER remarkable character of Phlegon's 


Eclipſe, is the great Earthquake, which he men- 
tions as overthrow!ng a great part of the City 


Nice +. That this Earthquake accompanied the 
Eclipſe, is evident enough from the Text of 
Phlegon ; and Dr. Sykes himſelf ſeems willing to 
allow it. Now this is a circumſtance very par- 
ticular and extraordinary, not uſual in other com- 


mon Eclipſes; between which and an Earthquake 
there 1s no viſible Connection in Nature, nor 
any obſerved before in Hiſtory, This there- 
fore as it ſerves to diſtinguiſh Phlegon's Eclipſe Þ 


from all others, ſo it ſeems to be a plain indi- 
cation, that it was not exactly of the fame na- 
ture with others. But one principal uſe of it 
is to ſhew, that Phlegon's Eclipſe muſt be dif- 


| ferent from that of Kepler's in Ol. 202. 1. 
which he and Dr. Sykes would have to be the 


fame; for no H:/tory no Chronicon ever mentions 
a ſyllable of an Earthquake attending that E- 
clipſe. And for want of this circumſtance be- 


fide other reaſons, that Eclipſe of Kepler's has 


no more relation to Phlegon's, than thoſe re- 


corded in Thucydides, 
I cannot diſmiſs this Article B+ FN king 


notice of a pleaſant remark, which Dr. Sykes 


+ Deic ale e hiya; Kola Biſons vuudlacuos T% WOE T5 Noraics 
— 


makes 


25 


makes upon theſe laſt words of Phlegon, If 
you will take theſe W ords rigidly, fays he, the 
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greateſt of any known before, hen this ill 
prove 10 much, For when a thing was never 


known before, it is abſurd to call it the moſt 
remarkable, or the greateſt of any known be- 
fore *. Which is nothing but quibble and fo- _ 


phiſm. For take but Eclipſe out of its ſtrict and 
rigid ſenſe, and apply it, as it may be and is 
often applied, to any defectus of the Sun, and 


the little difficulty immediately vaniſhes. For 
any one defef7us of the Sun may be very well 
compared with another, as to ects and circum- 
flances, tho' they are not ſtrictly of the ſame 


kind, and do not proceed from the ſame cauſe. 
Some may properly be ſaid to be greater or leſs 


than others, in duration for inſtance, or dark- 
neſs and the like, tho' all do not ariſe from a 


natural conjunction of Sun and Moon. 


To this the Doctor adds an elegant piece of 
Criticiſm upon Joannes Philoponus. And there- 


fore Philoponus, 20 reaſons juſtly from this 
principle, that there never had been ſuch an E- 


clipſe, has added a negative particle to this ci- 
ration, and reads it peyirn rw O TK EWVWTMENWY 
 wporepov, defigning to intimate that ſuch an one 
| had not been known before, tho manifeſtly cor- 


rupting Phlegon +. Never ſure was Philoponus 
ſo cruelly treated, as he has been now by Dr. 
Sykes, He is 1ſt, repreſented as corrupting 
* Def. p. 66. + Ibid. „ 
3 Phe gon 
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Phlegon by inſerting words of his own, and next 
as putting nonſenſe upon him. For it ſeems to 
me to be little leſs than downright nonſenſe and 
contradiction, to ſay an Eclipſe was the greateſt 
of any not known before, i. e. to make a com- 


pariſon with what never was. But all other 


Criticks are kinder to Ph:/oponus, and pronounce | 

xx a corruption in the Copy, as it manifeſtly is. 
And perhaps Dr. Sykes himſelf would have uſed 
him better, if he had found him a real friend. 


IS. 
III. THE darkneſs at our Saviour's Paſſion 


| vas not over all the Univerſe, but was peculiar to 
Judea, and the Earthquake likewiſe was confined to 
ont or at moſt to Judea, as Origen fully 
proves, Therefore Phlegon mentioning the effects 
of an Earthquake ſeveral hundred Miles off of Ju- 
dea, plainly ſhews, that he ſpeaks of a different 
Earthquake, and a different Eclipſe from that 
darkneſs and Earthquake, that was peculiar to 
Judea (). If the premiſes here were certainly 
true, and Origen's Authority in this caſe irrefra- 
gable, then the concluſion would likewiſe be 
very juſt and undeniable. But alaſs! very little 
foundation 1s there either for the one or the other. 
1ſt. Tu ſacred Evangeliſts do not confine 
the Darkneſs or Earthquake to Feruſalem or 
Tudea. The Phraſe is «74 Taoav yy, and £0 
(=) Diſſert. p. 65. 


- 


S 
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du i, and thoſe expreſſions are often uſed * 
to ſignify the hole World, or at leaſt a much 

you part of it than the Land of Tudea ; and 


ow does it appear, that in this Food they: muſt 


neceſſarily be reſtrained ? 


Tux Learned Reland + ſpeaks very well upon 


this head. I any one is of opinion, that the Phraſe 
race yy may ſignify bere only the Land of Judea, 


as it dies Luke IV. 29. 1/hall not deny it. I con- 


Heſs, theſe words may be jo under ſtocd. But let 

| him on the other fide grant to me, that the ſame 
words may ſignify the whole World, as they 
certainly do in thoſe other Paſſages which J have 
pFroduced from the New Teſtament, Let him far- 
tber conſider, that the ſenſe of the words is rather 
o be ſtrengthened and enlarged, than to be weak» 


ned and reſtrained. And that beſides here are 


many places oppoſed to but one; and that the three 
_ Evangeliſts all make uſe of the fame expreſſion, not 


2 Luke XXI. 35 Rom. IX. 17. X. 18. Apocal. V.6. XIII. z. 
35 po 


Haan TH) 755 hic ita ſumendum arbitror, ut apud Lucam II. 1. 


a cd 7 oi de Orbe Romano, aut certè de potiſſima ejus 


parte. Grot. in Matt. XXVII. 45. Vid. Wolfi Curæ Critic. 


1 & Philolog. Tom. I. p. 407. 


+ Si quis exiſtimet, uti Luc. IV. 25, T7z7% 1 n no tat ſolum 


terram Iſraeliticam, ita hic quoque notare poſſe, me non habebit 


repugnantem. Fateor ita po accipi; verum & ipſe mihi viciſſim 
largiatur, eadem verba 5e univerſum terrarum Orbem ſigniſi- 
care, uti in aliis iftis locis ex novo Teſtamento a me productis 
vere ſignificant, Conſideret etiam vim vocum frmandam potius 


& augendam, quam /abefatandam & minuendam eſſe: praterea 


uni loco Luc. IV. 25. opponi mute alia: & non {ine emphaſi 
tres Evangeliſtas codem loquendi modo uſos, & maoar vel dh 
adjecifle, qui alias eadem narrantes non ita iiſdem verbis rem ex- 


primere ſolent. Rel. Palzſtin. Illuſt. Tom, I. cap. V. P. 30. 
1 | 2 + | | with 
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zwithout a particular Emphaſis, adding ware and 
dn, who at other times do not uſe to expreſs the 
fame thing in the ſame words. Thus far that ex- 
cellent Writer, whoſe Judgment is of no ſmall 
weight among the beſt Criticks and Divines. 
22. As to Origen, he does indeed in his Latin 
work, which has been quoted above, confine 
both Eclipſe and Earthquake to the Land of 
Fudea, But how does. he fully prove it, as 
Dr. Sykes would perſuade us? Only by a pri- 
vate conjecture of his own, introduced by a mo- 
deſt Arbitror (n); but not one tittle of pofirive = 
Evidence does he bring to confirm it. All his 
proof 1 is of the negative kind, founded on a p- 
poſed ſilence of Pagan Writers, as to ſuch an 
Naser darkneſs and Earthquake. But if Ori- 
gen had not collected accounts from all parts of 
the World, of an Earthquake and Eclipſe at the 
time of our Saviour's Paſſion, does that prove 
fully or at all, that there were zo accounts of 
| ſuch events in azy part of the World at that 
time beſides Fudea ? Is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 
that Origen at that time knew all that had been 
written about them? That he had ſeen all the 
Memoirs of what had paſſed in India, Ethiopia, 
Scythia, or in any other part of the World ? 
Or is it impoſſible, that Origen might ſay this, 


becauſe he could not eaſily apply ſuch accounts 


% Arbitror ergo; ſicut cætera ſigna quæ facta ſunt in Paſſions 
ipſius, in Hieruſalem tantummodo facta ſunt; fic & tenebræ tan- 


tummodo ſuper omnem terram Judæam furit factæ 8 ad ho- 
ram nonam. Trat. 35. in Matt. | | 


to 
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to his own time of the Paſſion? Thallus, and 
Phlegon, and many others might be known to 
take notice of an extraordinary Earthquake and 
Eclipſe ; and yet Origen might imagine that they 
gave no accounts of ſuch things as done af that 
Time, i. e. at the Paſſion, as fixed by him. Surely 
ſuch a bare conjecture of Origen's, ſo ſlightly 
ſupported, can never amount to a full proof, 
that the darkneſs and Earthquake af the Paſſion 
were peculiar to Jadea. But ſo it happens, when 
Men have any darling Hypotheſis. Every thing, 
that ſeems in the leaſt to favour it, is a f 
proof; but all againſt it is good for nothing. 
7 would aſk the learned Dr. Sykes, why Afri- 
canus does not afford us as full prog, that the 
darkneſs and Earthquake were extended beyond 
= Fugea, as Origen does of the contrary? Afri 
canus declares expreſſly, that there was a moſt 
dreadful darkneſs ual , T8 xoops all over the 
World; that the Rocks were rent by an Earth- 
| quake, and many places in Judea, and in the other 
parts of the Earth were thrown down (0). Why © 
is not this as convincing as Orzgen's arbitror on 
the other fide ? Africanus was as antient as Ori- 
gen, as knowing in Hiſtory as Origen, and as far 
. as can find, as honeſt and careful. Why then 
1s a bare conjecture of the one better proof than 
a F afſertion of the other, in a matter 


O Kalb de 19 wc Care. 271% eee gerd — * * 
Era, deenywile, r π Th; Ie, xa Thy vo 20s xcæ- 
71755 . Afric. Ap. Syncell. 3 | 

2 cf 
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of fact? But to deſtroy effectually this proof 
of Or:gen, full as it appears to Dr. Sykes, I muſt 
once more appeal to the genuine Origen, who 
in his Greek Work againſt Celfus, as I have ob- 
ſerved above, makes no ſcruple to acknow- 
ledge Phlegon as a witneſs both of the Eclzp/e 
and great Earthquake at the Paſſion of Chriſt{p). 
T now leave the Reader to judge, which Origen 
is of moſt Authority, He who appears only 
in a barbarous Latin Tranſlation, which few _ 
value ſo much as Dr. Sykes, or he who is ſtill 
extant in his original Greek, He who at one 
time offers a private opinion, or he who after 
more experience and conſideration, thinks fit 
+ to retract it. He who propoſes a conjecture, 
XL when he was younger and leſs knowing, or 
be who corrects it, when he was older and 
: To which let me add, that the Antrents 
nin general extended the darkneſs and Earth- 
quake of the Paſſion beyond Judea. It is a 
mundi caſus with Tertullian (9), with Arnobius (1), 
uni verſa mundi ſunt elementa turbata, with the 
Author of the Recogniziones Clementis probably 
older than both, omnis ei (Chriſto) compaſſus e/t 


4 ) Tleg ng ia TiGreig Kala. x — Ke; Tee 
AANN EEIEMNN Tx; yn5 PIER. x, . Lib. II. p. 80. | 

% Apologet. c 21. Eum Mundi caſum relatum in archivis 

(or arcanis)veſtris habetis. | e 5 
Cum Mundi caſum vocat, ſatis cavit, ne Judææ peculiaris 
erederetur. Grot. in Matt. XXVII. 45, 5 

) Amob. Adv. Gent, L. 1. p. 32. 3 
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mundus, omnis mundus commotus (s), Now theſe 
Writers concurring with Africanus and the Greek 
Or igen are, I think, conſiderable Evidence a- 

gainſt any Modern, who ſhall pleaſe to aſſert 
without any Authority in Antiquity, that the 
darkneſs and Earthquake were both freuiar to. 
_ ns | 


IV. Tue laſt en that lies in our way, 
is this, That Phlegon not only calls his Eclipſe, 


e Bk pſe of the Sun, but he adds likewiſe, that 


zhe Stars appeared in Heaven. Now had he in- 
tended any darkneſs, but what aroſe from a true 
and proper Eclipſe, he could not have added this 
circumſtance, becauſe whatever obſtructed the rays 
of the Sun, would much more obſtrutt the light of 
the Stars (t . Very true, if the rays of the Sun 
had been obſtrufied by Clouds. But how does 
Dr. S. know, that the Sun was ob/trudted in this 
manner? Mere ſuppoſitions, Which have no 
other ground but fancy and private conjecture, 
are worth nothing, at leaſt they can prove no- 
thing. It is much more probable, that this 
darkneſs was the fame in Eyect with that of an 
Eclipſe, tho' exceeding it in Degree. As it was 
preternatural in itſelf, fo it was likely to be very 
far removed from an ordinary _ of darkneſs, 


(s) Libr 4 KLE -©- 
( Diſſertat. p. 67, 68. ; 
* „ +. 
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ſuch as thick Clouds, Fogs &c. This is the 

opinion of Grotius (%), and as I conceive one of 

equal weight and influence with that other of 
Dr. Sykes. So that for any thing, which Dr. S. 
can ſhew to the contrary, Stars might appear in 
the Heavens in the darkneſs at the Paſſion, as 
well as in a proper: Suge: 


6—— — — 


CONCLUSION. 


THESE are all the difficulties and objections, 


which, as far as I can find, are ſtarted by the 


Learned Dr. Sykes againſt our reading of Phle- 
gon. And theſe being anſwered fully and care- 
fully, and the Text of Phlegon ſufficiently vin- 
dicated and eſtabliſhed, as I hope, in the Pages 
preceding has been done in good meaſure, the 
conſequence 1s, that all the ſuſpicions of Kepler, 
together with his Solar Eclipſe, muſt of courſe 
be given up as foreign and of no conſequence. 
For what is an Eclipſe in Ol. 202. 1. to that 
of Phlegon in the fourth year of the ſame 
Olynifuad? 
LE T the calculations of the former Eclipſe 
be made never ſo exact, let them ſhew to an 
inſtant at what time it began, how long it 
I' ſted, and where its Central Shadow paſſed, 
yet fill, ſo long as the preſent Reading of Phie- 


Cu ) Non interpoſita tank: ut quæ tum plena eſſet, neque 5 
eb Ad, ſed modo pores bominions iguoto. Grot. ubi ſup, 


gon 
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gon ſtands, it cannot be the ſame with Phlegor's, 
becauſe it happened 4 years before it, and 4 
years in this caſe are as good as forty. No one 
I ſuppoſe will venture to aſſert, or endeavour 
to prove it impoſſible 2 priori, that Phlegon 
| ſhould take any notice in his Chronicles of that 
extraordinary darkneſs, which happened at the 
Paſſion. If fo, then the fact itſelf, vig. that 
Phlegon did actually take notice of it, if affirm- 
ed, muſt be proved from Phlegon himſelf, if 
denied, diſproved from the ſame Author. This 
| ſeems to me to be the ſureſt, and moſt proper, 

and the moſt compendious way of deciding the 
Controverſy ; and for this reaſon, I have here 
confined myſelf to a ſtrict Examination of Phle- 
gon's words, The iſſue of which is, that Phle- 
gon, in my opinion, does manifeſtly appear to 
have fixed his Eclipſe in Olympiad ccit. 4. and 
the direct conſequence of this is, that as by 
Dr. Sykes's confeſſion no natural Echpſe of the 
Sun did happen that year, Phlegon's Eclipſe muſt 
be judged by all, who place the Paſſion of Chriſt 
in that year, to relate to the darkneſs at the Paſ- 
ſion. This, I fay, muſt be the conſequence, 
while the Reading of Phlegon is ſuch as I have 
here repreſented it. If it can fairly be ſhewn 
to be otherwiſe by better Evidence, I ſhall make 
no ſcruple to admit it, and ſhall agree with 
Dr. Sykes in dropping this Te/tzmony. 


POST 
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. FFRERTULLIAN ſpeaking to the Ro- 
mans concerning our Saviour's Paſſion, 
has the following Paſſage. Eodem momento dies 
media (vulg. medium) Orbem ſignante Sole ſub- 
dufta eff. Deliquium utique putaverunt, qui id 
 guogue ſuper Chriſto pradicatum non ſcierunt: ra- 
tione non deprebensd, negaverunt : & tamen eum 
mundi caſum relatum in arcants veſtris habetis. At 
the ſame inſtant (that our Saviour expired upon 
the Croſs) the mid-day Light was withdrawn, the 
Sun ſealing up bis Orb. They truly, who did not 
know, that this event too was propheſied of Chriſt 
roof this darkneſs for a (natural) Eclipſe; andvben 
they could not account for it (philoſophically), 
they then denied the fact itſelf. And yet you have 
this fact related in your (publick) Records X. 
A noble Appeal this to the Roman Prœſides l 
But there is one Sentence in it, which appears 
to Dr. Sykes, as it ſtands at preſent, very dif- 
ficult and bardly intelligible r. The difficulty 
with him is, how the ſame perſons that at finſ 
thought it à natural Eclipſe, ſhould afterwards, 
oben they were told it was a preternatural Eclipſe, 
deny that there was any Eclipſe at all, either natu- 
ral or preternatural. For which reaſon, to make 


Tertullian. Apolog. cap. Xxt. See Haverc. in loc. 
+ Def. p. 43. Diſſertat. p. 36, 37. | 


| all 
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all caſh and good ſenſe, the Doctor would anſert a 
negative particle init, and explains the whole in 
this manner. 7, heſs, ſays he, who knew nothing 


of a Prophecy, that God def, nell to cauſe the Sun 


At that time to be Eclipſed, did (not) imagine, 


lat that extraordinary darkneſs proceeded from an 
_ Eclipſe, whereas in reality it did proceed from an 


Eclipſe : They not conſidering nor imagining the 
reaſon of ſuch a preternatural darkneſs denied that 


385 there could be an Eclipſe, contrary to known fact, 


and to what their own accounts bear witneſs to *. 
By which Interpretation and Criticiſm, the 

Doctor, as I apprehend, has quite deſtroyed the 
whole Thought and Senſe of Tertullian, and 
made it ten times more obſcure and perplexed 
than it was before. The Learned Father never 

intended to fay, that theſe Adverſaries did ot 
imagine the darkneſs at the Paſſion to have been 
an Eclipſe, but juſt the contrary, that at firſt 
they did imagine it to be ſo, And that this 
is the true meaning of Tertullian, is evident 
from that very Paſſage of Origen, which Dr. 
Sykes had produced before, and made ſo much 
. noiſe with. For there we find the Pagans firſt 
aſſerting, that at the time of Chriſt's Paſjion there 

was nothing but a common and natural Eclipſe of 
the Sun +, But when . had confuted 


Dow Def: p. 43, 44. 
J Dicunt, quia ſieut ſolet eri! in Solis deſeAione, li facta eſt 
tunc Defectio. Orig. ub. ſup. | | 
aa Pp. 323. * 


t his 
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this pretence, then they proceed to queſtion the 
fact itſelf “; juſt like the Men in Tertullian, 
who at firſt called the darkneſs at the Paſſion 
aà common Eclipſe, Deliguium utique putave- 
runt; but when they found, this darkneſs could 
not be a common Eclipſe, and was not to be 
accounted for upon principles of Philoſophy, 
then rather than admit it to be preternatural 
and miraculous, they deny the fact itſelf, ra- 
tione non deprehensd, negaverunt. Where is the 
difficulty in all this? And how could the 
Doctor perceive any, unleſs he was diſpoſed for 
a nodum in ſcirpo? To me the words and ſenſe 
are ſo clear, as to need no Comment, and ex- 
_ clude all miſtake. The particle non indeed 
would make Tertullian very unintelligible, and 
the Doctor's Paraphraſe is beyond my compre- 
henfion. The Pagans, ſays the Doctor, did not 
imagine the darkneſs to be an Eclipſe. What did 
they imagine it to be then? To be preternatural, 
or nothing ? If the firſt, why did they deny the 
fact at all? If the latter, why did they not deny 
it in the firſt inſtance, without demurring upon 
it awhile, till the atio of it could not be found? 
Again. In reality, ſays the Doctor, It did pro- 
ceed from an Ficlipſe, What a natural Eclipſe ? 
That's what no Chriſtian Father would affirm. 
Or was it no natural Eclipſe, but an extraordi- 
nary darkneſs? Then the Doctor's ſentence in 
effect is this, that the darkneſs at the Paſſion 


See above p. 325, 326. LY | 
. 3 . o. 
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proceeded f from an extraordinary darkneſs, which, 


I think, is no very good ſenſe ; it being a little 


difficult to me to conceive, how a darkneſs can 
be ſaid to proceed from a darkneſs. Once more. 

Wey not conſidering nor imagining the reaſon of 
ich a preternatural darkneſs, denied that there 
could be an Eclipſe, contrary to known fact, and 
to what their own accounts bear witneſs to. Here 
we have Jargon and Ambiguities again. For 
| what is the meaning of Eclipſe ? The Doctor, 
who appears ſuch an Enemy to an improper 
uſe of that word, ſhould mean a natural Echp/e. 


And then, where is the wonder, in the Pagans 


| denial of a natural Eclipſe, if the darkneſs was 
really preternatural ? But if his Eclipſe means no 
more than an extraordinary darkneſs, why does 
he uſe that word to explain 7. ertullian, which 
is not in Tertullian himſelf, and ſerves only to 
obſcure his ſenſe ? This is to ſhew, how widely 
Dr. Sykes has miſtaken the true ſenſe of Tertul- 
han, and how far his Paraphraſe is from clear- 
ing it. The Father's Text is plain and pure 


enough already, and wants no new inſertions 
of negative particles; and that interpretation of 


it, which J have given above, has been admit- 
ted without any difficulty by Yoſeph Scaliger *, 
and the late very Learned Editor of the Apolegy, 
5 igebertus Havercamp . 


cal. Animad. in Euſeb. p. 171. 
F Not. in loc, 


T can- 
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1 cannot conclude this head, without doing 
a piece of Juſtice to two great Men, Grotius 


and Huetius, upon whom Dr. Sykes on occation 3 


of this Paſſage of Tertullian has thrown ſome 
very rude and injurious Aſperſions. "Theſe ex- 
_ cellent Writers in their quotations of Tertullian 


had omitted the words, ratione non deprehensd 1 


negaverunt. Upon which Dr. Sykes breaks out 
into this ſevere cenſure of them. Such careleſs 


citations of Authors can bardly be reconciled to | 


Truth and Faithfulneſs; and ſhew how little truſt 
is to be placed in quotations from any Writer, 
whilſt they are not the ſubject of any controverſy ; 
or elſe it ſhews, that theſe great Men ſaw the dif- 
ficulty, and omitted what they did, becauſe they 
could not well tell how to account for t . Be- 
hold the ſagacity of the Doctor in ſmelling and 
diſcovering a Plot! Moderns and Antients are, 
it ſeems, all alike in making wrong Citations ; all 
are to be ſuſpected of carrying on ſome ſiniſter 


ends and deſigns by them, except one Faithfull 


Admirer of Truth and Sinterity. But pray, what 
arfficulty did 7cheje great Men ſee, that could 
deter them from citing 7. ertullian faithfully ? 
Were they afraid, think you, of publiſhing an 

idle objection of the Pagans? Why ſhould they 
be more afraid, than Tertullian himſelf ? And 
why ſhould they be diſcouraged from publiſh- 
ing ſuch an objection as this, when they had 
publiſhed twenty. others much more conlider- 


Def. p. 47. | 5 
I able ? 


Sw i. aid at i a ES. Wu AS. 
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able? Good Doctor, be not quite fo jealous 


and ſuſpicious; honeſty and ſincerity are not yet 
confined to one ſingle Perſon. As to theſe two 
Writers, I believe, I can give a very good ac- 

count of their Omiſſions in citing Tertullian. 
You muſt know, the words ratione non depre- 


5 henſd negaverunt, were firſt publiſhed from a 
| MS. of Fuld by Rigaltius in 1635 * ; in all the 
Editions before this they were wanting; and 


even that of Pamelius, in the ſame year, tho' it 


: pretends to follow cloſely Rigaltius's Text, has 


left them out. Is it not therefore very poſſible 
and probable too, that Grotius and Huetius might 
make their extracts from ſome Edition of Ter- 
tulkan, which had not theſe words? For my 
own part, I had rather' ſuppoſe this to be the 


caſe; and whether ſuch a ſuppoſition may be 
_ juſtly admitted, I leave to the arbitration of 
"better Judges. + N 


„KReatione non depreh.] Utiliter im neceſſaris his augeri de- 
bebat Tertull. ut fecit Rig. ex præclaro Cod. Fuld. Legebatur 


antea, non ſcierunt. Et tamen &c, Haverc. in loc. 
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| PHLEGON 


Re-Examined : 
ANS w. E R 


Dr. SYKEs's 88808 DEFENCE of his 
DISSERTATION 


: Concerning P it L E Cc 0 N. 
Fo which i is added, ge” 


POSTSCRIPT 


Concerning the CuroxIcon PASCKALE. | 


By 70H CHAPMAM, D.D. 
Printed firſt in M. DCC. xxx V. 


1 The THI RD EDITION. 5 


» 


| Quanquam Chronologicis quibuſdam difficultatibus permoti, qui- 

dam Viri Doctiſſimi de alia Eclipſi loqui Phlegontem exiſti- 
mant. Non tamen uſque adeo exploratæ mihi viden- 
tur illorum rationes, ut non malim veteribus aſſentiri. F abric. 

= Biblioth. Græc. Lib. IV. TG is | 


"T7: 0 N DO N 
: Printed for 8. BI R T, at the Bible and Bal. 
| in Ave-Mary-Lane. M.pcc,xL111, 


(on). 


PHIL E OO 
| Re-Examined Ke. 


| \H E late ſecond Defence &c. of Dr. Sykes, 
in which I among others am particularly 
concerned, is drawn up in ſo mild and cour- 
teous a itile, that no Adverſary, I'm perſuaded, 
has reaſon to be diſpleaſed with it; and for my- 
ſelf, I aſſure him, he has my beſt and publick 
| acknowled ments. For beſides the great Civi- 
lities and Compliments, which the Doctor has 
occaſionally beſtowed in expreſs terms, his whole 
Defence is ſo moderate and obſequious, ſo full 
of tacit Conceſſions and Compliances, that it 
ives us, as I apprehend, much more of the 
7 rm than of the ſubſtance of an Adverſary. I 
muſt therefore beg the Reader's attention and 
_ patience, whilſt I briefly lay before him, how _ 
things ſtand at preſent between us, how fur we 
are advanced and agreed in the principal Points, 
and what thoſe Articles are, which are now the 
Subject of Diſpute, and remain to be conſidered. 
IT is with pleaſure I obſerve from this Do- 
fence, that what I lately offer'd to the Doctor's 
conſideration, has been ſo far regarded and ap- 
prov d by him, that ſome things of the greateſt 
moment, which were ſtrongly and largely in- 
ſiſted on in his Diſſertation, are now quietly 
8 A* 1 5 _ 
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C37 
dropt and laid aſide; and others are ſo ſlightly | 
and coldly defended, that they ſeem to be re- 
tained more for ſhew and "appearance, "than for 
any real weight apprehended to be in them. 
Thus, we ſee, the Critical Exceptions of Kepler 
againſt the Text of Euſebius, which before were 


ſo pompouſly introduced, are now fairly left 


to ſhift for themſelves without one word to ſup- 
port them ; and all the difficulty not urged a- 


gainſt this Writer, is only hat which is quite 


foreign to the Point, and appear d as ſuch in 


the Diſſertation itſelf (a), vis. the inaccurate 
Application which Euſebius ſometimes makes of 
the Authors he quotes. So again. The Argu- 


ment from Ferom as fixing the Paſſage of Phle- 7 
gon to the 3d year of Ol. 202, upon which fo 
much ſtreſs was laid in the D Hertation (0), 18 


no contentedly ſuppreſs'd and Sos up. And 


even thoſe, which were drawn from Africanus, 
and Origen, and Philoponus are now ſo much 


chang d and ſoftned in the Defence, as to loſe all 


that Force and Influence, which before was 
aſcribed to them, and dwindle at laſt into no- 
thing. The Diſertation (e) was poſitive, that 
3 fixes by Vi conſequence Phlegon's 
Eclipſe to Ol.2or. 4. - Was evident, and miuft 


| have been in that 1 and no other. But now 


the Defence | is mare modeſt, and pretends to 


nothing more than a probable CompeBure, which 


to 224 the moſt of it proves no more on his 


tide, than mine does on the other. 80 again as 
1 (a) Diſſert. p * 05 Diſſert. p. 409. 5 2. (9 Diſſert. p. 17. 18. 


to 


LL Ton 
to. Origen, I had ſhewn (d) in anſwer to the 
Diſertation, that the Latin Tractatus of Ori- 
gen even according to the Doctor's interpreta- 
tion, did not prove one tittle againſt the reſli- 
mony or reading of Phlegon ; and had farther 
inſiſted, that ſuppoſing it to prove ever fo 
much in itſelf, yet it was plainly contradicted 
and overthrown by another paſſage of the 
fame Origen, which was certainly genuine, 
ſtill extant in the original Greet, and of much 
ſuperior Authority, Now in reply to all this, 
the Defence ſays nothing to the pertinency of 
the Latin Origen, but contents itſelf (e) with diſ- 


5 puting ſome things in my Interpretation of him, 


which would fignify but little, tho' allowed to 
be wrong; and as to the Greek Origen, firſt he 
ſays (f), he has nothing to add to what he has ſaid 
already, and then tenderly aſks a few Queſtions, 
which I had anticipated and conſidered before. 
The next Writer to Origen is Philoponus. He 
was urged in the Diſſertation (g) as fixing ex- 
preſſly Phlegor's Eclipſe to the ſecond year of Ol. 
202, without the leaſt notice of any different 
reading in that Author. This it was which 
appear d very ſurprizing to me then, and con- 
tinues to be ſo ſtill, and of which I can give 
no account in a Writer of common care and 
ingenuity, viz. the total omiſſion of a diffe- 
rent reading in Phzloponus, ſo glaring and pal- 
pable, ſo material and pertinent. Now in 
(a) PBlegon examined &c. p. 48, 49. ſeq. (e) See Def. p. 41, 
'— 47. ( Ibid. p. 48,49. (e) Diſſert. p. 54, 55. | 
5 , 
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| anſwer to the Objection from that 


„ Difer. p. 7. { 7) Diller, p. 70 


(374) c 


Triter, 1 
ſhew'd (S) that Philoponus in the very next page 


fixes the fame Eclipſe twice in Ol. 202. J. and 
forms a Chronological Calculation upon it from 
_ Phlegon himſelf, proving very plainly, that the 


4th year was the true year of his Eclipſe. Now 


what ſays the Defence? Why it allows (i) the 


Chronological Calculation, and the different Read- 


ing in PhzJoponus, but neither accounts for the 
Omiſſion of it in the Diſſertation, nor can it 
part with the old favourite drip, tho' the 
_ reaſons alledged againſt it remain unanſwered. 
As to the parallel, which is drawn between 
Phileponus and the Hiſtoria Miſcella, that ſhall 


be particularly conſidered in another place, 
Bor farther. The fame Abatements and 


Compliances are viſible in the Defence as to 
other Articles. The Diſſertation aſſerted round- 
Iy (4), that Phlegon by his ExN iD could not mem 
any thing elſe beſides a true natural Eclipſc, and 
afſks with the 8 confidence, whether any 


Darkneſs extraordinary an Eclipſe 


Writers call a 


of the Sun. But the Defence ſeeing the jadgment 
of Modern Criticks, and the Language of the 


Antients againſt it, inſiſts no longer on the ſtrict 


Aſtronomical Senſe of the Word, but only dif- 


tes an Authority or two, which I had pro- 


duc'd, without hurting and invalidating the 


main Argument, So again. The Diſſertation 0 
aſſured us, that Origen had fully proved the Dark- 

(+) Phlegen examined &c. p. 54, 55. _ Ti ) Sec. Def. p. zo, 
nieſs 


( 375 195 
wel and Earthquake at the Paſſion to have been 


confined to Fudea. But when I proved (n) on 


the contrary, that the Latin Origen offer'd only 


a conjecture, and that the Greek Origen expreſſſy 
contradicted it, the Defence (n) as before very 
_ candidly gives up the latter, and brings nothing 
to diſprove what I ſaid of the former, beſides 
little Exceptions of no conſequence : and autho- 


_ Tity, as will be ſhewn hereafter. 


HIITHERTO we have feen, how widely the 


late Defence does evidently differ from the Di/- 
| fertation;; how far it recedes from the other's 

Foundations and Arguments, and how ch 
_ weaker and milder an Adverſary this laſt appears 


againſt Phlegon, than the former, To w hich 


: muſt be added, that as to thoſe Greek and Latin 
Authorities, which were never mentioned by 
the Diſſertation, and have fince been urged in 


favour of Phlegon, even theſe whether original 


| Teftimonies or only Tranſcripts from Euſebius, 
are allowed by the Defence to confirm unani- 
mouſly the reading of Euſcbius, which at leaſt 

is one uſe and advantage of them very far from 


being ſmall and inconſiderable. 


Now from all theſe Conceſſions hat toge- 


ther it will eaſily appear, that the Doctor has in 
effe& yielded up the main Points, and given to 
| hisAdverſaries on one fide a ſtrength andevidence, 
much ſuperior to his own on the other. For 
the merits of the whole Controverſy depend- 


n Phlegon examined &c. P 76, 78. | 
l Secs De, p. 7. | 1 
A4 ing 


Oe T2 - Wood et „ r 
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Ing entirely upon the reading of Phlegon, our 


reading viz. Ol. 202. 4. is allowed to be con- 
firmed by ſeveral expreſs and indiſputable Te- 
ſtimonies, but the Doctor's viz. Ol. 201. 4. 


or Ol. 202. 1. has not one direct Authority to 
ſupport it. 


He tells us indeed, that ſome of 
our Teſtimonies are only Tranſcripts from Eu- 


fſebius ; but ſuppoſing for the preſent that they 


are ſo, yet ſtill as they all agree in one nume- 


ral, they muſt fix the reading of Euſebius be- 


vyond diſpute, and that Authority alone is of 


much greater weight, than any the Doctor can 
produce on the contrary. So that the advantage 
in point of Teſtimony is evidently ſtill on our 


"fide; and if the Queſtion muſt be determined, 
as it certainly ought, by the greater Evidence, 
it muſt, I think, be determined in our favour, 
were we even to enter no farther into the Sub- 
ject of the Defence. 


For as to thoſe Exceptions 
which the Doctor has made againſt my Perfor- 


mance, they are moſt of them Niceties, that 


do not much affect the main Point; and allow- 


ing them to be juſt, they can only prove ſome 


little miſtakes in me, without helping or ſup- 
porting his own Hypotheſis. However, even 


1 theſe I ſhall venture to examine diſtinctly; and 
now the Reader is appriſed where the Merits of 


the Cauſe lie, and how far we are advanced in 


it, I proceed to conſider them in their Order. 


, 


r 
Dx. Sykes begins his Remarks upon me with 
obſerving, that notwithſtanding it ſeem'd evi- 
dient to me, that Suidas had ſeen the Chronolo- 
gical Works of Phlegon entire, there is no poſi- 
five Evidence that Suidas ever ſaw them at all, 
nor, fays he, will the Words cited in the Mar- 
gin, nor Suidas's Silence about Phlegon's Book 
being hoſt, prove that ever he had ſeen them (o). 
This indeed is what I could not expect to come 
from one, who, I believe, would be thought 
no Stranger to Suidas and his Way of writin 


For to any one that is converſant with that 


Author, it muſt be clear and certain, I think, 
that he had ſeen Phlegon, and read him too; 
and this, I imagined, was ſo very evident, that 

I did not think it neceſſary to dwell longer upon 
it. But fince Dr. $. is pleaſed to diſpute it, 
the Reader, I hope, will excuſe me, if I en- 
large a little in the Proof of it. Phlegon, ſays 
Suidas, wrote a Book entituled, Olympiads, in 
fixteen Books. "Emypanhev Okupricadns ew PNA 
1g. Which Work of his (in ſhort) is an univer- 
al Chronicle of Things from the firſt to the 


229th Olympiad. Egi ds pexps rig c Onup- 


dd. r TpayOeu il In theſe Words, 
you ſee, Suidas not only informs us, that Phle- 
gon had publiſh'd ſuch a Work, but tells us 
likewiſe the Subject, Nature, and Extent of it, 
and in what Olympzad it ends, uſing at the ſame 
© (e) Second Def. p. 6,7 e 


3: {398.7 . 
time the preſent Tenſe in his Account of it, as 
of a Thing then in being and known to himſelf ; 


to give an Account of Uſber and his Works; and 


ſpeaking of his Annals ſhould ſay in the preſent 


Tenſe, that they contain a compendious Hiſtory 
of all Nations, from the Beginning of the World 


_ to the Year of 'Chriſt 73; or ſuppoſe another 


Writer ſpeaking of the Wotks of Joſeph Sca- 


tiger, ſhould mention among the reſt his Oxup- 
rad avaipeÞy, and ſhould fay, they contain 
a ſhort Account of hiſtorical Facts from the 


1 to the End of the 249th Olympiad, would 
not any one in future Ages, that ſhould meet 


with 'theſe Writers, preſume that the one had 


ſeen Uſter's Annals, and the other Scalzger's Q= 
iympiude, and that both of them ſpoke in this 
Manner from their own Knowledge of thoſe 


Books? Undoubtedly they would, and muſt 


take it for granted, unleſs foftive Evidence 


ſhould. appear. to the contrary. And the ſame 
muſt here be preſum'd concerning Suidas; and 


that not only for the reaſons mentioned above, 
but for others alſo peculiar to that Writer. It 


is frequently his way, when he has told us the 


Works of an Author, to let us know in ſhort 


the nature and ſubject of them, introducing 
his account with the words here uſed #5 di. 
And this is one of the * Intimations he 


ever | 


by which we can in Reaſon, I think, preſume 
nothing leſs, than that Phles ons Olympiads were 
extant in his I. ime, and — he had een them 

himſelf. For ſuppoſe a Writer at this Time was 


5 


8 ; 
(359) 

ever gives (as far as I can diſcern) of any Book's 
being extant in his time. Thus ſpeaking t 
Philiſtratus the elder, and his Works, he men 
tions his Book entitled Tuprarmo,, and then 
adds to explain it, EXTI AE wept Tov &v ON, l 
_ #nfexepuevay (a). So again, ſpeaking of Philiſtus 
the Hiftorian, he wrote, fays he, Eownund, EETI 
AE r apo EA aurors | per d - 
pg (S). Again, in Pherecydes the Athenian, 
*Eypattev AUroybovas, He wrote a Bork entituled 
Auroyboves, EETI AE wepi r Arlen; apy mone- 
with ev GEN, De (c.). Once more; in his ac= 
count of Dzodorus Siculus, He wrote, fays he, 
a BieAwobmy. ELTI AE ige, Phi, Te wh 
| Touian © PiExiois p*,, Theſe are a few inftances 
out of many more + that might be produc'd, 
ſhewing fully the true meaning and force of 


: this paſſage about Phlegon; which at leaft muſt 


be underftood to fignify, that Smidas had ſeen 
 Phlegon ; otherwiſe it will be difficult to prove, 
that Suidas had ſeen the Works of any Writer 
that he treats of. For he never is ſo nice and 
particular, as to ſay, rheſe Books are extant, and 
| thoſe are not, theſe 1 have read, and thoſe I haue 
nut read}; neither is it more thanonce (as IJ remem- 
ber) that he has any thing like it; and that is in 
is account of Lycurgus the Orator, where he tells 
us how many genuine Orations of that Author 


(a) Suid, v. Oe 5 wart. (8) Id. v. o. 
le) Id. v. oννοονι Adm. (4% Id. v. Ash · 5 Emer. 


I Vid. Suid. v. Avſminy;. Orrounr®-. Tag Kanal 
Lane Haniaois. Thriowle@-. Lg. ExPgar. ErnoixogO-. Ti- 


1.380) 
were preſerv' d in his time. In all other places 
he only gives a Catalogue of thoſe Writings he 
knew of, interſperſing here and there, as 1 
ſaid before, brief explications of the deſign and 
- ſubje& of ſome pieces. And with this general 
Evidence the beſt modern Criticks are ſatisfied, 
and readily ſuppoſe that either he had /een the 
Books he mentions, or at leaſt that they were 
_ extant in his time, where nothing very glaring 
and poſitive appears to the contrary. Beſides, 
to remove at once all doubt concerning Ph/e- 
gon, Suidas himſelf has quoted that Writer's 
Authority in a point of Hiſtory, For ſpeaking 
of Wales, he acquaints us that according to 
Phlegon, that Philoſopher was even ſamcus ſo 
early as the 774 Olympiad, whereas others had 
placed his Birth fo low as the 3 5th (c: This 
ſure is poſiti ve Evidence, and taken with the 
other will I hope put an End to the Doctor's 
Scruples on that head. V 
NI T HER can I quit my claim to Photius, 
or deſpair of ſucceeding with his Authority, 
notwithſtanding the difficulties now ſtarted a- 
gainſt him. For tis eaſy to prove from his way 


| * Ao N autre dow of EQZOMENOT i &c. Suid. V.. 
Avxvelos. 1 1 ogk 5 | 
le) Teſords wed Kooioe, im) Th; Ax Oj]] D.. xala E- 
TONTA vv S- „n in Thc 25 Sui. v. Gang. 

* The numeral & ſeems to me to be either a corrupt reading for 
ot, or elſe Phlegon might oe ſpratitg perhaps of the old Lyric Poet 
Thales, auho fouriſh'd long before Thales the Philoſopher, and 
Suidas might miſunder/iand bim as ſpeaking of the latter. 


| 


— 


( 381 ) 


of writing likewiſe, that Phlegon's Olympiads 
were all' extant in his time, and fafe in his 
hands, tho' he had read no more than five 
Books. ' It is uſual with him, if any Book was 
either abſolutely loſt or never ſeen by him, to 
let his Reader know it in expreſs terms; and 

where he gives us no notice of this kind, and 
yet tells us the Writings of any Author, we are 
always to preſume that thoſe Writings were then 
extant, and had fallen within his knowledge. 
Thus ſpeaking of Theopompus's Hiſtorical Books, 
he ſays, there were only fifty-three of them pre- 
ferv'd, and that he had never ſeen- the ſixth; 
froenth, ninth, twentieth, and thirtieth (). 80 
again, ſpeaking of Memnon's Bi&\wov ig pub, I 
have read, ſays he, in it from the ninth to the 
oxteenth Book, but as to the eight firſt Books and 
thoſe that follow the ſixteenth, 7 cannot ſay, that 
T ever jaw them (g). The ſame exactnels does he 
_ obſerve as to other Writers, which for brevity's 
fake I here omit, and only refer to ſome. few of 
them in the margin . Now as to Phlegon's 
Ohmpiads, the wort Critic never mentions a a 


{ J ) Ars ſ⸗ 4 Ororbare Allo. rogue. | Nlovizoſle 0 nat 
7 6 etc 06 LQZOMENOI GUTSY 0 (5 0giXey Nſos. diam, 38 
9 Twy TENG) res paar rule Els % ideen, % On xa} T1v inn 
9 erm 3a HY ri GANG αοννν,, {ev OYA HMEIZ EIAO- 
MEN. Phot. Cod. CLXXVI. p 390. 

(2) Avely woln 2 Coy ek. Froguxey @ PLL TS £ (leg. 0) Als 
Pic e til 3 e xelru, Tag d Tewray; 1 irogiats Kg Tas wile 11 
Nn 9 Jexcr uu Sr EI EI eee ae AꝙITM ENA 
EXOMEN. Id. Cod. CCXXIV. | 
Arrian. Cod. LVIII. Phrynichus, G04 Uym. Azathar- 


Cides. Cod, CCXLLL | 
ſyllable, 


( 382 ) | 
ſyllable, that any part of them was either loft 
in his time, or never came to his hands, which 
he certainly would have done, as he does at 
other times, if either of thoſe caſes had hap- 
pened then. He tells us indeed, that he had 
reed only five Books of that Work, which car- 
ried him as far as the 17776 Olympiad ; but this 
is no proof, that the reſt were loſt, or not then 
in his poſſeſſion. For in the ſame manner he 
tells us, that he had read only fve Books of an 
Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory written by one Jaaunes 
2  Preſbyter [H); tho' he tells us at the ſame 
time, that there were ten Books in all, as the 


Author himſelf had promis d. If it ill ſhould 


be. objected, as the Doctor has hinted, that 
Pbatius with regard to Phlegon has not told us 
the number of Books in the whole Work, as 
he' does in other Caſes; I anſwer, that he has 
Rid what is equivalent to it, he tells us, how 
Jaw it was carried by Phlegon, vis. down to 
Aarian's Times, which Remark was ſufficient, 
and made the number of Books leſs neceſſary 
$0 bs mentioned ; and for this Reaſon it is, 
that in the firſt part of this Code, where he is 
moſt particular about Phlegon's Chronicle, he 
Nys nothing even of the number of Books 
which he had read, but only the Olympiade thro 
which he had paſs'd ; and when he afterwards 
ſpeaks of five " ag he does it plainly by the 


) Tie willuls brogias avrs N rose Tipe, ws x) avrs = 
reibe d MH AN HMIN TOYE HENTE vie ccrn t. 


3 tan} 
bye, and in ſuch a manner, as ſhews it was not 
his Deſign at firſt to give us an exact number 
of Books in the whole Work; that being of 
no great conſequence, when the compaſs and. 
extent of it from Beginning to End had been 
intimated already. But I find the grand diffi- 
culty of all with Dr. Sykes lies in theſe Words 
of Photius, he deſcends, as he himſelf ſays (ws 
' euros Onow) down to Adrian's Time. Why, 
| aſks the Doctor (i), as he himſelf ſaus, if the 
| Book was in his own hands, and he could fee 
how low he came? I anſwer, not to intimate 
that Photius himſelf had not ſeen the whole 
Work, or that the «whole was not extant, but 
that the Reader might be affur'd even from 
Pyblegon himſelf, that he had carried his Chro- 
nicle down to Adrian's Times, This additional 
Evidence from Phlegon's own Mouth was much 
more full and ſatisfactory, than the bare re- 


5 port of Photius could have been; becauſe it 


was indiſputably clear from thence, that no 
WMriter after Phlegon s Time had added any thing 
to Pylegon's original Chronicle, but that the 
whole of it was genuine and uncorrepted. 
Neither is this Expreſſion of Pbotius one jot 


more ſtrange and difficult than that of Gerard . . 


Vaſſius in his Account of Pohænus, nongenta (ut 
iple in Prefatione ait) præſtantium ducum ſtra- 


I 5 Fegemata complexus efl (#). Here likewiſe 851 


(i) Sec. Def. p. 8. | i 5 | 

(+) Polyænus. Hic Dibis fratribus dedicavit oo Libros, gui 
bus nongenta (ut ipſe in Præfatione ait) præſtantium Ducum 
ſtrategemata complexus eſt. Voſſ. Hiſtor. Græc. L. II. c. XIV. 


have 


1 „„ 
have as he himſelf ſays, and yet no one I ima- 
gine, would conclude from hence, that Yoſſms 
had never ſeen any of theſe firategemata ; tho“ 

according to Dr. Sykes he ſhould never have 
| ſeenone of them, ſince he only refers to Polyenus's 
account of them, without mentioning ' one that 
he had read himſelf. The Truth is, ſuch re- 
ferences to Authors themſelves about the nature 
and extent of their Works are frequent among 
Antients and Moderns, to give the greater Cre- 
dit and Authority to their Accounts of Books; 
as you may ſee in Fabricius, under the Articles 
Dioſcorides, Arrian, Galen, Clemens of Alexan= 
dria, &c. To all which I muſt farther obſerve, 
that Photius himſelf does naturally lead us to 
ſuch an Interpretation of his Words, if we will 
but attend to them. Phlegon, ſays he, begins 
bis Collettion from the firſt Olympiad, and de- 
ſcends as low as Aarian's Times (1), Here the 
verb z&r#0: deſcends is in the preſent Tee, juſt 
as %pyt/a begins was before, which could with 
no propriety of Language be uſed in this caſe, 
if the Books, in which he did deſcend thus 
low, had been either loſt, or unknown to Pho- 
tius. The Critick in either of theſe caſes would 
moſt certainly have us'd another Terje, and 
ſaid, he deſcended deen to Adrian's Times, to 
intimate what Phlegon had done when he wrote 
his Olymprads, tho now a great part of them 
was no longer extant, or not to be found. This 
( Axa & The (oraywyns am Th eng OR,. — — 
KATEITZIT &, df ai, Sn, pax: Tor ANο,,g 32m Phot. Cod. 
XCVII. p. 265. 1 | | 


+ ſeems 


Ab 3% ) 
| ſeems to me the moſt probable ſuppoſition, and 


_ with it I conclude the preſent Article; hopin 


that by this time it appears ſufficiently, that 
 Phlegon's Olymprads were extant at leaſt till 


A. D. looo. = 
| IE: 

Bur it ſeems admitting all this, Im likely 
to gain nothing by it, for the Doctor (n) will 
not allow any Author of thoſe I have cited, ex- 


cept Euſebius and Philoponus to have ever look d 
into P}legon, and will ſhew that all but one 


were mere Tranſcribers from Euſebius. Well, 


if fo, ſure the Text of Euſebius muſt be fixed 
5 beyond all diſpute, when ſo many Writers tran- 
{cribe it, and all agree in repreſenting the ſame 
numeral. This alone is a great point gained, 
and of ſuch importance in the preſent diſpute, 
that it makes me leſs ſollicitous about others of 
a lower Nature. However let us ſee how the 
Doctor ſucceeds in theſe. = 
Hr begins with the Chronicon Paſehale (n), 
and aſſures us, that this Author tranſcrib'd the 

Paſſage of Phlegon i in both Places from Euſebius; 
and the proof he gives of it is, that the Chro- 
nicon introduces the citation with ®Aeyuy 0 rag 

5 Onuuriddas Cueyaywy, and ends with rabra 6 
ohe dug, exactly as Euſebius had done be- 
fore him. Wonderful indeed, that the Chro- 
nicon and Euſebius ſhould j jump together in two 


= Sec. 5 p. 9. 5 
( Sec. De P: 11, 17, 42. . 3 
Bb Phraſes 


( 386 ) 
Phraſes ſo common and obvious, that they could 
not well be miſs'd by any Greez Writer quot- 
ing Phlegon! At leaſt they would naturally 
occur to his Thoughts, without ever ſeeing or 
hearing of Euſebius, For what is there in them 
particular and extraordinary, what turn of thought 
or ſingularity of expreſſion, that would not rea- 
dily arife to any Greek Author ſpeaking of Phle- 
gon? If fo, where is the reaſon and neceſſity 
for making them Tran/cripts? To me, I muſt. 
' own, they appear of ſo little force and conſe- 
quence, as not to deſerve any farther confide- 
ration. But other Expreſſions there are in the 
Chronicon of much greater weight, and ſuch as, 
I think, will evidently prove, that the Author 
of it did not 7ran/cribe from Euſebius in this 
paſſage about Phlegon. He has quoted Phlegon 
twice, and in the firſt paſſage he introduces 
him with faying, The Pagans had taken parti- 
cular notice of this year (vis. the year of the 
Paſſion) mentioning expreſſly an earthquake as 
happening at the time, and particularly PEtegon &c. 
Os eZwbev ds TI evicw)ov TETov Emoypivaiſs, arfPa- 
Ag ermrovles y Tov (urpoy tyevouevoy, xd Kar 
Fcp o ®Atywy, &. Theſe words have ſome- 


thing particular and emphatical in them; and 


if bey had been extant in Euſebius, might juſtly 


de cid Nene, But not 2 ine r 


them appears in Euſſebius, except the word O- 
ww. SO again, we may obferve other diffe- 
rences between the two Authors. The Chroni- 
con has & rd iy (vyſpappaſs, Euſebius has no- 
7 F335 = >> 00A 
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thing of Cuyſpzppa]s, The Chronicon has only 
Abbe Arg, Euſebius has cùroig o iv rade. The 
Chronicon adds after JnAwbeic jg, 7 To wagd- 
dogoy rig ExAsbews Ts H, Euſebius has only 
Nhe amp T. Is this like a bare Tranſcriber 
from Euſebius? Or could he well have varied 
more from him in the compaſs of ſo few lines? 
| Beſides to make amends for his Oauuriadas cu- 
va before, in the ſecond paſſage he changes 
his ſtile into O Taps Trois EMM xoovoſea fog. 
agnes Oxtywy * of which nothing appears in 
Euſebius, and which ſhews, that the Author 
of the Chronicon was not unacquainted with 
Phlegon. Now if all theſe Circumſtances toge- 
ther will not prove him to be an Original Teſti- 
mony, I defire to know how any one either 
antient or modern can be prov'd to be ſo ? For 
where ſeveral Writers quote the ſame paſſage of 
an Author, there will of courſe be accidental 
ſimilitudes of Expreſſion in ſome of them, tho 
they have all recourſe to the Author himſelf. 
And if theſe little ſimilitudes in ſome things are 
ſufficient to prove the later Writers Tranſeri- 
bers from thoſe that wrote before them, tho' 
they differ very much in others, Im afraid, 


very few modern Criticks and Writers of An- 


tiquities will eſcape that character, whatever 
they may plead in their favour. 
As to other paſſages in the Chronicon, which 
the Doctor informs us, are really tranſcribed 
from Euſebius, they have no relation to the paſ- 
I Chronicon Paſch. p. 219. Ed. Par. * Ibid. p. 222. 


„ 

ſage about Phlegon, and therefore I ſhall not 
trouble the Reader with any nice examination 
of them. Only one miſtake of the Doctor's 1 
cannot but take notice of, his affirming that 
thoſe inſtances which he has mentioned as Tran- 
Feripts from Euſebius, had eſcaped the learned E- 
ditor of the Chronicon Du Freſue (u); whereas 
the Reader may find upon conſulting the Edi- 
tor's Annotations, that not one of the Doctors 
Inſtances had eſcaped him, but were all particu- 
larly obſerv'd, with thoſe very Remarks upon 
them, which the Doctor has given uszin his De- 
fence, Neither ſhall I enter here into any diſ- 
pute about the Antiquity or Authors of the 


Chronicon, having reſerved the diſcuſſion of that 


point for another place. Whether it was com- 
pil'd by one or two Authors, in the fame or 


different Ages, is not neceſſary now to enquire ; 


my Argument at preſent does not depend upon 
a clear reſolution of thoſe Queries either one 

way or other; and therefore a long digreſſion 
upon them at this time may conveniently be 
ſpared. It is enough for me, that the Chroni- 
con was | compos'd while Phlegon's Olympiads 
were in being, that the Teſtimonies in it are 


certainly original ones, clear and ſtrong to my 
point, and of more Authority than a hundred 


Surmiſes and Conjectures. The very words of 
Phlegon are teoice quoted in it, and his Eclipſe 
in both places fixed to the fourth year of Ol. 
202, without the leaſt variation of the nume- 


(a) bec, Def. p. 20. . 
3 - ral, 


( 389 ) 
ral, excepting only that fourth is in one expreſs'd 
by rerepre, and in the other by d. * This is 
ſo expreſs and remarkable an Authority, that 
it may well deſerve the name of principal, and 


might juſtly have claim'd a place in the Di 


 ſertation, however diſagreeable it might be to 
the deſign of it. What reaſon the Doctor had 
for omitting it at firſt, I was much at a loſs to 
know, but am now told by the Defence (5), that 
the reaſon of it was, becauſe the Author was ſo 
__ cloſe a Tranſcriber from Euſebius. Whether 
this was a ſufficient or the only one, I leave the 
Reader to judge from the following Paſſage in 
the Diiſſertation, There are no other Evidences 
that J know of, except theſe which have been 
ꝓroduc d (6). 7 N 


IV. 


"Taz next Writer that falls in the Doctor's 
way is Philoponus (d), who, it ſeems, is readily 
granted to have been an Original Citer from Phle- 
gon, but is ſtill claim'd as a good Authority on 
the Doctor's ſide. This is a proof to me, that 
Dr. S. apprehends himſelf in great want of Au- 
thorities, when he ſtickles ſo hard for one, that 
in all equitable conſtruction is directly againſt 

* muſt own myſelf guilty of a itil Owerfioht in ſaying 
(p. 17. of Phlegon examin d &c.) that the Chronicon in both _ 
places had expreſſed the fourth year by meraflw at length. But 1 
evas led into it by Raderus's Edition, where it is ſo expreſs d 


Ip. 520, 526.) aud overlooked the Alteration that was made by 
the Paris Edition. | | | | 


. Sec. Def. p. 1. (0e Diſtert. p. 64. 


% Sec. Det. p. 22, 50, 51. REL. 3 


| ſhewn before at large (e), place Phlegon's Eclipſe 
_ expreſi)y in Ol. 202. 4. comparing moreover 
the Olympiads with the years of Tiberius ac- 
- cording to Phlzgon's own Accounts, and from 


= „„ - 
him. For Philoponus does himſelf, as T have 


thence inferring that Phlegon muſt mean by his 


Eclipſe the Darkneſs at our Saviour's Paſſion, 
| becauſe they both happened in the fame year 
Vis. the XIX of Tiberius and Ol. 202. 4. 


Does not this ſhew indiſputably, that the ſame 
Philoponus could not (morally ſpeaking) place 


this ſame Eclipſe of Phlegon in another year, i. e. 


19th of Tiberius and Ol. 202.2? And if ano- 


; ther year is expreſs'd in the preſent corrupt Edi- 


tion of him, that 'tis manifeſtly wrong ? Yet 
plain as this is, Dr. S. ſtill contends for the nu- 


meral Jwrigy, in ſpight of Philoponus himſelf 


and the whole tenor of the context. The only 


reaſon of which ſtrong perſeverance ſeems to 


be, that the Doctor thinks it neceſſary for his 


hypotheſis to have one pfitive Authority, and 5 
that the only one he has any pretence to, is that 


of Philoponus. If this too ſhould be quite given 


up, then the darling Hypotheſis will have no- 


thing to ſupport it, and Phlegon may return to 


the place from whence the Doctor ejected him. 


HowzEvER let us hear what he offers for 


Geurip. Tee no reaſon to correct it as an Error 
Without a MS, that would ſhew the fault (f). 
Why not, if tis plainly abſurd and inconfiſtent 


e Phlegon examined &c. p. 54. 
r . 
| "EO with 


ta) 
with Philoponus himſelf ? Fabricius and other: 
Learned Men have ventured to correct many 
things in this piece without a MS. and why 
may not we preſume to do the ſame, when the 
Author does evidently require it ? Oh ! but the 
Doctor will eaſily account for the two different 
and claſhing readings, by paralleling the Caſe - 
of Philoponus with another that I had furniſh'd 


: him with from the Hiſtoria Miſcella. This laſt 


Writer, as I had obſerved (g), applied Phlegon's 
| Eclipſe to the Darkneſs at the Paſſion, tho' he 


5 Places the Paſſion himſelf in the 1776 of Tibe- 


rius, and allows expreſſly that Phlegon's Eclipſe 

is related as happening in the 19756. Now why, 
"yi Dr. Sykes (h), cannot the ſame account be given 
or Philoponus ? Or in other words, why can- 
not Philoponus in the fame manner apply Phle- 
gon's Eclipſe to the Paſſion, tho' he vice vers4 

places the Paſſion in the 1 gth of Tiberius, and 
quotes Phlegon as placing his Eclipſe in the 17th 
er Ol. 202. 2? I anſwer, becauſe in fact there 
is no parallel in the two Caſes. Philoponus does 
not only apply (as the other does) Phlegon's E- 

_ clipſe to the Paſſion, but quotes Phlegon himſelf 
as placing his Eclipſe in that very year, wherein 
be places the Paſſion, viz. XIXIH of Tiberius 
and Ol. 202. 4. This makes a wide diffe- 
rence between the two Writers. The one ap- 
plies Phlegon to the Paſſion, tho' he owns the 

Text of Phlegon is againſt him ; the other ap- 
peat to the Text of Phlegon, and grounds his 
PBl on examined &c. 1,32, (+) Sec. Def. p. 51. 

| (8) Pb. — Ez ( Al. 
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Application of him entirely upon that Text. 
Ihe Words of Philoponus are theſe +. That Phle- 
gon's Eclipſe is no other than that which happened 5 
= the crucifixion of our Lord Chriſt - 7s 
prov'd from the Hiſtory itſelf of Tiberius Cæſar. 
2 Phlegon ſays, hat he began his Reign in the 
2d year of Ol. 198, and that the Eclipſe hap- 
pened in the fourth year of the 202d Olympiad, 
&c. This ſure is ſomething more than a bare 
Application of Phlegon ; it is a plain quotation of, 
and appeal to Phlegon's own Words; and as he 
here evidently refers to Phlegon's Text for his 
ourth year, that year can never be reconcil'd 
with ſecond year a few lines diſtant, without ſup- _ 
poling Ph:loponus to be either a moſt falſe or 
negligent Writer. The former of theſe Cha- 
raters Dr. Sykes had good Nature and Charity 
enough at firſt to fix upon Ph:loponus, for no o- 
ther reaſon in the world, that I could appre- 
hend, but to ſerve his own Hypotheſis by keep- 
ing in geurepw ; but now upon my expoſtula- 
tions with him on that head, he gravely rebukes 
me for imagining ſuch hard Things, and uſing 
ſuch hard Words, juſt as if Tthought that every 
Man that miſtakes or miſapplies another's Words, 
or by any means Reaſons inconſiſtently, is a Knave 
or @ Fool (i). Far be it from me to think any 


+ Or. 0: 155 % To cabęꝰ Ts Atomers Xegirs Yeropeern; Ts Haz 
TW & 5 AR Teas PAL ÞAty wr. TTgwro! ae, &c. 
Kai an @uTHS 0 TH. eg! T iGegiy wor og i coglas dei xviſai. Bi- 
i ueiv vag a&uTiy OPHEIN 6 OAET NN Ta ele b ke 755 àxæ bn er- 
auruuls ns 6% O Tx,» 0} keel, Velen 7 TETA PTS 
brei Th Mαννανιẽ]ne Rorlgas OD. Philopon. in Geneſ. Lib. 
U. C 21. p. by. 3 9 Def. p. 51. 
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ſoch ching of any Writer whatſoever; but by 
this ſoft Language the Doctor would intimate, 
that he was far from ever ſacrificing Philoponus 
for a Knaveor a Fool, as I had ventur'd to charge 


Him; and that all which he had faid of him 


Was only to ſhew, that he had m/taken or miſ- 
applied Phlegon by overſight, and ſo reaſoned 
inconſiſtently. - Whereas this really is mere Ar- 
tifice and Evaſion ; for the Doctor repreſented | 
e as talking inconſiſtently by deſign,” as 
aoilfally miſquoting and miſapplying Phlegon, as 
forcing Phlegon into his ſervice contrary to the ex-. 
preſs Words of Phlegon then lying before him (i). 
| What is this but calling Ph:loponus a Knave, 


Ef tho'-in other Words? Since he could not act, 


as Dr. S. repreſents him, without being ſuch a 
Man, and deſerving that Name. Hard there- 

fore as this Word is, Dr. Sykes might himſelf 
have beſtowed it on him, fince he charges him 
with the Thing, The favour is pretty much 
the ſame, whether you give him that Title, or 
repreſent him as deſerving it. However now, 
it ſeems, the Doctor will be ſo kind as to ſave 


the Honeſty of Philbponus, fince his End may be 


ſerv'd another way. To ſecure his 9uregw he 
will now only make him a Dreamer; that is, 
he maintains, thar Philaponus almoſt in the fame 
breath did really quote Phlegon as placing his 
Eclipſe in two different years in the ſecond and 
 feurth y ear of Ol. 202. A great piece of Conde- 
"Ronen truly | which pays fuch a Compliment 
0 i) Firſt Vet p. 4 4 


. (23008) - 
to Philoponus, as that Writer would reject with 
a juſt Scorn and Indignation, and ſuch as few 
Men pretending to Candour and Impartiality 
would, I think, ever force upon him. I leave 
it therefore to every one, to pronounce upon it, 
as he pleaſes, and go on to conſider what the 
Doctor objects to my Latin Writers. 6 
IE ROM, fays Dr. Sykes (a), was a profeſſed 
Tranſlator of Euſebius, and therefore he is no ad- 
ditianal Evidence ; and Anaſtaſius 700 profeſſes in 
terms that be tranſlates Euſebius. A mighty 
diſcovery indeed ! When I myſelf had declared 
all this very frankly before, as the Reader may 
fee by conſulting my Treatiſe (5). I there pro- 
duc'd both Jerom and Anaſtaſius as tranſlating 
Euſebius; and my chief deſign in producing 


_ theſe Authorities, was to ſettle and aſcertain 


the Text of Euſebius, which was then much 
diſputed by Dr. Sykes, and affirmed to be very 
_ doubtful and precarious. We were told, that 
ave could not be certain, whether it ſhould be 9. 
or de, and A or B were offer'd as the true and 
more probable numeral in Euſebius; to obviate 
and ſilence which little exceptions, thoſe Latin 
Tranſlators were introduc'd, who plainly con- 
firmed the'numeral d. by their guarto anno, and 
in that reſpect were ſo many diſtinct and poſi- 
tive Teſtimonies againſt Kepler and Dr. Sykes, 
So that if they anſwer'd that End, it was ſuffi- 
(a) Sec. Def. p. 23. (6) Phl:gon examined p. 12, 13, 20. 
01 mw pl cient 
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client for me, and all that I wanted. I obſerv'd 
indeed that even theſe tho* profefled Tranſlators 
of Euyſebius, were probably ſomething more than 
bare Tranſlators, and had conſulted Phlegon's 
Original Olhymprads ; being both of them Men 
of Learning, and capable of conſulting that 
Author. As to Ferom the Caſe is clear, that 
he had ſeen and read Phlegon, for he expreſily 
refers to him in his Hebrew Queftrons upon Gene- 
fs (c). And as to Anaſtaſius, he is known to have. 
been a Scholar, and beſides that, was qualified 
ſufficiently by his Office of Bibliothecarius or 
Library-Reeper at Rome, for a diligent and cu- 
rious ſearch after Books, and was probably pre- 
fer'd to that Office for his extraordinary Abi- 
lities in point of Literature. Theſe Circum- 
ſtances alone, tho they will not prove direct, 
that he ever did in fact conſult Phlegon, nor 
were urg'd by me as ſufficient to prove ſo 
much, yet they give him a great advantage 
over any modern, by ſhewing him to be capa- 
ble of doing it; and by making him in that 
enſe an original Teſtimony. For we may argue 
at leaſt negatively from thence, that no one has 
any right to pronounce that he never did con- 
ſiulſt Pblegon, and compare Euſcbius with his 
Original; which may be pronounc'd of any 
modern, how learned and inquiſitive ſoever. 


This was all I defir'd as to him, and all that 


p c anos w de Antiquitatiheb Libr6s, & Siſinnii 


Capitonis 3 & Gracum Phlegonta, eæteroſque eruditiſſimos Viros. 
Hieron, Quæſtion. Hebraic. in Gene. cap Þ X. v. 4. 
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1 i by ſetting forth his Age and A. 
bilities. 
Tux other two Lale Hecupbus and the 
Hi iftoria Miſcella, as they quote Phlegon in their 


Hiſtories, without any mention of Euſebius or 


reference to him, were indeed conſidered in 
another view, and urg'd as direct and poſitive 
Teſtimonies, But Dr. Sykes can by no means 
allow them to be ſuch. For, fays he, Frecul- 

us tranſcrib'd verbatim Jerom' Latin V erſion 


of Euſebius, and the Miſcella Hiſtoria tranflates 1 


Euſebius. It is granted they do fo; but how 
does it appear, that they went no farther than 
Euſebius, and that they never look'd into Phle- 
gon himſelf? This we cannot or ought not 
to conclude immediately, becauſe one franſlates 
Euſebius, and the other tranſeribes a Latin Ver- 
ſion of him. I am ſenſible indeed, that the 
very act of franſeribing will create ſtrong pre- 
judices againſt them, and will be judged by 
many a convincing Proof, that try took all 
their Knowledge and Account of Phlegon from 
Euſebius. But this fort of Argument (tho often 
us'd in other Caſes) is by no means concluſive 
and ſatisfactory to me. For however ſtrange 
it may appear to us Moderns, 'tis certain that 
among the Antzents both Greeks and Romans it 
was a common practice for one Writer to quote 


TY an Author in the Words of another, tho' he 


had ſeen the Author himſelf, and was well ac- 
quainted with him. 1 could give a great num- 
ber of Inſtances of this kind, if this was a proper 
2 place 


(39) 
place for large Collections; but at preſent a 
few Examples from one Writer may ſuffice, 
and that Writer ſhall be a Latin one, as thoſe 
are which are now under debate. "Macrobius 
quotes Varro after this manner. M. Varro in 
Libro rerum Humanarum quem de diebus ſcri Hit, 
Homines, inguit, qui ex mediã nocte ad proxi- 
mam mediam noctem his horis viginti quatuor 
nati ſunt, uno die nati dicuntur, Quibus verbis ita 
 widetur dierum obſervationem di ve, ut &c (d). 
Now this whole Paſſage together with the In- 
troduction and Comment following is tranſcrib'd 
verbatim from Gellius (e), as any one may ſee, 
that will compare the two Writers. So again. 
The ſame Author quotes Virgil thus: Virgilius 
quoque id ipſum oftendit, ut hominem decutt poett- 
cas res agentem reconditd 11 ertd veteris ritis 
Significatione, 
* —— Torquet, inguit, medios nox humida 
cCurſus, 

Et me ſævus equis Oriens afflavit be 
His enim verbis diem quem Romani civilem appel- 
laverunt, a ſextd noctis hord oriri admonet (V. 
This paſſage too from Beginning to End is taken, 
word for word from the ſame Gellius (g). In 
the ſame manner has he quoted Czſar (h), and 
| Claudius Quadrigarius (i), and forty more. And 
yet no one, I believe, imagines, that Macrobius 
had not conſulted Virgil, Varro, Ceſar, and Clau- 


(a) Macrob. Saturnal. Lib. I. c. 3. (4A Gell. Noct. 

Attic. Lib. III c. 2. (/) Macrob. ibid. (g) Id. ibid. 
(4) Id. Lib. I. c. v. Conf. Gell. L. I. c. x. 
* * I. c. xv1. Conf. Gell. * *. c. xvII. 


dius, 


— 
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dius, tho“ he does not franſerib their Words 
immediately from the Original, but from Gellius 
who went before him. N either is Macrobius 
ſingular in this way of quoting Authors, but as 
I ſaid before, it was a common practice among 
Greeks and Latins, profane and eccleſiaſtical, 
Why therefore may not Freculpbus and the Hz- 
floria Miſcella do the ſame, and yet be in effec? 
original Teſtimonies? As to Freculphus, he aſ- 
| ſures us himſelf, that the Paſſages which he 
uotes by Name from antient Writers are re- 
| preſented by him, as he found them in the Au- 
thors themſelves ; ſententias illorum, ſays he, aſ- 
ſuni, ut in ſuis habentur Libris (. If fo, 


there is certainly no reaſon, why Phlegon ſhould 5 


be excepted out of the Number. And as to 
Paulus Warnefridus the Author of the Hiſtoria 
Miſcella, his great Character for Learning in the 
Age he liv'd, and his Skill in Hiſtory, are fo 
many Arguments i in his favour, and a juſt foun- 
dation for preſuming, that Phlegon was not un- 

known to him, tho' he choſe to ſpeak of him 
in the Words of Euſebius. But this, you will 
ſay, is nothing more than a preſumption ; tis no 
rect Evidence that he actually conſulted Phlegon. 
Very true: nor am I oblig'd in all Caſes of this 
kind to produce dire Evidence, The Quota- 
tion itſelf of Phlegon is evidence ſufficient, unleſs 

you prove ſomething poſitively to the contrary. 
Now I fay, that his quoting Phlegon in the 
words of Euſebius is no proof, that he either had 


T k / Freculph. Præf. Chron. 


not 


V 

not ſeen, or had not Phlegon then lying before him. 
For it was common to many others beſides him 
to uſe the words of an eminent Writer, as Eu- 
ſebius was, rather than his own. If indeed a 
Man of no Character tranſcribes, we may juſtly 
ſuſpect that he only tranſcribes. But Paulus 

was a Man of that reputation for Learning, that 
Charles the Great invited him into France to aſ- 
ſiſt in erecting Schools and Academies, and to 
be one of the Reſtorers of Learning in that Na- 
tion. In which Office he acquitted himſelf ſo 
well, that he became a chief favourite with 
Cbarles, and was much courted and admired by 
all Men of Letters ((). This makes a great dif- 


ference in the Caſe, and ſhould incline us to put 


the beſt rather than the worſt Conſtruction upon 
him: We ſhould not reject him abſolutely as 10 
original Teſtimony at all; for that he may be, 
and moſt probably was as to the Knowledge of 
 Phlegon, tho not in the form of quoting him. 
At leaſt neither He nor Freculphus nor any o- 
ther Writer, that liv'd while Phlegon's Works 
were in Being, are like modern Tranſcribers or 
"Tranſlators of Euſebius, ſuch as Uſher, Grotius 
and Huetius &c. The latter could only tran- 
ſcribe, being wholly deſtitute of the Original; 


h | but the former could eaſily have recourſe ta 


Phlegon himſelf, whenever they pleaſed. This 
is a Circumſtance, which gives to the Antients 


(1) Vid. Voſf. Hiſtor. Lat. L, II. e. 30. Cave Hiſtor. 
Literar. Vol. I. p. 493. Oudin. de Scriptor. Eccleſ. Tom. I. 
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much more Authority i in the preſent Caſe, than 


the Moderns however great and Learned can poſ- 
fibly require; and therefore the diſtinction be- 
tween them is neceſſary to be obſerved in op- 
poſition to Dr. Sykes, who confounded them one 


with another, and put them all upon a level (2). 


Bur if theſe may be called original Teſtimo- 
nies, then Malela and Maximus, ſays Dr. Syꝶes (n), 


| have an equal Right to that Title. For they 


liv'd within the ſame times, and have quoted 
Phleoon, as well as the alien; 7 Here we have 


two Writers more, of whom no mention was 
made 1n the Diſertation ; and which at that 
time, I ſuppoſe, were not &4nown to Dr. S. as 
he knew of no other Evidence, except thoſe which 
dere then produc d (o). But to puniſh ws for pro- 


ducing them, they are now it ſeems to be turned 


againſt us, and overthrow our own reaſonings. 
I muſt conſeſs indeed, they both did live within 


the time ſpecified, but they are not to be ranked 
with the other Writers, nor are they of the 
ſame Authority, becauſe, as I hinted before (p), 
they neither of them quote the very words of 


_ Phlegon.. As to Maximus, nothing can be more 
evident at firit fight ; He only ſays in looſe and 


general terms, that Phlegon in the 13th Book of 
bis Chronicles in the 203d Olympiad takes notice of 


: no? E we ( 7 * What 18 this o the original 


W oras 


6 01 Firſt Def. p. 6, 7. by Sec. Def. p. 27. 

e, Diſſertat. p. 64. ( 2 Pllegon examined &c. p. 19. 
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| Words of Phlegon, ſet forth by Ruble, Pi- 
laponus, and the reſt? Tis true he differs from 

the others in the Ohmpiad, but in ſo indetermi- 
nate and inaccurate a way, that no ſtreſs can be 
reaſonably laid upon it; and if any regard zs to 
be paid to it, let the Doctor remember, that he 
comes much nearer to Ol. 202. 4. than to Oh: 
201. 4, or 202, 1. And as to Malela, he plainly 
ſubſtitutes (+) the years of Tiberius from his own 
Conjecture inſtead of the Olympiad expreſs d in 
 Phlegon; and ſo is of no uſe in determining the 
original year of his Eclipſe. This is not gratis 
Faid, as the Doctor (/) would perſuade us; for if 
 Phlegon himſelf had noted the year of Tiberius, 
how comes it to paſs, that not one of all the 
other Writers gives us the leaſt intimation of it? 
And why does Ph:loponus take ſo round about a 
way by long Calculations to ſhew the year of 
Tiberius in which this Eclipſe happened, if that 
year was marked ready to his hands by Phlegon 
| Himſelf, who then lay before him? Beſides, 
this Malela l is known to be fo negligent and ig- + 
norant a Writer (@), and his Credit and Autho- 
rity is now ſo very low, that his Teſtimony has 
very little weight in it, And for this reaſon it 


| rab rns, Wage TS els Miſs Fe gp g ud Toy E engel. 
Maxim. in Schol. p. 97. 
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7 Ipla Phlegontis verba non producit Auel tor noſter. Annot. in loc. 


(/) Sec. Def. p. 29. 
(a) Vid. Hodu an in Malel . 10 ende Epitol 


pot Malel. 
Cc was, 


„ 
was, that I ſaid no more of him in my former 
Diſcourſe. An Original he may be as much as 
the Doctor pleaſes, and in more ſenſes than one; 
but he is ſuch an Original, as I willingly reſigg 
into his Hands, and wiſh him all poſſible ſucceſs 

with it. 8 Ns 

I come now in the laſt place to Euſebius, 
who is an Author ſo eminent and conſiderable, 
Jo full and expreſs in the Caſe of Phlegon, that 
Dr. Sykes cannot ſuffer his Teſtimony to ſtand 
without exception, tho none can be better eſta- 
bliſh'd, or more ſtrongly atteſted, than it is. 
One would think that ſo many Tranſlators and 
Tranſcribers of it, in different Ages and Places, 
without the leaſt variation as to Phlegon, might 
fix and aſcertain the truth of it in his Opinion 
beyond all doubt and contradiction. Yet he 
cannot be prevail'd with to acquieſce in it; he 
cannot depend upon his Numbers, it is ſtill a Qye- 
ftzon whether he has given us the paſſage of Phle- 
gon exactly or not +. I really ſhould be glad to 
know, what fort or quantity of proof Dr. S. 
would require in ſuch a Caſe, if this will not 
ſatisfy him. To what purpoſe are any antient 
Authorities, that can be produced, if theſe will 


not convince him? But, it ſeems, the ground E 


Eis dbubt is, that Euſebius ſometimes very much 
miſtook, or confounaed times in other Authors, and 
aragged into his ſervice paſſages, which had no re- 
lation to the ſubect in hand, For which reaſon it 

% | 1 


may 
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may juſt be enquired, whether he has dealt more 
fairly by Phlegon than he has done in the fame 
— by other Authors and other Facts. This is 
the Sum of his Objection, ſtarted firſt in the 


Diſſertation , dropped afterwards by the ſame 


as foreign to the point, becauſe the mere Words 
of Euſebius were nothing to the Chronological Cha- 
"rafter of Phlegon himſelf (b), now reviv'd by 
the Defence as the only one left, and juſt as fo- 
reign and trifling as ever. For we are not en- 
quiring in the preſent Caſe, whether Eu/ebus 
applied Phlegon juſtly or not, but whether his 
quotation of him 1s clear and certain as to the 
reading, That it is ſo, I appeal to the other 
Greek Writers who cite Phlegon, and to the 
Latin Writers who tranſlate Euſebius. The for- 
mer ſhew plainly, that he quoted PH gn fairly, 
and the latter that his preſent Greek Text is the 
ttrue one, and that it is not to be altered as K-p- 
ler, Dr. Sykes, and others would have it. 
| To confirm all which, and to demonſtrate, 
that no Argument is to be drawn from the Ap- 
- plication of an Author in Euſcbius to the bare 
quotation of one, I will now give an Inſtance 
from that very paſſage of Euſebius, where Phle- 
gon is produc'd by him. Euſebius does there 
cite Foſepbus as relating, that at a certain time + 
_ the Day of Pentecoft the Prieſts percerv'd firſt 
Diſſert p. 45, 46. % Ibid. P- 48. 
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| &rwfer, Euſeb, Chron. Græc. p. 202. Ed. 1658. Conf. Joſeph- 
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an Earthquake and Noiſe, and next heard a Voice 
like that of a Multitude from the innermoſt part 
of the Temple crying out in theſe words, let us de- 
part hence. Now here tis allowed Euſebius 
miſapplies this Paſſage of Foſephus in reſpect of 
Time, but yet he quotes it -exa&ly as to ſenſe, 
Neither adding nor omitting any one word that 
was material, Some little Variations indeed there 
are, becauſe he does not profeſs to recite the 
very Words of TFoſephus, as he does thoſe of 
 Phlegon; but they are very few and of no mo- 


ment, neither favouring the Application of Eu- | 


Febius, nor diſguiſing the true ſenſe of the Hi- 
ſtorian. Hence therefore you ſee, the integrity 
of Evxſebrus is ſecure, tho he happens to err in 
judgment; he may be truſted very ſafely for the 
words of an Author, however he may miſtake 
or miſinterpret him. He did not v, 
miſapply on purpoſe to deceive his Reader, 
or to ſerve a Cauſe; but for want ſometimes 
of a due attention to the Author before him ; 
which little defect Men of infinite reading, 
as he was, and converſant with ſuch a vaſt 
variety of Authors and Subjects cannot always 
avoid, and may. well be excuſed. But if 


one inſtance of this kind will not convince 


Dr. Sykes, and remove his Suſpicions, I can 
eaſily refer him to ſeveral others, and particu- 
larly to ſome remarkable ones in Euſebius's Ec- 
clefiaftical Hiſtory. In that Work among others 
| we have two large extracts from Philo and Jo- 
| ſepbus ; both which are miſinterpreted and miſ- 
5 TT applied 
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. by Euſebius, and yet are both repreſented 
as to words with the greateſt fidelity and exact- 
nels, as may appear to any one, that will com- 
the Authors themſelves with the Father's 
citations of them +. To what purpoſe then is 
the Doctor's exception againſt Euſebius with re- 
gard to Phlegon? Since he not only applies, 
but produces the very words of that Writer, as he 
declares himſelf; and tho' he ſhould be ſup- 
| pos'd to miſappiy him with reſpect to Time, 
which he certainly has not, yet his /teral qua- 
tation of him may be juſtly. depended upon, 
To me it ſeems as evident as any thing of this 
kind can be, that the Greek of Phlegon in Euſe- 
bius is genuine and clear as to the reading of it; 


h and I muſt inſiſt very ſtrongly upon it, that 


there is not the leaſt room or colour for doubt- 
ing it, whatever Dr. S, may gn to > the 
contrary. 

An D now I take the liberty once more of 
aſſerting, that here are no leſs than ſever antient 
Writers all concurring in one uniform repreſen- 
tation of a Fragment of Phlegon, and in one 
reading of a controverted Numeral. Out of 
which ſeven, three are Greek and original Teſti- 
monies in the higheſt ſenſe, as they all appear 
without the leaſt mark or form of T; ranſcribers; 
and theſe alone to any reaſonable Critick would 


be ſufficient to aſcertain the true reading of 


I Vid. Euſeb. Hiſtor. Ecel. L. I. c. x. Conf. Joſeph. Antiq. 


ne Hes: It Bd p. 


67. Ed. Cant. Conf. Philon. Vit. Contemplat, pag. 892. Ed. 
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Phlegon. Bet ebe theſe, we have alſo. four. 
Latins, who are all additional Evidences for me 


and againſt Dr. Sykes ; for let them tranſlate or 


tranſcribe never ſo much, they greatly confirm 
the Teſtimony of the others both by their Tran- 
ſtations and Tranſcripts, and give a new weight 
and authority to it. By one they fix .the Text 
of Euſebius beyond diſpute, and by the other 


they atteſt the truth and exactneſs of his quo- | | 


tation in not correcting and contradicting it, 
when they had it in their power. In this vie w, 
if no other, they are to us very uſeful and va- 
luable; and as they manifeſtly increaſe our 
ſtrength, muſt be added to our numbers by the 
Doctor's leave, and een as ſerntnable auxi- 
luaries. | 
= vn. | 
 HiTnzRTo I have been employed in re- 
ſettling my Foundations, as the Doctor calls them, 


and I hope with pretty tolerable ſucceſs, having 2 


oppos'd every attempt that has been made upon 
them, and guarded againſt every Blow that 

lock d formidable and threatned their Ruin. 

This done, I am to engage with the Doctor's 
Forces, which he thinks, are recover'd out of 
that little diſorder, I had put them into before, 
and are prepared to make a ſtand and to keep 
their ground. He begins (c) with Africanus, 


from whom an Objection was drawn againſt the 


common reading of Phizgon after this manner. 

Africanus applied Phlegon' 8 N to the Park- 
e. Sec. Def. p. N | 

neſs 


Caen) 


neſs at the Paſſion ; now the Paſſion accord- 
ing to him was in the 15th of Tiberius, there- 
fore he ſuppoſed that Phlegon's Eclipſe was like- 
wile in the 1575 of Tiberius, and conſequently 
read in Phlegon Ol. 201. 4. not Ol. 202. 4. 
This in ſhort is the ſum and the whole ſtrength 
of the Objection. In anſwer to which I ob- 
ſerv'd (d), that this was no poſitive and conclu- 
five proof againſt the reading of Phlegon in Eu- 
 ſebius, becauſe Africanus might apply Phlegon's 
Eclipſe to the Darkneſs at the Paſſion either by 
miſtake, for want of comparing _— the 


_— Ohmpiads with the years of Tiberius; be- 


_ cauſe he might imagine, that Phlegon "RmGif 
was miſtaken in the year, as living fo long 
after the time. And to make theſe Suppoſi- 
tions the more probable, I gave ſome Inſtances 
of ſuch miſapplications both in antient and mo- 
dern Writers, with my Reaſons for not admit- 
ting ſuch indirect and conjectural Evidence a- 
gainſt that which is poſitive and direct, ariſing 
from plain and expreſs Quotations. | Now what 


 fays the Second Defence? Why it will not be 


ſo rigorous and confident as the Diſſertation 
was, it does not inſiſt upon direct and neceſſary 
| Conſequences againſt us, but candidly allows 
either of the Caſes I mentioned to be poſſible, 
without pretending to more than a probable Con- 
jeure on his fide, This is very humble and 
gracious, and makes full amends for ſome little 
Eaoepe en that are ſtill remaining. For if 


5 PBlegon examined &c. p. 26-32. | 
"WES > Africanus 
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African: might poffibly miſapply Phlegon for 
either of thoſe Reaſons, then certainly Africanus 
might poffibly read Phlegon juſt as Euſebius did, 
and therefore he proves nothing directly and ne- 
ceſſarily againſt Euſebius. Q. E. P. Dr. Sykes 
may perhaps reply, that our account of Africanus 
js molt probable and natural, I grant, in other 
Circumſtances it might be ſo, but it is not in 
the preſent, If Africanus ſtood alone, and no 
Authors had preſerv'd the very Words of Phle- 
gon, then indeed I ſhould interpret Africarms, 
as the Doctor has done; becauſe there would 
ear to me then no ſubſtantial Reaſon againſt 
But in the preſent Caſe there is plain Evi- 
— from expreſs Quotations againſt ſuch an 
Interpretation of him, which renders it of no 
force and validity, and makes it the /eaft probable 
of any. Caſes of thiskind often happenasto other 
Authors, and the rule which is conſtantly ob- 
ſerv'd by Criticks in ſuch Caſes, and that with 
the greateſt reaſon and judgment, as I ſaid be- 


fore, is to follow expreſs Quotations of Authors | 


in oppoſition to any looſe applications of them. 
Otherwiſe there would be endleſs confuſion in 
old Writers, and the genuine Text would be 
loſt in a monſtrous vanety of Gloſſes and Cor- 


788 ptions. 5 
Bor tis farther objected with great Em- 


phaſis and Emotion, that Africanus is not the 
only Perſon concerned, but with him Origen 
and Tertullian, ws all the old Chriſtians, or very 
. near 


ntar all for above two hundred years together (e). 
For, it ſeems, They all agreed in the ſame year, 


and apply Phlegon to that year, which, fays he, 
Is not concetvable if they all read Phlegon's words, 


as Euſebius afterwards publiſbed them. This 
really is aftoniſhing News to me. What! A 
gde old Chriſtians, for above two bundred years 
togetber apply Phlegon 70 their year of the Paſ- 
fan! For my part I know of no more than 2 
before Euſebius that ever mention his Name, 
vg. Africanus and Origen; and I know of but 
one more, that may ſeem to allude to him, 
without naming him expreſſly, and that Perſon 
is Tertullian. As to any others, I confeſs in- 
genuouſly, they are utter Strangers to me, and 
J never heard one tittle about them; being 
therefore at preſent quite in the dark as to 
them, I ſhould be glad to be informed by Dr. 
S. where this troop of Old Chriſtians and Men of 
Literature 1s to be found, In the mean time 
thoſe Chriſtians that are viſiblée give me no di- 
ſturbance; Tertullian has not a ſyllable about 
Pblegon, and tis a great doubt with me whether 
he ever alludes to him *; and as to Origen, Dr. 
S. ſure of all Men has the leaſt right or reaſon 
5 1 gg. 58 
H „ 
I am ſenfible, that many Learned Men have ſuppos'd Tertullian 
to allude to Phlegon in that paſſage of his Apology, Deliquium 
utique putaverunt, qui id quoque ſuper Chriſto prædicatum non 
ſcierunt. And bit no wonder, that they ſhould interpret Tertul- 


lan after this manner, before the following Words were publiſhed 


y Rigaltius, ratione non deprehensa negaverunt. But now the/e 
Mords are added, there ſeems io be a firong Objection agairfl 
making any alluſion io Phlegon, becauſe "tis certain that ayer 
a . EE enied 
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to cite him in this Caſe. For Origen in his 
Latin Tractatus fo often urged and ſo much 
valued by the Doctor is filent as to Phlegon 


and all other Hiftorians, allowing that not one 


of them ever mentions the Darkneſs at the 


Paſſion. And in his Greek Work againſt Celfus 


he zreats the Evidence of Phlegon ſo negligently 
in the Doctor's Opinion, that Dr. S. muſt be 
the laſt Man that can lay any ſtreſs upon it, or 
think it worth notice. However if he does 


admit it here to ſerve a preſent turn, I may 


tell him from himſelf (a), that what one or tevo 
db, may eaſily be aſcrib'd to inadvertency, forget- 
fulneſs, or any other Cauſe. So that for the pre- 
| ſent at leaft my firſt ſolution may ſtand pretty 


ſecure ; how far it would hold againſt greater 
Numbers, it may be time enough to conſider 


when thoſe Numbers appear. 


NE1THER was my ſecond Suppoſition about 
the ſame Writer Africanus more groundleſs in 
itſelf, tho' Dr. S. pronounces it to be ſo, and 


denied the fact itſelf of the Darkneſs, as thoſe Perſons did of whom + 
Tertullian eat. Wherefore tis my Opinion, that Tertullian 
here means joame captious Philoſophers or Jews, auho talked or 
ewrote againſt the Chriftian accounts of the Paſſim after this 
manner; and I think that [erom may direct us to ſuch an Expofi- 
tion of him. He ſays, Qui ſcripſerunt contra Evangelia, ſuſpican- 


tur deliguium ſolis, quod certis ſtatutiſque temporibus accidere 
ſolet, diſcipulos Chriſti ob imperitiam ſuper reſurrectione Domini 


interpretatos ; quum defe2us ſolis nunquam niſi ortu Lunæ fieri 
ſoleat. Nulli autem dubium eſt, Paſchæ tempore Lunam fuiſſe 
pleniſſimam. Comm. in Matt. Lib. 4, cap. 28. IF the Reader 
evill compare this Paſſage of Jerom with Tertullian here and O- 
rigen on the ſame Chapter of St. Matthew, he awill find it a proper 
Key to both. See alſo Phlegon examined &c. p. 83, 24. 
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Ca) 
is ſure it can influence no one's Aſent (b), As 
it is allow'd to be poſ/ible, ſo in this Caſe it was 
even probable ; becauſe the Circumſtances of 
Pblegon s Eclipſe being very extraordinary might 
lead Africanus to think it the ſame with the 

Darkneſs at the Paſſion, tho plac d by Phlegon 
in a different year. And to confirm this Su 
poſition, I produc'd a parallel Inſtance from the 
Hiſtoria Miſcella in this very Caſe about Phle- 
gon (c). To all which the ſhort and eaſy reply 
18, That I palhate the Faults of Africanus by the 
Abſurdities of another Writer; as if either the 
quality of an Action would diſprove the Action 
Itſelf, or every ſuch application of Writers were 
| abſurd and indefenſible in all Caſes and at all 

Times : Whereas the Doctor muſt know, that 
tis frequently practis d by our modern Chrono- 
logers, and even much commended and ad- 


mir'd in them. They often are determined, as 


Africanus might be in this Caſe, by particular 
| Circumſtances of Facts, to neglect the date of 
| thoſe Facts aſſigned by ſome Hiſtorians, and to 
apply them to other Times, Why therefore 
mult any Suppoſition of this kind with regard to 
Africanus be rejected as entirely gan and 
extravagant? 

As to the next Exception under this Article, 
it is of very ſmall conſequence, and may ſoon 
be diſpatched. To ſhew the fallacy and unrea- 
ſonableneſs of the Doctor s Way of arguing from 


62) Did. p. 35. 
192 Phlegon examin2d Se: . 31, 33. | 


gi. 


(Arz) 


Africanus, I was willing to give an Inſtance or 


Jof the i Ves that might be made of it as 
wo other Authors. One of which was taken 
from Euſebius againſt Fojephus, the other from 
ſome primitive Writers againſt St. John's Goſ- 
pel (d). Now theſe Inſtances are much diſliked 
and cenſur'd by the Defence (e] as not being pa- 
rallel to the Caſe of Phlegon in every minute 
Circumſtance, As if it was abſolutely neceſſary, 
that Compariſons and Parallels ſhould run up- 
on all fours, or agree exactly in every parti- 
cular. It is always ſufficient, if they only a- 
gree in the main Points, or thoſe in which the 
parallel is formed; and as to theſe, I ſtill main - 
tain, that the Inſtances I produc'd were juſt 
and pertinent, and were ſimilar enough to prove, 
that bare Applications of Writers afford no ſolid 
Argument againſt the plain Text of ſuch Wri- 
ters. Let Euſebius, as I there repreſented him, 
ſtand only in the place of Africanus, applying 
Foſephus to a wrong time, as Africanus does one 
_ of Phlegon, Here I ſay, if the bare Application 
of Phlegon by Africanus proves any thing againſt 
the plain Text of Phlegon, exhibited in the Ori- 
ginal Words by other Writers, then by parity of - 
"reaſon the bare Application of Fo/ephus by Euſe- 
brus would prove as much againſt the Text of 
Toons exhibited in our preſent Editions. The 
ſtreſs of the Argument in both Caſes lies in the 
Application of thoſe Authors, and if ſuch Ap- 
plication has any force in the former, it muſt 
{4) Ibid. p. 27, 28. | ſel Sec. Def. p. 33, 34. 
8 OE likewiſe 


F 
likewiſe have the ſame in the latter. Whether 
the Text of the Writer be a Fragment or not, 
makes little or no alteration, ſo long as we are 
furniſhed with the Text itſelf. It is enough, if 
that appears in the original Words, either by 
credible Authors that quote them, or by antient 
VMs. repreſenting them. But to make the 

Caſe of Joſepbus exactly parallel with that of 
 Phlzgon, Suppoſe the paſſage of Fo/ephus now 
under debate to have been only a Fragment as 
that of Phlegon is, preſerv'd like the other in 


the ſame form by ſeveral antient Writers, pro- 


feſſing to exhibit the very Words of chat Author. 
I would aſk any judicious Critick, whether the 
bare Application of that Paſſage by . oe would 
have any weight with him againſt the Words of 
Foſephus himſelf thus preſerv'd to his hands by 


bother Writers. If it would not, as I am fully 


perſuaded it would not, then for the ſame Rea- 
ſons the Apphcation of Phlegon by Africanus 
would have as little weight with him againſt the 
Mords of Phlegon himſelf, preſerved to us in the 
ſame form by Euſebius, Chronicon Paſchale &c. 
WI Ax has been here ſaid is equally appli- 
cable to my ſecond Inſtance of St. Fohn's Goſ- 
pel, and by only changing the terms will fully 
explain and vindicate that too as well as the 
former. I ſhall not therefore trouble the Rea- 
der with any needleſs Repetitions, but go on 
to another Article, in which the Doctor and I 
diſagree about Africanus. It relates to that 
Author's irregular repreſentation of Phlegon's 

: BY: Words, 
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Words. I ooffer'd what appear'd to me ) the 
moſt eaſy and natural way of accounting for it ; 
and which Dr. S. is pleas'd to term an igenious 
and handſome Apology. But yet he „as this to 


fey againſt it, That thoſe Men, whom Origen 


files the Sapientes hujus mundi, ander ſtocd very 


Probably this paſſage of Africanus not as Mr. Ch. 
bas accounted for it. Nor did Origen in anſwer 
To them attempt to ſay that was nothing but Afri- 
 canus's interpretation of Phlegon ; or account for | 

Phlegon's Expreſſions in this manner, notwwith- 
ſtanding his Friend and intimate Acquaintance A- 
fricanus had done this before him (g). After all 
this long Story from Origen, the Reader, I be- 


lieve, will be much ſurpriz d, when I tell him, 


that neither Origen nor his Sapientes bujus mundi 


fay one tittle about Africanus or his citation of 
Phlegon, Tis a mere fiction of the Doctor's, 


grounded I ſuppoſe on two or three words of 


Origen, which have no ſuch myſtical meaning, 


as he would ſtrike out of them. The Pagans 
are introduc'd by that Writer as ſaying among 
other things, How is it that only your own Wri- 


ters have taken notice of this extraordinary Dar-. 
neſs ? Phlegon indeed in his Chronicles has wrote 


of a Darkneſs in the Reign of Tiberius Czfar, 


but be has not ſignified that it happened at full 
Moon (b). Noe here becauſe the en ſay, 
(F) Phlegon examined c. p. 37 


41. 
(Sec. Def. 5” 35 
(+6 70 Phlegon quidem in Chronicis ſuis ſeripſit, in . 


Tiberii Cæſaris factum, ſed non ſignificavit in Luna plena hoc 


factum. Origen, I ractat. in Matt. 35. P. 200. Ed. Baſil. 
I Phlegon 5 


(us) 


TT Phlegon has not he nified that his Darkneſs 5 


pened at full Moon, therefore the Doctor fanſies, 
they hint at Africanus, who repreſented Phle- 
gon's Ecliple as bappening at full Moon. But 
could not they ſay this againſt the Chriſtian Do- 
ctrine of a preternatura] Darkneſs happening at 
— Full Moon, when Feſus was crucified : tho' A.- 
 fricanus had never repreſented Phlegon in this 
manner ? Or could they not very properly make 
this Anſwer to ſome Chriſtians quoting Phlegon 
in confirmation of the Goſpel-Hiſtory, tho' 
they did not pretend to any full Moon in Phle- 
gon? Moſt certainly they might, and therefore 
Africanus may fairly be out of the queſtion. 
Beſides I have more Objections than one againſt 
this Suppoſition, If the Pagans had really any 
View to Africanus, they would not have ſcreen'd 
him under a diſtant Innuendo, but would have 
publiſhed his Name, and exclaimed loudly a- 
gainſt his Miſrepreſentations. For the Pagans 
were not tender of a Chriftian's Character, nor 
apt to wink at any Faults they could diſcern in 
their Adverſaries, nor backward to take any 
handle that might give them an Advantage. 
How then comes it to paſs, that Africanus 
ſhould here eſcape under a gentle hint, without 
any complaints of his Conduct, when an open 
Charge againſt him would have ſtrengthned 
their Objection exceedingly, and perplexed the 
common Chriſtians, with whom they were en- 


engag'd ? Again farther, To turn Origen him- 


: ſelf againſt the Doctor, 1 Origen had under- 
ſtood 


T_T 
| Rood them as hinting at his Friend Africans, 
{which whether they did or no, he muſt cer- 

_ tainly underſtand, as tis he that makes them 
_ this manner) he would ſurely have dropt 
ſomething about 4s Friend in his anſwer to the 
Pagans, and not paſs'd him over in a profound 
Silence, as we ſee he does. This is quite im- 
probable, and cannot be ſuppos d with any Rea- 
ſon. Leaving therefore all this fine Speculation 
about Origen and his Viſe Men, I paſs on to 
another Objection, that is much more acute and 

plauſible, We find it among the errata thus 
expreſs d. Tho the Wards ev wave might 
be poſſibly _—_ by Africanus, yer thoſe other 

explanatory Words pexpis true could mt. For 
uo Language will admit this manner of Expreſ- 
on, that there was a total Eclipſe from ſuch an 
hour, 4vithout the mention of the hour, To which 
It laſted, That is, no Language will admit, that 
thoſe two extremities of time From and To 
ſhou'd ever be ſeparated, but that where the. 
firſt is expreſs'd, there the laſt muſt be ſo too; 
and conſequently a T1; was x. in Africa- 


nus could not ſtand alone without e ids 


vg, but muſt both or neither be attributed to 5 
| Phlegon. In anſwer to which I muſt tell 
the Doctor, that he's greatly miſtaken in Lan- 
guages as to this Point; for tho modern and 
Fee Languages may not admit ſuch conſtruc- 
tion, the old and dead ones will without any 
difficulty, The Prepoſition @ in Latin and 
ænò in Greek, when joyn'd to words of Time 
: . as 


3 (417) 
as Hour, Day, Morning, Noon, Night, &c. do 
not always expreſs the duration of a Thing, or 
the diſtance between one point of Time and 
another, but ſometimes the bare riſe or begin- 
ning of a Thing; and then they require no cor- 
reſponding Particles as ad, ſque ad, se, fe 
Ge. Inſtances of this kind are not very uncom- 
mon. Thus Aratus ſpeaking of the Ur/a major.” 
Pavouey EAizn vp rue AIIO WURTOS" 
Juvenal. _— 1 
"Ms Exul ab oftavd Marius Bir. 
Cicero Philipp. II. c. 41. Abhhord lertid bibebatur, 
ludebatur. 

And perhaps the Prepoſition End is to be under 
ſtood in that Paſſage of Plolemy, where he gives 

an Account from ſome ancient Writer of a. 
Lunar Eclipſe obſerved in Babylon, Et pure Js 
now, amo vr gur . TRE, AUTE TE He % 
voxrin. (i. e. ar aure.) Almag. L. 3. p. 95. So 
, likewiſe the Hebrew prefix 2 anſwering to the 
Latin d, has ſometimes the ſame Signification, 
as Gen, XIX. 34. It came to paſs Mimmdbba- 

roth md, which we tranſlate not from but 
. on the morrow : Tho' the [eral Tranſlation is 
A craſtino, as Pagninus renders it in our Poly- 
glot. But to clear up the Matter beyond Diſ- 
pute, I will now give the Doctor an Inſtance, 
where the very Words objected amo ex]ns dg 
are uſed without any Redditive at all. In the 
_ Chronicon Paſchale we have this Paſſage, after 
ſpeaking of Chriſt our true Paſſover 5 being ſacri- 


- d. Kal £rxorioly o Hg eig S 7 X0T10v 
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(48 ) — 
ATIO Sn d Agg. Legi gs ce, Se *. Here 


vou ſee is a From without any 70 ſubjoin d, and 


in the very Caſe of an Eclipſe about which we 


are now debating. I hope therefore Languages 


will now be allow'd to admit ſuch Expreſſions, 
and twill be evident ſufficiently, that &79 v 


250 s woos in Africanus might well enough be 


disjoined from pexpis every, without doing 


Violence to the Greek Language; in which Si- 


tuation, indeed, a would not properly fignify 


from, bat af or upon the fixth Hour, However, 
after all, this is more than my Argument obliges 


me to prove; for ſince Africanus does not pre- 


tend to give us PH gens Words, but only makes 


a Report from him in the Way of Abſtract, he 


might eaſily be ſuppoſed to alter, in ſome Mea- 


ſure, Phlegon's Phraſe about the Ti ime, tho” 
his Senſe was {till preſerved entire; So that ans 
ns d gas would immediately be underſtood as 
ſtanding for ſome equivalent Expreſſion in Phle- 


gon, and put there in Preference to the other by 


Africanus, as ſuiting beſt with his own MEX GIS. 
EVVGET YG. Whether a From would require a To 


in ſtrict Propriety of Language, would not here 
be confider'd by the Reader; and any critical 


and laborious Enquiry about it would be alto- 


gether needleſs and ſuperfluous. It is Time | 


therefore to conclude this Article of Africanus, 
and I ſhall only add my Withes of all the Com- 


fort and Pleaſure to the Dockers which a 


* Chronicon Paſch. p. 219. „Ed. Paris, 8 
little 


8 EE EL 
little Slip of mine could afford him under fo 
many Difficulties and Diſtreſſes. 1 
Ng Peng 
Tux next Writer to be conſider'd is Origen, 
whoſe ſenſe in one Paſſage of his Latin Works 
is the principal Point in diſpute. I am ſenſible 
how tedious and diſagreeable ſuch an Article 
muſt be to a Reader, and ſhall therefore con- 
tract it into as narrow a compals as poflible. 
The whole paſſage is fairly laid before him in 
the Margin (a), by which he may eaſily judge 
of the ſeveral reaſonings upon it. Dr. Sykes in 


the firſt place denies (), that he had put the words 


La) Quidam calumniantur evangelicam veritatem, dicentes, 
quomodo ſecundum textum poteſt eſſe verum quod dicitur, quia 
fate ſunt tenebræ ſuper amnem terram, a ſexta hord uſque ad 
 nonam': quod factum nulla refert hiſtoria. Et dicunt, quia ſicut 
Feri ſolet in Solis defettione, fic facta eſt tunc defectio Solis, De- 
fectio autem Solis a ſeculo ſemper fuit in ſuo tempore facta; /ed 
defectio Solis quæ ſecundum con ſuetudinem temporum ita curren- 
tium ſieri ſolet, non in alio tempore fit niſi in conventu Solis && 

Lunæ, quando Luna ſubtus currens Solis impedit radios occur- 
rentes ei, & occurſu ſuo lumen ejus obtundit. In tempore autem, 
quo paſſus eſt Chriſtus, manifeſtum eſt quoniam conventus non 
erat Lunæ ad Solem, quoniam tempus erat Paſchale, quod con- 
ſuetudinis eſt agere quando Luna Solis plenitudinem habet, & in 
tota eſt nocte. Quomodo ergo poterat fieri defectio Solis, cum 
Luna eſſet plena, & plenitudinem Solis haberet? Quia (f. Qui- 
dam) autem credentium volentes defenſionem aliquam introdu- 
cere contra hc, ita dixerunt. Cum conitet cętera prodigia, 
quz tunc facta ſunt, aon ſecundum conſuetudinem facta fuiſſe ſed 


nova & admiranda ; nam & velum 'Templi c. — manifel- - 
tum eſt quoniam & 7//2 defectio Solis conſequenter ſecundum cæ- 
_ tera prodigia nova contra conſuetudinem facta eſt. Origen, Tra- 
_ Rat. in Matt. XXXV. pag. 199. 200, Ed. Baſil. N 


D da of 


= (. Sec. Def. p. 41. 


T8, on T. 
of Origen into the Mouth of the Pagans, as 1 
had repreſented him, But he only denzes it, 
without diſproving my Reaſons for imputing 
to him ſuch a miſtake ; which therefore are 
 Nill in their full force, and oblige me to main- 
tain the ſame Opinion. The Pagans are evi- 
dently introduc'd by Origen as alledging, that at 
the Paſſion of our Saviour there was juſt ſuch 
a Defectio or Eclipſe of the Sun as uſually hap- 
ns at other times. Dicunt, quia ficut fieri 
ſolet in Solis Defectione, fic facta eft tunc Deſectio 
Solis. In the very next words we have a long 
and convincing Argument to prove, that a com- 
mon or natural Eclipſe of the Sun could not hap- 
pen at the time of the Paſſion, the Moon being 
then at full. This whole Argument ] attribute 
to Origen himſelf, but Dr. S. aſſigns it to the _ 
Pagans; which as I apprehend, is making them 
talk very fooliſhly and inconſiſtently. For as 
they had juſt before aſſerted, that the Darkneſs 
at the Paſſion was only a common Eclipſe, 
how could they with any tolerable ſenſe or 
| propriety argue in the next words, that it was 
not and could not be a common Eclipſe ? This ſort. 
of reaſoning in them would be mere jargon and 
_ contradiction, but in Origen a ſound and proper 
| Anſwer for the Chriſtians. To him therefore 1 
think it ſolely belongs; and what confirms me 
very much in this Opinion is the Paſſage of 
Ferom produc'd above *, where the Reader may 
See above p. 412. Not. | | „ 
LOOSE _ obſerve 


(4) 

n the ſame Cavil to be ſtarted by the 
Enemies of Chriſtianity, and the ſame Anſwer 

returned to it by Ferom himſelf. As to the 
connective Particles, which are urg'd by Dr. &. 
as plarnly ſhewing (c) my miſtake, I might ſafely 
truſt them with every Scholar ; it being plain 
and obvious to every one, that autem, which 
is the only connective Particle in this place, is 


" often:an adverſati ve Conjunction, or elſe de- 


notes a tranſition from one Thing or Perſon to 
another. A clear proof of which Dr. S. might 
eaſily have ſeen in this very Paſſage of Origen, 
For when he tells us the Anſwer, that other 
Chriſtians us d to make to this Objection of 
the Pagans, he introduces it with Qui (f. 
Quidam) autem credentium volentes &C. Why 
therefore may not autem change the Perſon in 
other Sentences, as well as it does here? Why 
may not Or:gen himſelf ſpeak in thoſe words 
Doefectio autem Solis &c. and, In tempore autem 
uo paſſus eft Chriſtus &c. as well as he does in 
Quia autem creaentium volentes &? The Par- 
zicle is the ſame in all, and the laſt autem might 
as juſtly have been diſtinguiſh' d with Capitals by 
the Doctor as the two former; only then in- 
deed it might be too much diſtinguiſhed, and 
would have ſpoil'd the ſignificancy of the others, 
and for that Reaſon be and final} Letters 
- became it beſt. 
TE ſecond Exception (4) about Origen re- 


405 Sec. Def. p. 43. _ (4) bid. 
5 3 lates 


— 


(42) 


ates to the. filence of Hiſtorians objected by the = 
| Pagans. I had ſaid (e), that the filence of Hiſto- 


rians which they mean, and upon which they 
ground their Obhection, was a filence as to the 
particular Circumſtances of the Darkneſs, the e- 


traordinary Nature of it, the Place, the Week, 
and Day upon which it happened. And finding 
that 6575 particulars were not minutely ſpeciſied by 
any Heathen Hiſtorians, they boldly e that 


fuch Hi /tortans confirmed any Fucts of the Goſpel. 8 


To which. it is replied by the Defence (, that 
the ObjecHon is not taken from a filence about the 


Circumſtances, but the whole Fact. It is the Fa- 
Gum, the thing ig,, which they ſay no Hiſtory 


ever mentions. No doubt of it, it was ſo; 
and who ever denied it? What I ſay is, that 
the Reaſon why the Pagans objected a filence of 

_ Hiſtorians as to the Fuct, was becauſe they 


found a flence among them of the particular 


Circumſtances attending that Fact. Phlegon and 
| Thallus and other Hiſtorians might really take 
notice of the Darkneſs at the Paſſion ; but be- 


cauſe they did not ſpecify minutely the particu- 


lar Circumſtances of tbeir Darkneſs or Eclipſe, 


the Place, the Time, and Age of the Moon, 


therefore the Pagans denied that any mention 
Was made of ſuch Darkneſs by their Writers. 
Thus we ſee in the Caſe of Phlegon, they ex- 


cept againſt his Teſtimony, becauſe tho' he had 


written of an Eclipſe in the Reign of Tiberius 


(e) Phlegon examined, p. 46. (%) Sec. Def. p. 44. 
— REEL and 


F 
and in a certain year of Ol. 202. yet he had not 
ſignified that his Eclipſe happened at Full Moon. 
For want of which Circumſtance, they, it ſeems, 
would not allow him to ſpeak any thing of the 
Gopel. Fact. And for want of the fame par- 
ticularity and exactneſs they would evade and 
reject any other Authority, that might be urged, 
Neither indeed were they much to blame in 
this reſpect, it being neceſſary in Appeals to An- 
tiquity about Facts, to judge of thoſe Facts by 
the Circumſtances annex d. Nor do I won- 
der, that Origen does not anſiber this Objection 
by 45 Hinguiſting between the Eclipſe and the Cir- 
cumſtances of it; ſince ſuch a Diſtinction in 
Him would not really anſwer the Objection. For 
how could He prove to them, that Phlegon by 
his Eclipſe meant the Darkneſs at the Paſſion, 
when Phlegon had not mentioned the time of 
the Vear, nor Day of the Month when his E- 
clipſe happened, nor ſo much as the Duration 
of it? This was a Difficulty, that might well 
diſcourage Origen from claiming his Authority 
at that Time, and determine him to take ano- 
ther way of anfwering the Objection. But what 
does all this prove againſt me or Phlegon in the 
_ preſent Diſpute ? Not a ſingle tittle. Neither 
| Pagans nor Origen ſay a word about the read- 
ing of Phlegon, whether it was Ol. 202, 1. or 
Ol. 202. 4. Their debate did not turn upon 
the year of that Olympiad, as ours does now ; 
nor could it ever be determined by it. F or 
Dd which- 
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vwhichever was the true year of Pilger 8 Eclipſe, 
the ſame Objections would ſtill recur, that 


here was no diſtinct Enumeration 25 parti- 


cular Circumſtances, no mention of an Eclipſe 
at Pull Moon, of its being preternatural, and 
laſting with the ſame degree of Darkneſs for 
three Hours. So that let the year of this E- 
clipſe be what it will, they would not be con- 
vinc'd by Hat alone, that Phlegon was ſpeak- 


ing of the Darkneſs in the Goſpel. Whereas 
the Point in diſpute between me and Dr. S. 


is the year of Phlegon's Eclipſe ; and if that ap- 


pears to be the fourth of Ol. 202. Dr. Sykes al- 
lows, that Phlegon muſt ſpeak of the Darkneſs at 


the Paſſion, and not of a natural Echpſe. It was 
proper therefore and neceſſary for me to ſhew, 
that the Pagen's Objection from the ſilence of 


Phlegon and other Hiſtorians was not grounded 


on the year of his Eclipſe, but on the want of 
more particular Circumſtances : and for this Rea- 


ſon I obſerv'd, their Objection would be of little 


ſervice to the Doctors Argument. 


HowEveR, let Or:gen ſay what he will i in 
this Latin Tractatus, he does himſelf deſtroy all 
the Force of it entirely, by what he declared 
afterwards in his Books againſt Cælſus. There 
he plainly appeals to the Teſtimony of Phle- 
gon *; and as this Work of his is certainly ge- 
nuine, ſtill extant in the Original Greek, and 
allow d to be the moſt exact and finiſh” d Picce - 


S8ce Phlges examined &c. tis 49, 50. 


he 


1 
he ever wrote, by this we ought in reaſon to 
be determin'd in our judgment of Origen. As 
to the Doctor's Exceptions againſt the Greek 
Origen, the moſt material being now dropped, 
and the few that remain being old ones re- 
viv'd with no new ſtrength, I ſhall venture to 
let them ſtand unmoleſted. Only one Obſer- 
vation of his I muſt not omit, becauſe of the 
curious Criticiſm expreſs d in it. Dr. S. informs 
me that & 7v X£6V or merely & xpove would 
have been more definitive of the Time, than the 
Xare Tov xpcvov of Origen, which, the Doctor 
will excuſe me, if I cannot apprehend without 
his Reaſons for it. But what is ſtill more re- 
markable, even auros is made a Prepofition, if 
*tis meant as an Anſwer to me. For I defir'd 
Dr. S. to let me know, what Greek Prepofition 
was more proper to expreſs at the time than 
x; to which the Doctor now anſwers, that 
I cannot but know, there are many ways of ex- 
preſſing that, Suppoſe he had ſaid uar aurov Tov 
Novo, or & To xeove c. Where the natural 
Conſtruction of che two Sentences ſhould either 
make aurov a Prepoſition, or elſe nothing to the 
IX. 

I now proceed to conſider, what Dr. Sykes 
has urg'd againſt me in relation to the Word 


"Exazalis, He ſeems by his filence to acknow- 
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ledge, that it might be uſed of an extraordi inary 
Darkneſs though not ſtrictly Ecliptical, and 
tacitly allows my general Arguments on that 
bead. This alone is ſufficient for my purpoſe, 
which was only to ſhew that the Word "Exazabic 
in Phlegon does not neceſſarily ſignify a proper 
_ Eclipſe, as the Doctor at firſt aſſerted. Whe- 
ther I have ſucceeded with Ari/tophanes and his 
Scboliaſt or not, is a Point that very little con- 
cerns Phlzgon, he being ſtill ſecure by other 
Authorities whatever becomes of this laſt. How- 
ever even this J ſhall venture to defend, being 
ſtill perſuaded that many good Reaſons will ſup- 
port me in it. Ariſtoplanes with a great deal of 
humour introduces the s Ca 2 thus to 


the Albeniuns. 


Era 7 Jeoiow 2 5 ov By, 3 Happe 
HNIX HPEILOE ET PATHION, Tos Gps 
of Tui xen, | | 
5 Kgrowpey dew. Sein 0 E een 9 Ac bande. 

H Tenn od Ee 25 hut VE rag i 6 9 Haug 
TV Ni £45 se EYOEQL TWEAKUTHS 


Ou Paxeiv £Peoue . & Sg KAzwy, 
Nub. v. 581. ſeq. 


Here you obſerve, the Clouds are ſaid to con- 
tract their Brows and db terrible Thin gs, Thunder 


Räattles and Ligbinings Flame in the Air, and 


the Moon leaves her uſual Courſs, when the Ha- 
@azywv, i. e. Cleon was elected General, mix 


Ipeco be SO. No W tis certain that Cleon 
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C was s eleted. General by the Athenians on the u- 
umi or the 1/7 Day of the Month, that being 
the ſtated Time for theſe Elections * ; and con- 
ſequently that all theſe diſmal Things happened 


according to Ari/tophanes at that very Time or 


immediately before it. Let us ſee now what 
the Schohaſt ſays 2 this Paſſage. Upon theſe 

Words H Gan d 8 SSC YE To 0085 he 
comments thus. EITEIAH Exaealicc eyeve]o Le- 
, du 7 WooTepmw ere em; Erpeouness Bondgo- 
in. Becauſe an Eclipſe of the Moon happened 


the former year (i. e. Year before the Clouds 


were ated Ol. 88. 4.) in the Month Boedro- 


mion when Stratocles was Archon. What o- 


ther meaning can be given to theſe Words of 
the Scboliaſt with any propriety or pertinency 
but this, that there happened an Echp/e of the 
Moon at that Time, when Ariſtopbanes makes 
the Mom to leave her uſual Courſe? And what 


other Time can this be, but that when Con 


was elected General? If you ſuppoſe the E—- 
clipſe in the Scholiaſt to have happened at any 

other time very diſtant from the former, his 
Comment becomes egregiouſly trifling and im- 
2238 Beſides, the Word Exeidi has no to- 
lerable Senſe upon ſuch a Suppoſition; for how 
ſtrange would it found, that wo Moon in Arifto- 


"0 Ariſtophan. Equit. v. 43. 
| Bros (Ong) Th orig H 


. den, 2 90 odd. Jy! hau dic. + 
Ev Tai Hmicig 0b | 05 Nos DI vo, xl of ETPATHTOI mec. 


Phunes 


Schol. vet. in loc. 
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phanes left her fuel Courſe in S eptember, becauſe 


there happened an Eclipſe of the Moon in October 
following? For my part I cannot eaſily believe 


that ſo Learned and judicious a Writer as this 


Scholiaſt is, would comment fo abſurdly. Dr. 


Sykes however is of another Opinion, and ſays, 
'zis plain, that he meant a real natural Eclipſe of 


the Moon (a). For a Lunar Eclipſe, it ſeems, 
there was in fact that Year, vig. Ol. 88. 4. upon 


the ninth of October, and the 674 of the Artic 
Month Boedromion. I grant the Moon was at 


that time Ecliptical, tho not in the Month Bo- 
 edromion, as I ſhall prove hereafter ; but we 
| know it to be ſo not from antient Hiſtory and 


Obſervation, but only from modern Calculations 


and Tables. Thucydides who liv'd at the very 
time when this Eclipſe is ſaid to have happened, 


and takes particular notice of ſeveral other E- 
clipſes during the long Peloponneſian War, does 
not mention a ſyllable of this, nor any other 


antient Writer that we know of *. It is there- 


fore very probable, that no proper Ecliß e was 
obſerved at this time by ho Old 400 enians, 
and that the Scholiaſt himſelf never heard of any 


ſuch. Beſides as tis evident from what has 
been faid above, that the Scholiaſt refers his E- 
clipſe to the Civil vewmiz or the 7 Day of the 


Month, he could not imagine any proper 
Eclipſe of the Moon to have happened at that 


time without the groſſeſt Ignorance in Aſtro- 


1 a) Sec. Def. 7. * Vid. Petav. Do@trin. Temp. 
L. 8. Ricciol. Almageſt. L. „ 
| nomy 


„ 

nomy, ſuch an Ignorance as be could not be 
uilty of, who liv'd when that Science was 
cultivated with great ſucceſs, and made a prin- 
cipal part of the Studies of all Learned Men. 
He muſt likewiſe ſuppoſe the Gui] vewyvin to 
coincide with the Aſtronomical, or at leaſt not 
to vary much from it, ſince the Attic Months 
were all known to be Lunar, and 'twas plain 
from Thucydides and other Writers, that Eclipſes 
of the Sun had been obſerved to fall upon or 
near the Civil uni in the Attic Months * 
which they could not do, if the Attic Months 
had not then correſponded with pretty great 
exactneſs to the natural Conjunctions of Sun 
and Moon. From all which laid together 1 
cannot but conclude, that the Greek Scholiaft 


meant no proper Eclipſe by his Exe, but 


only an accidental ob/curatio of the Moon occa- 
ſioned by Clouds and Storms, as Ari . 
repreſented it. i 
NEITHER was I N miſtaken, as the 
Doctor thinks, in ſaying that the Month Boe- 
dromion anſwers to our September and October. 
For fo it did in every common year through- 


out Meton's Cycle, as may be ſeen in Scaliger, 


1 Petavius, Salmaſius, Spanbeim, and Dodwell . 
Vid. Dodwell. de Cyel. Veter. Diſſ. 1. 9. 27, 22, 25, 26, 


| 27. 28. 


4 Joſeph. Scalig. Emendat. Temp. L. II. P. 80. 
Petavius Doctrin. Temp. L. II. p. 1 23. 
Dodwell. Cycl. Vet. p. 716. 

Salmaſ. in Solin. p. 527. | 5 

Eech. Spanheim. Chronolog, Joſeph. p. 40. A ad 

Joſeph. Ed. Haverc. | 


" It's 


E: e : 
It's regular and uſual Situation therefore was 
in thoſe two Julian Months; and fo it was 

in the old Attic year immediately preceding 

Meton's Cycle. Tis true that in the intercalar 

Tears Boedromion did anſwer to Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, but that was not it's proper ſituation, 
nor what I intended in ſpeaking of it. I only 

gave a ſhort hint to the Reader of that parti- 

_ cular correſpondency with the Attic Month 

generally bore to the Julian, without conſider- 
ing minutely how it might ſtand in the years 

of intercalation ; becauſe then it would of 

_ courſe be remov'd out of its proper place; and 

to obſerve that occaſional irregularity was not 

neceſſary to the Point in hand. But now ſince 
the Doctor has undertaken to prove my ac- 
count quite wrong in this Article, and aſſerts 

that Boedromion begun Offober the 4th in Ol. 
88. 4. Iam obligd to enlarge a little upon the 
Attic year, and muſt return the Compliment 
of an Error upon the Doctor. He ſays (5), 

That year, viz. Ol. 88. 4. began Auguſt the 
6th, But this is not true on any Suppoſition. 
For if Meton's decennoval Cycle was not then 

brought into Civil Uſe, the Attic year did not 
begin in Summer but in Winter, in the Month 

Gamelion; it being fully demonſtrated by the 

Learned Dodiwe!! (c), that till Meton's time the 

E dCi, 
(3) Sec. Def. p. 59. 


(e) Primus Meton civilis anni initium ab illo, quod poſtea 
obtinuit, ſolſtitio 2//ivo deduxit, antea ſcilicet a bruma _ 


{at ) 
qui year of the Athenians begun from the Win- 
ter-Solſtice. Hence thoſe lines of Feſtus Avienus. 


— Primæva Meton exordia ſumpſit ab anno, 

| Torreret rutilo cum Phabus fidere Cancrum. 
Arat. v. 1371. 

But on the acer fide if Meton's Cycle was 
brought into uſe at that time, the Attic year 
Ol. 88. 4. begun June 29. according to Petavius 
and Datwell' Tables (4), or Fune 28. according 
to Scaliger's (e). So that what Dr. Sykes lays 
down from Calviſius about Auguſt the Vth can 
be true neither way. And indeed Calvifus him- 
ſelf, whom the Doctor follows, overthrows by 
a ſtrange Inconſiſtency his own Hypotheſis. 
For he expreſſly aſſerts (/), that Meron's Cycle 
was receiv'd by the Greeks as ſoon as ever it 
was propoſed; and places the reception of it 
in the year before the Peloponnefian War Ol. 
87. 1. And yet in Olymp. 88. 4. eight years 
after this does he fix the beginaing of the Attic 


ti E quibus omnibus facile colligimus Metoni primo no- 
vum illud anni initium eſſe tribuendum. Dodwell. Cycl. Vet, 
Diſſ. I. 5. ee ng F. 34. p. 182. 

Rectè Viri Doctiſſimi cenſent Græcos vetuſtiores à brumd an- 
num exorſos, Gamelione Menſe primo Athenienſium, ante Pe- 
riodum Metonicam, & ante fixum in Hecatombæone Caput. 

Freder. Spanhem. F. F. Chronolog: Sac. P. I. c. v. Scalig. E- 
mend. Temp. L. II. p. 75. | | 
(a) Vid. Dodwell. ubi ſup. p. 716. 
Petav. Doctrin. Temp. L. II. p. 1 he 
le) Joſ. Scalig. Emend. Temp. L. . p. 80. | 
In uſu fuit apud Græcos ab eo tempore, quo propoſita | 
fait, 4 — accidit anno antequam Bellum Peloponnefiacum 1 inire- 


: tur. CT, — p. 68. b. Chronic. p. 25 2. 185 
| year 
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year in Auguſt the Veh, which is certainly falſe 
and irreconcileable with Metor's © RED 
T us much being prov'd againſt Dr. Sykes, 
what he ſays about the month Boedromion muſt 
| Inevitably fall to the ground of courſe. For if 
the Artic year did not begin Aug. Vth. Ol. 
88. 4. Boedromion, as he very well knows, could 
not begin Ocfober 4th, nor could his Lunar E- 
clipſe fall upon the 675 of that Month. And 
farther, as Meton's Cycle was introduc'd by this 
time among the Athenians, as his own Author 
allows and Mr. Dodwell g) has largely prov'd, it 
is clear that Boedromion began that year (being 
the 87h of Meton's Cycle and intercalar) () Aug. 
27th and ended September 24. By which means 


tis remov'd a conſiderable diſtance from the 


natural Eclipſe Ofob. g. and makes it ſtill more 
probable, that the Scholiaſt's Exacabrs in Boedro- 
mion had no reference to the other, whch hap- 
ned fix Weeks later. I grant indeed that 
the Scholiaſt might poſſibly iſtae a Month, 


being fallible and ſubject to Error as well as ” 


other Men ; but when ſo many Reaſons con- 
cur to ſhew, that he had no natural Eclipſe of 
the Moon in his Eye, 'twould be hard to charge 
him with any great miſtake about the time 
of it. 

NEITHER am I 3 better atisfied as 

to the Sun, tho. Dr. S. informs me, that there 


(g) Dodwell. Cycl. Vet. Diſſert. I. & III. 5. 35. 
109 Vid. Ibid. P. 48, 25 


really 


FFT 
really was a natural Eclipſe of the Sun in the 
ſame Olympiadic year on March the 21ſt. For 
that 1 was fully appris'd of before, and had 
previouſly confider'd the Objection ariſing from 
| thence, but could not allow it ſo much weight, 
as the Doctor has given to it. Ariſtophanes in 
the ſame place repreſents the Sun likewiſe as 
0ithdrawing his Light, RE ah io 
Tu Jpunnni ig sxyſor EVOENE oueAxuoas, 
and threatning not to appear, if Cleon ſhould be 
choſen General. e | | 
O Oaveiv <OxTrev %, 7! ec) nynoe KAC. 
From whence tis plain, that the Sam withdrew 
his Light before Cleon was actually elected; for 
how could he 7hreaten in order to diſcourage 
the Athenians from electing him, after the E- 
lection was paſt? And farther. As the Sun is 
made to threaten in this manner, ſo, no doubt, 
he was to execute what he threatned, and that 
ſoon after the Election was over, both to ſhew 
his Diſpleaſure at the Choice, and diſcourage 
the Athenians from perſiſting in it. Otherwiſe 
all the Wit and Humour of the Poet in this 
Repreſentation had been loſt, and would be 


95 quite flat and inſipid. Accordingly the Scho- 


haft explains him to this Senſe, not, ſays he, 
as if the Sun was already eclips d, but threatning 
To be fo, if Cleon ſhould be elected General; and 
then ſubjoyns the Controverted Words, Haz 
de eo KATH Twa TUNN Exaenlis KE tipo 
Toveweve, Now there did happen by ſome accident 
On ee. FC 


EF. LL. --. 
an Eclipſe of the Sun upon Cleon's being elected. 
Here the Diſpute between me and Dr. Sykes is, 
whether that Exaeaz; of the Scholiaſt means one 
that happened immediately after Cleon was elected, 
or one that happened full it Months after. The 
former Interpretation to me, I confeſs, ſeems 
ſtill the moſt probable, and that I beg leave to 
maintain for the following Reaſons. 1//. The 
Words KA yeipd]ovepers moſt naturally ex- 
preſs the very Time when Cleon was elected. 
For the Word xep9Jovupers properly ſignifies | 
nothing more than the Hlectron itſelf of Cleon 
into the office of 5p4yyo5 or General, and does 
not carry us beyond the Time when the Ele- 
Cion was made: Whereas if the Scholiaſt had 
deſigned to intimate at large, that this Exazalug 
happened during Cleon's gan, he would, 
I think, have rather us'd the Word game 
18., which is more extenſive than the other, 
and is the term commonly uſed by the An- 
tients upon ſuch Occaſions, So Thucydides, 


Legales rd Eaubirm TTPATHTOTN TOL. L. 


II. c. 31. So the Schohaft on Ariſtopbanes's E- 
quitet v. 55. Bpœcids T TPATHTOTNTOE. 2d. 


| Kare Twe Tix is more properly referr'd tio 
ſome accidental obſcuration of the Sun either 


upon or near the Day of this Election, than to 
a regular Aſtronomical Eclipſe at the diſtance 
of ſeveral Months from it. For there would 
be nothing particular and extraordinary in this, 
nothing but what had frequently * 
EN . when 
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| when other Men of the beſt Character were 
choſen Generals, Whereas this is obſery'd as 

 Tomething remarkable and peculiar to Cleo, 

3. If the Scholiaſt had meant the natural Eclipſe 

of the Sun, that happened in the Spring fol- 

_ lowing, he would in all probability have men- 

tioned the Month, in which it happened, as he 
mentioned Bredromion before in the Lunar E- 
clipſe. For that was eaſily known to him from 
 Thucydides, and was likewiſe very proper to be 

expreſsd in a Comment, to prevent Obſcurity 
and Miſinterpretation of the Fact. But if he 
be underſtood as ſpeaking of ſome accidental 
curation of the Sun when Cleon was elected, 
tis eaſy to account for his ſilence in this 
— becauſe the time of that accident had 
been intimated and was known already. 4. A- 


3 nother Argument in my favour is, I think, the 


great incongruity and impropriety that mani- 
keſtly attends the Doctor's Interpretation. For 
according to this the Sm is by the Scholiaſt 


made to rhreaten an Eclipſe if Cleon ſhould be 


elected; and yet after he is elected, not to ſuf- 
fer any Eclipf for the ſpace of fix Months, and 


| then at laſt to be eclips d only in the ordinary | 


ond natural way. Which in my Opinion makes 
a very dull and trifling Senſe of it, and ſuch 
as no Scholiaft of any Taſte and Judgment 
would put upon Ariſtophanes. For theſe rea- 
ſons therefore I am ſtill of Opinion, that the 


OOO by his Exp did not mean 1 any real 
5 E 2 and 
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and natural Eclipſe, but ſuch an Obſcuration 1 
the Sun happening ſoon after Cleon's Election, 
as had happened according to Ari/tophanes juſt 
before it, that is, occaſion'd by a cloudy, dark, 
and tempeſtuous Seaſon, | LT 
As to my Inſtances produc'd from Dio and 
Ferom, Dr. S. has nothing more to object, but 
that he thinks them taken (a); which, no 


doubt, is an undeniable confutation of them, aa - 


18 bel ſuch a dextrous Anſwer, as may ſerve | 

to overthrow any Authority of this kind, I 
might be able to produce. This moſt certainly | 
is playing a ſure Game, and ſecures the Victory 

at all Events. If I can produce no inſtance, 
where the Word Exxeni⁸ẽ may ſeem to be us'd 
for an extraordinary Darkneſs, then Exacab 
muſt mean a natural Eclipſe ; and if I can pro- 
duce any ſuch, then the Author that uſes it, 
is certainly miſtaken ; ſo either way I'm likely 
to be foil'd, and the Doctor is ſafe. However 
I flatter myſelf with hopes, that Dr. S. himſelf 
will be mightily iſlalen, if he thinks ſuch an 
Anſwer convincing. Neither will it follow 


from hence, becauſe we admit ſuch a Senſe of 


Ex Reni, in Dio, that we muſt neceſſarily Believe 


every Prodigy recorded by him or other antient 


Hiſtorians. The Doctor need be under no 
manner of apprehenſion of ſuch a Conſequence, 
as he ſeems to intimate (5); for in this Caſe we 
are only conſidering what thoſe Hiſtorians be- 


F | ©) Ibid. 61. 


_ heve 


(a1 


Tieve or record, not what he or I muſt believe 
upon their Word. We are not diſputing about 
the Truth or Reality of the 7. bing, but only 
about the Phraſe in which we find it expreſs'd, 
and the Notion which the Writer himſelf en- 
tertained of it. If he thinks a prodigy to be 
real Fact and relates it as ſuch, it is ſufficient 


for Us, whether we receive it as true, or reject 


it as fabulous. 80 that Dr. S. may ſafely allow 
that Senſe of ExxeHοie in Dio, which I contend 
for, without intrenching i in the leaſt on his own 
Incretulity. 

Bu x one Remark there i is dropt under this 


| Article about the Word od ros, which falls much 


heavier upon me, and deſerves to be carefully 
conſidered. I had ſaid (c), that the moſt proper 

Mord that Aſtronomers and Hiſtorians could uſe 
to expreſs ſuch extraordinary Phenomena, as 
nearly reſembled a natural Eclipſe in Effect tho 
not in the Cauſe, would be Exaznhig, becauſe as 
bey are ſuppos'd to be very hke a natural Eclipſe, 
no one Word would expreſs that likeneſs fo well. 
as Ex. That oxor@» or any other Word would 


Be low and jejune, very ſhort and defeftive. Upon 


which Dr. S. obſerves, He forgot, I ſuppoſe, that 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke all made uſe of that 
how and jejune, very ſhort and defeftive Mord 
 oxaT© +. Here, I muſt own, I ſhould be juſtly 
corrected, and ſhould readily beg pardon for 
what I had faid, if it neceſſarily extends to the 


M0 TIO examined & c. p. 64. 2, Sec. Def. p. 60. 
Ez e 3. ET. ſacred 
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ſacred Evangeliſts, or caſts the leaſt diſtant Re- 
flection upon their uſe. of the Word (ds. But 
as it was far from my Thoughts to ſpeak any 
thing unbecoming of thoſe Holy Writers, ſo it 
s as I apprehend, very far from the natural ſenſe 
of my Words. I was ſpeaking of Greek Aſtro- 
nomers and Hiſtorians, who could not have the 
ſame reaſon for uſing the Word (oros, that 
the ſacred Penmen had. Theſe wrote a diffe- 
rent ſort of Greek from the others, mix'd with 
Hebrew or Syriack Idioms and Phraſes, and of- 
ten ſuperadding a Hebrew Senſe to a Greek 
Word; by which means it was enlarg d and 
improved in its ſignification, and became more 
expreſſive and emphatical, than otherwiſe it 


would have been in pure Greek. Thus the Word 


Oe rog in the ſtile of a Hebrew is as ſtrong and 
 Gegnificative, as Exaeali can be in Thucydides or 
Ptolemy. It may denote alone the moſt extra- 
ordinary and dreadful Darkneſs that can hap- 
pen, as it does in the LXX. Gen. I. 2. There 
Tes (xd ros Darkneſs (Heb. wn) won the fage 
of the deep. And Exod. x. 21. Where God fays 
to Moſes, firetch. out thine hand toward Heaven, 
and there ſhall be Darkneſs (Cros) over the 
land of Egypt. It may ſignify likewiſe an Eclipſe 
of the Luminaries either natural or preterna- 
tural. For the very Word us'd commonly by 
| me Jewiſh Rabbies + to expreſs a natural Reute 


+ Vid. Buxtorf. Lexicon. Rabbin. brev. p. 9 59. 
Lexic. Talmudic. p. 10 


E> 
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zs ry Kadruth or wp Kiddur, Obſturatio, 
Obtenebratio ; and the firſt of theſe is rendred in 
Tai. L. 3. by oxoTos, I cloth the Heavens with 
Blackneſs or Darkneſs, eduow roy ovgcyov EKO- 
TO, alluding, as ſome Interpreters ſuppoſe, 
to the Egyptian Darkneſs. And ſuch a Senſe 
it has again Joel II. 31. Te Sun ſhall be turned 
into Darkneſs, Gr, mma eig EKOTOE: 
Where the Hebrew Word is the ſame as in 

Geneſis and Exodus before, Jn hboſhec. From 
hence then it appears, that oxeros in an old 
Jewiſh Writer is far from being low and defe- 
_ &ive, tho' it might be ſo in a Greek Aftronomer 
or Hiſtorian ;, the former had no ſtronger Word 
to expreſs ſuch Phenomena, the latter had his 


technical Exazalu ; The former by that alone 


could ſignify as much, as the other by adding 
Epithets to it, or uſing his proper terms of Art. 
_ Beſides, there was a particular Reaſon why the 
ſacred Penmen ſhould uſe the Word c ros 
rather than Exaznli. They were to relate that 
memorable Event attending the Paſſion of our 
Saviour with the plaineſt ſimplicity, and in 
terms the leaſt liable to exception and mulinter- 
pretation. Now if they inſtead of axorog had 
usd the word Exazalig, the Pagans in after 
times would have artfully pleaded it againſt 
the Chriſtians, to ſhew that this Darkneſs was 
only a common Eclipſe, and not any extra- 
ordinary Sign from Heaven upon that ſolemn 
occaſion, This we may guels would have 
„ e „ - yen 


(449). 
been the Caſe, by their miſapprehenſions RE” 
miſrepreſentations of this very Fact, even with- 
out any colour from Scripture, as we learn 
from Tertullian and Origen. To prevent there- 
fore any miſconſtruction in a Point of ſuch 
importance to the Chriſtians, oxoro; in the Goſ- 
pel was more proper than Ex Eu would have 
been. But A/ronomers and common Hiſtorians, 
when they were to expreſs an extraordinary 
Darkneſs, and fignify the near reſemblance of 
it to a natural Hclipſe in effect and appearance, 
might uſe the Word Exaxzali; without any ſuch 
ill Conſequence, and at the ſame time convey a 
better Idea of it to a Reader by that Term, 
than by the Word og. So that as the two 
Caſes are. very different, what is faid of the 
one is not * applicable to the o- 


cher. 5 


Kr. 


Tu E next Article tha to > Phlgar s O- 
2 is little more than a bare repetition 
of the ſame Things over again, without any 
direct Anſwer to what I had pleaded againſt 
them. 1: 7s till unaccountable to Dr. S. that he 
Should take notice of an Eclipſe, and yet not any 
notice of the only very remarkable Circumſtances of 
it (e). And I muſt ſtill reply, that antrent Hi- 

Forians and Chronolegers were > ſeldom or never to 


W Sec. Def. . 62. 0 
minute 


( 
minute and particular in Obſervations of this 
kind, as ſome Moderns are; they contented | 
themſelves very often with a bare mention of 
an Eclipſe, without remarking the time or du- 

ration or any article of Moment concerning it. 
And this even in Caſes, where ſomething ex- 
- traordinary and ſtriking occur d, as may be ſeen 
in Dio and Servius quoted before. An accu- 
rate Modern might wonder, that neither of theſe 
two Wiiters ſhould take the leaſt notice of the 
Place of the Moon at the Time of their Solar 
Eclipſe ; and that one of them (Dio) ſhould 
not drop a ſyllable about the Duration, Day, or 
| Hour of his. Yet wonderful as this is, the 
Fact is certain that neither of them ſpeak of a 
natural and proper Eclipſe. And why might 
not the Author, whom Phlegon follow'd, be as 
little exact and particular ? For as to Phlegon | 
himſelf, he did not write his Ohmpiads, at the 
time when this Eclipſe happened, but at leaſt 
an hundred Years after it; and therefore could 
give no fuller account of it, than he receiv'd, 
from other Writers before him. Dr. S. indeed 
forgetting this Circumſtance, had conſidered + 
him before as living at the very Time of his 
_ Eclipſe ; but now being advis'd of the contrary, 
thought it beſt to drop that Argument, and 
 Zacitly to own his miſtake, | 
As to what is ſaid about Origen's confining 
the Eclipſe and ada aaa to the Landof . 


e 5 I | 
| that 
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that likewiſe J had obviated before, ans what 


I faid then is a full Anſwer to the r Ex- 


ceptions in this Second Defence. It was only a 
private Conjecture of Origens, introduc d by a 


modeſt arbitror in his Latin Work, without one 


tittle of pgitive Evidence to confirm it. And 


even this Conjecture of his was overthrown by 
Origen himſelf in his Books againſt Celſus (a), 
where he makes no ſcruple of acknowledging 
Phlegon to be a Witneſs both of the Eclip and 


great Earthquake at the Paſſion of Chriſt. Let 
the Reader therefore judge, which Origen is of 
moſt Authority; He who appears only in a 


barbarous Latin Tranſlation, or He who is ſtill 


extant in his original Greek. He who at one 
time offers only a private Opinion, or He who 
after more Experience and Conſideration thinks 


fit to retract it. To which muſt be added, that 


the Antients in general extended the Darkneſs 
and Earthquake beyond Fudea. It is a Mundi 


caſus with Tertullian (b), with Arnobius (c), u- 
niverſa Mundi ſunt elementa turbata ; and Afri- 


canus (d) the Doctor's favourite Author declares 


e that there Was @ 191 N Dark- 


(a) Iced rue im; T6 is K Buda » 
METAAQN EEIEMON. ris N 2 ohren. "Cont. | 
LATE. p. 8 
(5) Tertull Apolog. "oo | Os @ 
(e) Arnob, adv. Gene. L. 1. p.32. Ed. Lugd. | | 
(4) Kah os T2 Koo ger oXOT®- tyevelo Oo ro Srl 
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| (443) _ 
zeſs over. the whole World, the Rocks were rent 
an Earthquake, and many Places in Fudea 
and other Parts of the Earth were thrown down. 
Now why muſt all theſe Writers, nay why 
muſt Orzgen himſelf in his Greek and genuine 
Work, be rejected in complaiſance to one ob- 
ſcure and ſuſpicious Paſſage of the Latin Ori- 
gen? If you ſay, becauſe we have no Evidence 
from Pagan Writers for what they ſay, in a 
Fact that all the World muſt be ſurpriz'dat (e); 1 
_ anſwer, that Tertullian (f) appeals to the Roman 
Archives for an Account of this Fact, whoſe 
Authority in point of Learning or Hiſtory is as 
good as any Greek or Romans of his Time. And 
pray, who are the Pagans that object an uni- 
verſal filence in their Hiſtories as to the Dar-. 
neſs and Earthquake 2 Why only ſome anony- 
mous Gentlemen, introduc'd as violent Ene- 
mies to the Chriſtians in the Latin Tractatus, 
and mightily diſpos d to cavil at all Events; 
whoſe Sincerity and Knowledge we may gueſs 
at by their calling the Darkneſs at the Paflion 
a a common Eclipſe of the Sun, which was evi- 
dently falſe; and when that would not ſerve 
their turn, then they aſk, how comes it to paſs 


Eum Mundi caſum in A4rchivis veſtris habetis. Tertull. 
Apolog. c. 21. 3 TR. 
Jo the ſame Roman Annals does the Martyr Lucian appeal. 
Reguirite in annalibus veſtris, invenietis temporibus Pilati, Chriſta ' 
8 fugato Sole, interruptum tenebris Diem. apud Ruſin. 
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that only Clritian Writers take notice of this 
extraordinary Event, and no other Greek or Bar- 
 barian of that time ? What proof is this, that 
no Pagan did really take notice of that extra- 
ordinary Event? Muſt we neceſſarily allow 
their Interpretation of every Writer to be juſt 
and clear againſt us? Muſt Phlegon and Thallus ; 
and the Roman Archives and the Greek Commen- 
taries mentioned by Euſebius (g), be all given 
up immediately as nothing to our purpoſe, be- 
cauſe forſooth theſe Pagan Objectors will pleaſe 
to affirm that they are not? That, I think, 
would be paying more deference to a Pagan s 
word, and leſs to a Chriſtian's, than is due * 
any Chriſtian Author. As to Origen's Anſwer 
to them, that has been conſider'd before (2), 
and may now be diſmiſs . 

- Tre laſt difficulty that lies in our r way is 
this; Phlzgon obſerves that in his Eclipſe the 
Stars appeared in the Heavens; now had be in- 
tended any Darkneſs, but what aroſe from a pro- 
per Eclipſe, he would not have added this circum- 
ſlance, becauſe whatever obſtrufted the Rays of the 
Sun, would much more obſtruf# the Li 2 of the 
Stars (0. This I called a mere 8 be- 


( Tnozs ö 0 Keds —— gte. 1H — 1. e POP 
Trug of TH; TiGegis KairapO-, xo Oy agen xl t . b EAAH- 
NIKOIE YHOMNHMAEIN dg zog fer Ya aura AEEIN rab, 
3.8 Hug ichn, Bibi terlohn, Nuxcics | 1c — 8 0 65 
vd del Toi; wee) T6) adhos Ts Tori eS. nuwy uE ule 

_ Chron. Græc. Ws 202. Ed. 1658. hs 

6) See Te” examined, p. 70 77. (0.8 Sec. Def. p. 70, 71. 
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LE 8 
cauſe Dr. S. does evidently ſappoſe and take 
for granted, that the Darkneſs at the Paſſion 
was occaſion d by ſomething that ob/trufFed 7be 
Rays of the Sun, like Clouds and Fogs, Whereas 
I faid, it was much more probable, that no- 
thing of his kind occaſioned the Darkneſs at 
the Paſſion ; becauſe as it was preternatural in 
itſelf, ſo it was likely to be very far removed 
from any ordinary Cauſe of darkneſs. And to 
confirm this Opinion of mine, I produc'd the 
Learned Grotius as concurring with me, whoſe 
judgment, I believe, is of equal weight and 
influence with that of Dr. Sykes : In reply to 
all this, Dr. S. defires me to ſay ſomething that 
is not Suppoſition, that is more probable ; and ſhew 
Hosp the Sun can be hid and the Stars appear, and 
yet not. by a natural Eclipſe. As if a bare Sup- 
_ pofition of mine confirmed by the judgment of 
Grotius, and probable in itſelf, was not ſufficient. 


to anſwer a bare Suppoſition of Dr. S. in which 


he is very ſingular, and without any ſupport 
from Antiquity. As his whole Argument in this 
Article was built on a private Suppoſition of his, 
it was ſufficiently anſwer'd, as to any conclu- 


| ſve force it could have, by another Suppoſition 


. of mine, equally probable in itſelf, and ſup- 
ported by Reaſons, which the Doctor has not 
_ attempted to invalidate, As to ſhewing, how 
the Sun could be hid, and the Stars appear with- 
out a natural Eclipſe, I pretend not to do it in 
a natural way; but certainly ſuch a Divine 

/ nt TG Power, 
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| Power, as dif ayed itſelf in a miraculous man- 
ner at the Paſſion of Chriſt, might eaſily effect 
this, and moſt probably did effect it, to diſtin- 


guiſh the wonderful Darbneſs of that time, from 


any natural and ordinary one. Whether this 
be 4oriting like an Advocate retained for a Cauſe, 
as the Doctor very candidly inſinuates, I leave to 
the arbitration of thoſe, who are not wedded to 
a darling Hypotheſis, 

Ap now having carefully ae every 
Article of moment, in which I am concerned 
thro' the whole Defence, I ſhall ſum up in ſhort 
the Evidence, which manifeſtly appears in fa- 
vour of my reading, of Phlegon. Euſebiut, the 
firſt Writer, that quotes the very Words of Phle- 

gon, repreſents his Eclipſe as happening in the 
fourth y ear of Ol. 202. the year of our Savi- 
our's Paſſion, And the numeral & in Euſebius 
is fix d beyond all diſpute by the Latin Tran- 
{lations of Ferom and Ana/tafus. In the ſame 
manner does the Chronicon Paſchale quote PH. 


on in two different places, who is prov'd to | 


be no Tranferiber from Euſebius, but an Ori- 
ginal Citer from Phlegon. Philoponus likewiſe 
is ſhewn to agree with the other two in the 
fame numeral, being fully clear'd from the late 
Exceptions of Dr. S. againſt it. To which may 
be added as probable Teſtimonies, the Hiſtoria 
Miſeella, and Freculphus Lexovienfis. Beſides 
all this the Objections drawn from Africanus, 
and AER and the Circumſtances of Phlegon's 
8 


„ . 
Eclipſe, are particularly examined and confuted. 
Thus ſtands the Evidence on our fide. Dr. S. 
on the other ſide has not one pofitive Authority 

to countenance his fit or ſecond year of Ol. 202. 
and all that he offers for it is merely preſump- 
tive and conjectural, and that, I hows, effectu- 
ally overthrown in the pages preceding. Upon 
this Repreſentation of the Caſe, I leave the 
Reader to determine where the ſtrongeſt Evi- 
dence lies, and readily agree with the Doctor 
to trouble him with nothing further in this 
Controverſy. | 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


A VING occaſion in the Courſe of this 
| Diſpute, to quote a Paſſage or two from 

the Chronicon Paſchale, J had intimated to the 
Reader, that the Learned Da Freſne diſcovered 


the Chronicon to be really made up of two Parts, 


compos'd by different Authors at different times, 
the firſt beginning with Adam and ending A. D. 
354. in the XVII of the Emperor Confeantius, 
and the ſecond continuing it down from that 
year to the XX. of the Emperor Herachus 
A. D. 630 (i) I likewiſe obſerv'd from thence, 
that the Teſtimonies cited from the Chronicon 
in relation to Phlegon, were Om: much more 
0 Phlegon examined, a N 

| antient, 


Ta} 
antient, than they are commonly ſuppoſed and re- 
preſented, being extant in the former part of it, 
and conſequently not to he placed lower than A. 


D. 354, 4. few years after Euſebjus. This ac- 


count of the Chronicon Dr. S. is not willing to 
allow, and he cannot by any means, he ſays (&), 
come into Du Freſne's Opinion about it; being 


ſtill perſuaded, it ſeems, that the whole of it 
belongs to one Writer, and was compos'd much 
later than the great French Critick ſuppoſes, 


To which purpoſe he produces ſome Paſſages 


from the Chronicon, wherein mention is made 


of Things and Perſons, that are much later 


than A. D. 354, and yet were all in Holſtenius's 


Copy, and not marked as interpolations by the 


Learned Editor Du Freſne (I). Now to give the 
Reader a clearer inſight into the Affair, and to 


enable him the better to form a judgment of 


what either Dr. Sykes or myſelf have advanc'd - 
upon this head, I ſhall briefly lay before him the 
Grounds and Reaſons for Du Freſne's Opinion, 


and then offer ſome reply to the Doctor's Ob- 


jections. Lucas Holſtenius a moſt Learned and 
inquiſitive Man had met with a very antient 
Manuſcript Copy of the Chronicon Paſchale, 
much ſhorter than the old Edition of it by 
Raderus, and ending in the X VIIth of Conſtan- 
tius A. D. 354. By comparing this MS, with 


the common Edition, and finding ſo great a 
difference between them, he was perſuaded that 


( Sec. Def. p. 13. (0 Ibid. p. 14 —17. 


(499). 


© al great Part of the preſent Chronicon was n- 
thing but an Interpolation and Continuation 
of the Original by a later Writer, who lived in 


accordingly Holſtenius, in ſome marginal Ob- 
ſervations upon his own Edition of the Chro- 
nicon, mark'd very carefully the Difference be- 
tween that and his MS. and gave particular 
Notice what Paſſages of the former were want- 


ing in the latter. The Manuſcript, which Hol- 
 feenius made uſe of, is ſuppoſed by Du Freſue 


to be that which a Sicilian Abbot procured 
from an Oratory in Conſtantinople, and preſented 
to the King of Spain. Now from this MS. 
and theſe Obſervations of Holſtenius, and not 
from any random Conjectures or Suſpicions, 
was Du Freſne convinc'd likewiſe, that the 
Perſon who carried down the Chronican Po 
 chale to the Reign of Heraclius, was not 
Author of the whole Work, but only conti- 
nued it from the Year 354; inſerting here and 
there Additions of his own even in the former 
Part of it; and he tells us farther, that Francis 
Pitbæus, a Man of great Sagacity, had /uſpe#ed 
the fame Thing, and imagin'd the firſt Chro- 


nicon to have been written in the laſt Year of 


_ Conſtantine the Great, upon a bare Conjecture 
of his own, without any Aſſiſtance from a 
Manuſcript *. When theſe Diſcoveries were 


pub = 


MY Quoad i igitur ætatem Chronici, cum non unus extiterit, à 


quo ofucubratum fuerit, con/tat 2 illum, à quo ad Hera- 
| 38 


clium 


the Reign of Heraclius about A. D. 630. And 
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publiſh'd to the World by Du Freſue in his 
new and excellent Edition of the Chronicon; 
they were received with great Applauſe by 
the Learned, and drew the moſt Eminent 
Eccleſiaſtical Criticks into his Opinion. Dr. 
Cave particularly, who had different Thoughts 

of it before, and gave other Accounts of it 
in his firſt Volume of Hiſtoria Literaria, after- 


clium perductum eſt, non eſſe totius operis ſcriptorem, ſed alte- 
rius quod in annum Conſtantii XVII. qui eſt Chriſti CCCLIV. 
deſierit, continuatorem & interpolatorem. Id docemur præſer- 
tim ex doctiſſimi Holſtenii obſervationibus, quas Codici ſuo Chro- 
nici Alexandrini edito ſubinde affixerat, hiſce ad prædictum ann. 
Conſtantii, poſt hæc verba eidvy Avysre, adſcriptis: Hic deſit Au- 
Hor Chronici WE cetera ſunt Continuatoris. Id certe, ſub- 
odoratus fuerit Vir admodum ſagax Franciſcus Pithceus, qui de 
hoc Chronico verba faciens, aichat illud videri ſcriptum ultimo 
Magni Conſtantini anno, Feliciano & Tatiano Coſſ. Inde ergo 
colligitur primum Auctorem Paſchalii vixiſſe circa tempora Con- 
ſtantũ, quibus adhuc vigebant de Paſchalis feſtivitatis die Con- 
troverſiæ; quz cum recruduiſſent ſub Heraclio ccaſionem 
alteri præbuerint Paſchale iſtud Chronicum pridem conſcriptum 
ad ſua uſque tempora perducendi, atque adeo priorem 
hanc editionem ſubinde interpolandi, dum ſua vel aliena inter- 
miſcet. Prius iſtud Chronicon vidzt Holſtenius, & quantum con- 
Jicere licet, ex Codice MS. quem ut ex V. C. Emerico Bigotio 
didicimus, Abbas de Farina Siculus Regi Catholico ab Oratorio 
Conſtantinopoli comparaverat, 2 communicaverat. Illud 
deinde cum editione Raderiana idem Holſtenius contulit, variis ad 
margines adſcriptis lectionibus, ſuis etiam interdum admixtis e- 
mendationibus & conjecturis: ubi quæ ſubinde erant inſerta ab 


*  Interpolatore, deerantque in eodem MS. exemplari diligenter ad- 


notarat. Quinetiam in reliqua deinceps Chronici parte emenda- 
tiones ex ingenio adjecit. Quæ quidem omnia in notas noftras 
retulimue, eique ut par eſt adſcripſimus, tum ne alium dicamur 
ſuppilaſſe, tum quod Viri undequaque doctiſſimi in re literaria 
9 pridem exiſtimatio & auctoritas Lectorem in illius ſenten- 
"tiam haud zgre forte adduxerit. Cang. Præfat. in Chron. Paſ- 
chal. p. 8. Ed. Paril. p. 7. Ed. Venet. fog: oo | 
i rd cs 8 Dy, wards 


wards chang'd his Mind in his Supplement *, 
and readily acquieſc'd .in Du Freſne's Determi- 
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nations. Before Him our moſt Learned Dr. 


Hoody, who had examined this Chronicon with 
as much Application and Accuracy as any Man, 
and was as able as any one to form a true judg- 
ment about it, declar'd his Approbation like- 


wiſe of the fame Hypotheſis, and promis'd us 


a critical diſcuſſion of this Point, in a Work 


which he had then begun, but I believe never 
finiſh'd, De Scriproribus Rerum Agyptiarum +, 


Aſter both theſe came the great Fabricius 3 
and he too acceded to their party. By all which 
Authorities I was inclin'd myſelf to entertain 


the ſame opinion of the Chronicon, and muſt 


ſtill perſiſt in it, notwithſtanding the Objecti- 
ons now rais d by Dr. Sykes againſt it. I al- 
low, that the Paſſages produc'd by him, are 
not mark'd as Interpolations by Holſtenius, or 

wanting in his Manuſcript, as many others are; 
and if they really belong to the firſt Edition 


of the Chronicon, they will certainly prove 
its compoſition to be later than the year 3 54. 


2 Hiſtoria Literar. Vol. II. p. 21 8. 
4 Hod. Prolezom. in Malel. 5. 33 


E . ; | . * 
De Chronico hocce Paſebali, de ili Feats, Autore, & Con- 
tinuatore, & quiznam exiſtant in eo ſuppoſititia, occaſionem nos 
habuimus ex profeſſo diſſerendi in alio Opere nondum edito, DO?“ 
| Scriptoribus Rerum Dao yptiarum, Libro ſc. illius tertio, in quoſpe- 
ciatim tractamus de Scriptoribus Rerum Alexander 
Ptolemaicarum. Id. Ibia. 5. 34. 


inarum ſive 
I Fabric. Biblioth. Græc. Tom. VI. p. 142. 8 
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_ (a). 
But my Reafons againſt the Argument daun | 
from thence are as follow. 
I. DU FRESNE, the Editor of the Chroni« - 
con, who had all Holftenius s Obſervations be- 
fore him, was very well aware of theſe Paſſages 
mentioned by Dr. Sykes, and yet thought them 
of no Weight and Conſequence againſt his Hy- 
potheſis. He plainly ſuppoſes * the long Quo- 
tation of Dorotheus to be inſerted by the Conti- 
nuator of the Chronicon in Heracliuss Time; 
and I make no doubt, but he paſs d the ſame 


Judgment upon the other Quotations of Ba, 


Gregory, Eutyches, Apollinartus, and Leontius. 
For obſerving by Hoſtenzus's Copy, that the 
Names of Athanaſius (a), Baſil (o), Epipha- 
zius (c), and Dionyfius (d) the Areopagite had 
been-inſerted in other places by the Continuator, 
he. might reaſonably enough ſuſpect, that thoſe 
of Bal, Gregory, Leontius &c, here came. all 
from the fame hand, 5 
II. To me there appear evident Marks of 
Interpolation in many Paſſages of the Chronicon, 
even in thoſe which are ſtill retain d in the MS. 
of Holſtenius, ſuch as groſs Incoherencies, Incon- 
ſiſtences, and idle Repetitions, a particular ex- 


amination of all which would require a diſtinct 


* Unde colligere ſaltem liceat, ut & pariter ex Bec Paſchali, 
in XX. Heraclii amm definente, haud elle e nuperos hoſce qualeſ- 
cunque Scriptores, quod quidam volunt, fiquidem ante annum 

DCC. y vixerint. Cang. Not. in Chron. Paſch. p. 505. Ed. Par... 


415. Ed. Venet. 
66) Ibid. p. 203, 223. 


(a) Chron. Paſch. p. 22 
0 Ibid. p. 23, 255, 2 3. (4) Ibid, p. 220. Ed. Par. 
| Treatiſe, 
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Treatiſe, 3 ſhall therefore * refory'd to a- 
nother time. I may only take Notice that Dr. 
Hay Þ before me diſcover d the like Adulte- 
_ rations in that Manuſcript ; and paſs on now 
to the Doctor's Inſtances, in which we may 
_ difcern ſome ſuſpicious Gireninfiatiocs and Cha- 
_ racers, betraying, I think, a Second Author in 
— Diſguiſe. The long account of the old Pro- 
Pghets is introduc'd with theſe Words. Atoy ev 
ourToþes tente. KAI TWy TTgoPyres, — 3 Veiga 
KAI euTgs ep! TE KATH pago ug unpir KITTEL 
Jas, val 57. vc es amo TE WP] ond Ada 
laexgic Ide TE Ban-, ts Tyv tec 
xανονντονντ aPopacy, Cang. Nunc porro memo 
randi ſunt Prophetæ, atque demonſtrandum que mad. 
moduum ipſi Chriſti myſterium prædixerint, & ut 
ommes ab Adam primo Hominum ufque ad oannem 
Baptiſtam ad futurum ſtatum reſpexerint. Ed. Par. 
p. 146. Here the firſt Sentence is not exactly 
tranſlated, but ſhould be rendred thus, Hic com 
memorandi ſunt breviter etiam Prophete &c. 
For the Words en (vr and KAI r If. 
ray deſerve particular notice, and are of no ſmall 
uſe in our preſent Enquiry. The whole Paſ- 
ſage is introduc'd at the concluſion of Darius 


I + Neque ſolum Exemplar Paſchalis evulgatum fragmentis 
multis addititiis abundat, "+4 & « rag Exemplar Ho/ſtenianum in 
aliis locis inſititia ſua habet. Ut omittam ea quæ non ſunt 

hujus loci ; qued cætera iſta cuncta de Romulo & Roma in loco 

prædicto, quæ in Codice etiam Holfteniano leguntur, quæque 

Noſter (Malela) quoque Autor agnoſcit, Paſchali fuerunt inſerta, 
hine ſatis — N e, quod Cc. Prolegom. 


in Malel. $. 33. | x 
gt Fr;  Hyſtaſ- 


tans | 
Hyaſpes' 8 Rein; and the building of the ſecond”. 
Temple by the Jes. And the Author ſets out 
with his account of the Prophets and their Pro- 
 phecies, as if he had ſaid nothing before eicher of 
one or the other, and as if he had been ſpeaking 
of the Myſtery of Chriit's Incarnation and of J 
the Baptiſt in the Words juſt preceding. For for” - 
any one contider the Atov ev ouvT0puo Hrnfeoucb cc. 
K Al Tov TIpoPnrwy, and del gc. KAI ours; Weps Tz 
1 Xe ſubs ngir Fc. and I'm much nua 
ken, if he can give any other ſenſe of the KAI in 
thoſe places. Now ſo far is either of theſe 
Caſes from being true, that ½, The whole Paſ- 
ſage comes in abruptly, without any connection 
With what went before, being inſerted between 
the laſt year of Da ius and the firſt of Xerxes, 
where there was no manner of room or occaſion 
for it, nothing to require or introduce it. And 
2d. Tis obſervable, that there had been Ac- 
counts already given of the Prophets en TUYTOfto, 
ſometimes in the ſame and ſometimes in other 
Words, under the Reigns of the ſeveral Kings 
in whoſe time my 10 d ＋. Is it likely then, 
chat 
ET See Joel. p. 95. Ed. Par. 76. Ed. Ven. 


Jonas. p. 82. Par. 102, Ven. 

Iſaias. p. 105. 117. * 95. Ven. | 

Michaias ibid. | 

Joel. ibid, 

Amos, p. 106. Par. 85. Ven, 

Sophomas. p. 119. Par. 96. Ven. | 
Zacharias, p. 142. 144, 145. Par. 114, 116. "Ig 
Jeremias. p. 128. I 30. Par. 103, 101. Ven. | 


Eze- 


that the ſame Author would afterwards formally 
uſher in a long Story about the Prophets with a 
| Preface, as if he had hitherto mentioned no- 
thing about them, and in a place ſo improper 
and foreign to that Subject, and in a way ſo ab- 
rupt, not to ſay impertinent ? To me it ſeems 
very improbable, and I cannot but conſider the - 
whole as a Supplement of ſome buſy and 
officious Continuator, _ „„ 
8 o likewiſe as to the Paſſage where Euty- 
ches, and Apollinarius are mentioned, the very 
Form of it convinces me, that it does not be- 


long to the Original Chronicon. It has a Title 


prefix d to it Eis Tlavaor + Ar ®, and then 
proceeds to ſhew at large by a great multitude 
of Qnotations from Scripture, what was proy'd 
Juſt before in a ſummary and general way, that 
there are only two xa]a5aou; or States of Ex- 
iſtence warranted by Scripture, the preſent here 
upon Earth, and the other in a new World 
| hereafter. And this it does in oppoſition to 
_ thoſe, who maintained, that there were other 
xa]aparus or Worlds before the preſent, and 
that others would likewiſe exiſt after that which 
ve expect in the next Life. Now this very 
Subject had been handled briefly in the page 
immediately preceding, the Concluſion of which 


Ezechiel. p. 136, 137. Par. 109, 110. Ven. I 
Daniel. p. 122. 125, 126, 127. 140. Par. 98. 101, 102. 
| 111. Ed. Ven. ES | : 

Malachias. p. 130. Par. 104, 105. Ven. 
Zacharias vis; Iod. p. 101. Par. 81. Ven. 
Chron. Paſchal. p. 234. Ed. Par. . 
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i, T#roig wat: pagugs: d paxip® Ir, 
Gore x3 06 Euayſtnirai, x5 of Walt; Igor 
monary yleixew i Tara, ri 0 Otros devrt- 
PV T0 KOTARTW Katy DETONHE, — UT OR, qv — 
WoRoaThyſuNt Ac . Tay] wv Twy wpoPyras. 
Kat Are po raurug rig KA[aASHTEWC crigær G E- 
i +a - Aal arc cov TwTlpoPnyraur, Ar 
Oo fubvo Cee, rb d T1 EN ν. Here, 
you ſee, the Argument is fairly and regularly 
ended; and yet in the next words Eig aba 
2 Am65oxov, Sc. The fame Argument begins a- 
gain, and is purſued thro' five whole pages with 
as much Warmth and Vigour, as if not one 
ſyllable had been dropt before concerning it. 
Does this look like the genuine product of one 
and the fame Author, to talk thus backwards 
and forwards in different Forms and Strains upon 
the ſame Subject? Or rather, is it not a plain 
Indication, that two different Authors are ſpeak- 
ing here, tho their Names are concealed ? To 
me, I muſt own, it is paſt diſpute, and I be- 
lieve, whoever will conſult the Chronicon, and 
conſider this Paſſage, will be apt to entertain 
the fame Opinion of it. But before I leave it, 
I muſt obferve farther, that this whole Paſſage 
from p. 235 to p. 240 incluſive, belongs to 
the ſame Author, that gave us the long Ac- 
count of the Prophets mentioned before. For 
I find in this a manifeſt reference to the other, 
which I wonder Du Freſne did not take notice 
of. About the middle of it we have theſe 
Words. Id AEAEIKTAI Au Twy Gpyuiwy - 
[ES * ho 


(47) 
| bed ren, » Twy U poPyrwy 85". us Ano TOY 
HaronAAZ TOT AAAM MEXPIZ IQAN- 
NOT TOY BAIITILTOY EIL THN MEAAOY- 
EAN KATALTALIN ASOPQEIN, Here the 
Author tells us, that he has prov'd from the 
Men of Old, and all the Prophets, that from 
Adam to Jobn the Baptiſt, they all look to the 
Future State of Things, which is to ſucceed the 
preſent. And yet in this place there is no ſuch 
proof to be ſeen from the Men of Old and from 
the Prophets, not ſo much as one Quotation 
from any of them, nor a line about them. But 
if we go back to the Hiſtory of the Prophets, 
there we may ſee the whole explained, and the 
proof of this grand Point deduced particularly 
thro' all the Prophets, which is no where elſe 
to be found throughout the Chronicon. And far- 
ther to confirm this Remark, the Paſſages about 
the Prophets, is introduc'd with the very Words 
that are us'd in this place; ; Aeg. or. ibeg 
and TE i Ade fee xl Imars Ts Bt . 


$8 eig I MEANET OV h cl &Popwoi. pag. 147. 
Does not this ſhew, that both the Paſſages, 


| however disjoyn' d and diſtant from one ano- 


ther, are nearly related, and came originally 
from the ſame Hand? To which let me add, 
that the Stile in both is exactly the ſame, rhe- 
torical, declamatory, and luxuriant, and differ- 
ing very much from other parts of the Chro- 
nicon, From whence likewiſe I cannot but ſuſ- 
that ſeveral of the Digreſſions upon Adam, 
Abe, Mab, — Abraham ; Nee, Jacob, ; 


being 


. „„ 
being wrote in the ſame ſort of Stile, and ap- 
plied to the ſame purpoſes, were penn'd by the 
fame Writer ; for theſe are the of apxaiv avlpu- 
70 referr'd to in the Paſſage above, and in thoſe 
ere ſſions alone is it proved, that they with the 
3 bets all look towards a Future State. 
o go on. The third Paſſage objected by 

Dr. Sykes is that, wherein Ba/il and Gregory Na- 
Ziangen are cited. But here too, I think, as in 
the others, one may diſcern the Traces of a 
ſecond Author. In p. 226. we are told, that 
ſome Enemies of the Chrzſtians had cenſured 
the Church for calling the Feſtival of our Sa- 
viour's Reſurrection by the Name of Ilzoy or 
Paſſover, To which the Anſwer given is, that 
ſince the Hebrew word ®acty (nbd) ſignifies 
in Greek, Auzbary, xy txcary, x br, 
it was properly enough applied to the Reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, becauſe Au Ts e rs 
Kvpis i Arg , AC, xy E 
| OY UTepCaow 1 10 ev g ⁰ν vos ee T's FN. 
TO xi vg TE vr QUTETE TE Javars wy Ts Adu 
25 ig Pong, From whence the Inference and 
Concluſion is, that Avelheaive y Ts Oed Exx x 
Tic & juovov TO Weg TE Kupis, anne on x; Tyv Ai. 
 aow autres Tecoye Treooeſopes, Thus far the 

Argument ſeems to be carried by the firſt Au- 
thor. In the next page the ſame Objection is 
conſidered again, and the former Anſwer to it 
improv'd by ſhewing it to be grounded on a 
Miſinterpretation of the Law of Moſes ; repeat- 
ing alſo the ſignification of the word vert 

| -— | ut 


. ( 459) © 
but giving different Greek Tranſlations of it; 
for here the Greek words for it, are Aubartnu, 
and Yeu, and the Authorities appealed to 
are Philo and Foſephus. Now is it likely, that 
one and the ſame Author would write after this 
manner? That in one page he would interpret 
the word ®aoity by AuWwteri, "ExCaoy, and 
| Trepbeacoy, and in the next by AuCarmaa and 
 Tri6aom, rejecting the former, and addin 
new Authorities? Certainly not; and for this 
Reaſon as well as other Circumſtances of the 
Place, I ſuſpect this part to have been added as 
a Supplement by ſome later Hand, which in- 
ſerted likewiſe in the following page (being a 
Continuation of the ſame Subject) the Quota- 
tions from Baſil and Gregory. 
Tux fourth and laſt Difficulty relates to Le- 


ontius, whom our Author mentions as living a 


good while before himſelf, and relating to thoſe 
that hv'd before him the Story of Babylas's Mar- 
 tyrdom. Now Leontius liv'd, ſays Dr. Sykes, un- 
der Julian, and died A. D. 358. Here there- 
ore, it ſeems, is ſufficient Evidence, that there 
is no Foundation for placing this Writer jo early 
as Du Freſne has done , 1. e. ſo early as 3 54. 
But this fufficrent Evidence I muſt diſpute a little 
by the Doctor's leave, there being ſome room 
for queſtioning its Truth and Authority. The 
Story from Leontius is introduc'd in the Croni- 
con after ſuch a manner, and is ſo ill connected 
with the Sentence immediately following it, that 
F Sec. Def. p. 16, 17. I x 


(a3 
I doubt very much, whether it bears the ſame 
Age with the reſt. The whole Paſſage being 
ſhort is tranſcrib'd and laid before the Reader in 
the Margin *, that he may judge the better of 
my following Obſervations upon it. We have 
here a Traditional Account from Leontius con- 
cerning Balylas, and the Cauſe of his Martyr- 
aum; and yet it is not plac'd where the Ghroui- 
con in the courſe of its Hiſtory ſpeaks particularly 
of Babylas and his Martyrdom under Decius, but 
after that Account is ended, after the Succeſſor 
to Babylas in the See of Antioch Flauius is named, 
nay after the Sufferings of many others in the 
Eaſt and other Provinces are mentioned. Is not 
this a little ſtrange and ſurpriſing, if one Perſon 
was the Author of both Accounts ? How comes 
he to omit this Story, while he was diſcourting 
of Babylas, and to bring it in afterwards, when 
he had paſſed from Babylas to other Martyrs ? 
If the whole was penn'd by one Author, no 
Probable Reaſon can be given, why the two 
Accounts ſhould be thus disjoyn'd, and the 
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latter plac'd ſo improperly ; but if a ſecond Hand 
be ſuppos'd to intrude itſelf here, it may be 
ceaſily accounted for. For the ſecond Author 
might obſerve, that the End of his Paſſage 
would by no means agree with the ſubſequent 
Original relation, if he tacked it to the firſt Ac- 
count of Babylas; becauſe he ends with the 
| Death of the Emperor Gordian, and with Shu - 
mos E&aoiaeuoey, and the other would begin with 
MES ON Ahoi,, Nr S,, which 
would ſound very odd and harſh, not to ſay 
impertinent and ridiculons. For this Reaſon he 
would chuſe to place his Inſertion more com- 
modiouſly, and remove it a little diſtance, to 
ſave appearances, But tho' by this prudent 
management he avoided one difficulty, yet he 
runs himſelf unguardedly upon another, which 
ſtill bears hard upon him, and betrays the whole 
artifice. For the Sentences immediately follow — 
ing this Paſſage about Babylas, are not much bet- 
ter connected with it as it ſtands at preſent, than 
the other would have been; the Words ſub- 


N joyned to it are, KAI ev Luvery 1 Arias, IIio- 


Vg o GN Ab¹ WON AO EapTUpNCEY Se. Here no 
we have a KAI that ſhould naturally joyn this 
Sentence with the preceding, and imply that 
both are penned upon the ſame Subject, and re- 
ſemble one another in Senſe. But inſtead of 
that, the Sentence foregoing is quite of another 
kind, telling us that Philip was entruſted by 
Gordian with the Care and Guardianſhip of bis 
Son, and that Gordian dying, Philip * 


” (462 J -<: 
this Son of his, and placed bimſelf upon the Throne, 
How does this tally with the next words, Aud 
in Smyrna a City of Aſia Pioniuswith many others 
ſuffered Martyrdom ? Is not this a very odd and 
abſurd Coprlation to be made by a KAI? Or, 
could there well be Sentences more disjun&ive 
and diſſonant than theſe appear to be? But take 
away the whole Paſſage about Babylas, and then 
all will be clear and eaſy; Kai & auen 118 
Acias IIa. Ac. will naturally and properly 
follow Toe de Y d ev T1 Avaſohn ——x, ew 
AN Nαι, Emapyiais erehew0noa, Here the KAI 
makes a juſt and regular Connection, which it 
does not in the other Caſe. Wherefore I am very 
apt to believe, that this was the original Con- 
nection, and that afterwards it was chang'd by 
another Author to make room for his Story of 
Babylas. %%% ewes x 1 . 
. By this time then, I hope, it may appear, 
that D Freſie's Opinion of the Chronicon Paſ- 
chale, that it was really compos'd by two dif- 
ferent Authors at different times, was not with- 
out good Foundation and Authority ; and that 
all Dr. Sykes's Objections againſt it rather ſerve 
to confirm than overthrow it, For we ſee, the 
very Paſſages alledg'd by him in oppoſition to 
it, do themſelves, when narrowly examined, 
afford us new Arguments in its favour. And 
if the Chronicon itſelf thus diſcovers two diffe- 
rent Authors concerned in the Compoſition of 
it, why may not we admit what tlie antient 
Manuſcript of Holſtenius aſſures us, that Poe of 
| 42 | theſe 


VVV ; 
theſe Authors lived in the Reign of Conſtantius 
about A. D. 354, and the other in Heraclius's 
about A. D. 630? It is true, the MS. does 
not give us the original Chronicon quite pure and 
perfect; but that is no reaſon, why we ſhould 
not regard what it ſays as to the different Au- 
thors and Ages of them. For tis impoſſible to 
explain, how ſo antient a MS, of the Chronicon 
ſhould be as it is, if one Perſon had been the 
Author of the whole, and liv'd ſo late as He- 
raclius's time; but tis eaſy to conceive how 
ſome Adulterations might creep into it, if we 
ſuppoſe with Holſtenius and Du Freſue two 
different Editions of it at different Times, the 

firſt publiſh'd by an Author in the Fourth Cen- 
tury, the /econd by another with large Addi- 
tions and Adulterations in the ſeventh, Upon 
the firſt Suppoſition no probable Reaſon either 
from Negligence or Deſign can be given, why 
the MS. ſhould be ſo ſhort and defective as to 
want two thirds of the whole Chronicon, and 
to end in the year 354; but many may be 
given upon the latter, why it is not quite free 
from the later Additions to the Original Chro- 
nicon. Theſe Conſiderations therefore prevail 
with me to embrace Du Freſne's Opinion; per- 
haps if I had the ſame Opportunity of conſult- 
ing the Manuſcript, which Holſtenius and Du 
Freſne enjoyed, I might be furniſhed with other 
Arguments upon this Subject; but being de- 
barr'd from a Sight of that, I can add nothing 
farther at preſent to what has been ſaid. Only 
5 1 one 


